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"PRACTICAL 


“AMERICAN” GARDENER; 


e8 va ieee ‘EXHIBITING « *: | : 
_. THE TIME FOR EVERY KIND OF WORK 


INTHE Hs : 


KITCHEN GARDEN, i eS FLOWER GARDEN, 
FRUIT GARDEN, . HOP. YARD, 
ORCHARD,» . GREEN HOUSE, 

- NURSERY, ic ‘HOT HOUSE, 
SHRUBBERY, and 
PLEERUE GROUND, GRAPE VINES. 


“ 


FOR EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR. 


- | BY AN OLD'GARDENER. = 


ea : oe ‘BALTIMORE: 
iy vt PUBLISHED BY FIELDING LUCAS, JR. 


raed be We eee 
vd “? a - ® 
af 


Wiha 

: | BISTRICT OF Cnet OT hg eee 
BE IT REMEMBERED, That on this Thirtieth 

pee turd year of the Independence of the e United 

ing Lueas, Jun, of the said District, hath deposit a 

_ title ofa Book, the gsc whereof he claims as/Proprighs 

Towing, to wit: _— ‘ “uy : 

“The Practical dente Beadenee: sporting the ne f 
work in the Kitchen Garden, Fruit Garden, eo ag 

é bery, E sround, Flower Garden, Hop | Yard, 
House anc sag oe Vines, for ereny eae gs the 


o 


-dener.” ie tg! ie a 
In conformity t the act ¢ of ‘the Conigress ofthe nite r -d States, 
“4 & fin act for the encouragement of learning, b: f the mee of 
s, charts, and books, to the authors and pi propriet witleds 


. during the times therein mentioned:” And also to the 
if pena plementary to an act, entitled, ‘ An a peter the 
> fearsine, by securing the copies of maps, cha rts, a bo 
_ and proprietors of such copies during tie times the’ 

i meee the benefits thereof to thearts of dusigni a 


I 


iemastonea os other Beats, . 


44. 

< 

» 

ae 
Kitcnen GArven, - \* - page 5 to 139 
Fruit Garden, - ae = - [40° 197 
eeherds ig op gee ee 168, 179 
Nursery, © - - - - : - 180 245 
Shrubbery, | - thee - - - 246 263 
Pleasure Ground, - - : : 264 271 
Flower Garden,  - - - mh im Ded i BA at 
Hop Vines, -  - - - ah 346 348 
Green House and Conservatory, = - - 349° 381. 
Blotouse,) 9 = oR = Rk a BBQs ATS 
Grape Vines, - - ~ - - - 419 424 


When it is required to ascertain the particular mode 
of culture of any plant whatever, refer to the catalogue | 
of the department; ‘to. which that plant belongs, and the 
method of cultivation,’ propagation, &c can be readily 
known, whether of the first, sécond, third, fourth’ class: as 

First, woody: second, herbaceous: third, bulbous; 


ak fourth, Eaedilent, 


_ As nature has confined plants of the same carseat ase 


‘and constitution, to the same mode of culture, some of 


éach kind are given, under the different heads, and by 


At the reference to these, the information will be sufficient 


$+ 
cule 
Ay 


4 


for the icon: propagation, Se. of the others, 


ue 


in 


in se 


3 Asparagus, 4 kinds 

4 Bean, Windsor, 14 kinds 

5 Kidney, bunch, 10 kinds — 
6 . €limbing, many varieties 


: ey & Lima 
7 Beet, 6 kinds 
8 Borage 
9 Borecole, 5 kinds 
10 Broccoli, 4 kinds 
31 Cabbage, 17 kinds 
12 Cabbae, Turnep, 3 kinds 
13 Calabash, or bottle gourd 
14 Cardoon 
15 Carrot, 3 kinds 
16 Cauliflower. 
AT Celery, 4 kinds 
18 Celeriac, or turnip rooted Celery 
19 -Chervil 
20 Chives 
21 Coriander 
22 Corn, Indian re 
23 Corn Beco a oi 
24 Cress, or Peppergrass,3 kinds 
25 Cress. Winter = en 
26 Cress Water 
27 Cucumber, round prickly 
ae lige plant, 2 kinds 
ndive, 3 kinds 
oH Finochia t 
31 Garlick 
32 Ground nut 


Tacs II. Of Avomatich 


2 Anise 
2 Sweet Basil 
3 Carraway 
4 Camomile 
5 Celery eee Ee 
6 Conagae a, vi 
7 Dill. °e ‘oe? 
. Fennel + ee 
Hyssop 
10 Lavender 
11 Lovage ~ 


yw 
41 Orach, or English ia 


57 Sea Kale, or Crambe 
58 Shalltt = 


18 Smallage — 


" shi i 4 
TABLE I. Of K pe Ge. Esculent Plans, § ee 


1 Artichoke, 3 kinds 
2 Artichoke Jerusalem 


a 4 aes , 


33 Leek, 2 Sind" ‘ 
34 Lettuce or Sallad 20 Kinds 


35 Melon ‘Musk, 14 kinds | 


36 Melon Water, Js gia ee 


37 Mushroom” # 


38 Mustard. white and Black oe 
39 Nasturtium . 
40 Onion, 8 kinds. 


42 Parcley, 3 kinds &, >a 
43 Parsnip * “e 

44 Patience Dock = 
45 Pea, Garden, 25 kinds eee 


46 Pepper Cayensgati ¥ ee 


- 47 Potatoe Common bea 


48 Potatoe Sweet ie sae * 
49 Pumpkin, many varieties 
50 Radish, \lori2kinds 
51 Radish "Horse N ntie 


54 Rocambole.— ¢ Ae ‘s 


55 Salsafy Rat 
§6 Scorzonera 


59 Skerret Pe at ee 
60 Sorrel =. bog spe 
61 Spinach, 3 kinds : 


eh a 


63 Tomatas 
as Turnip, 10 kinds a 


ae ae? 


Pot, and Sweet Herbs. 


62 Squash, many variet ies a 


12 Mary, “old, Pot ares. es 

13 Man ram ‘Sweet, ei, i ae 

14 Mint, Spear — ak ing hie : 
pi is a at 

15 Rosemary = 

16 Sage xt 


17 Savory, Summerand Winte ; 


19 Tansey — 5 AS “ 
20 Tarragon © 28 ae) 
21 Thyme, Shinde a ay ae 


Fra, 


INDEX. 


FA’ " i Aeparnetba, foreing, 13, 29, 132, 138 
eg ey forking up beds, do. 
45, 85, 93,105 
- be 296 

a ADONIS, es he 9 Ae making new planta- 
Alaternus, “= =) = 9 = 227 tions, lof ase 
Alisanders; = (= « 55,131 ul Gucaing bain 

Alspice Carolina—see Calyeth- iAstéra Chinese BPS Aa me 


thus Floridus. 
‘Almond, Double Flowering 


Dwarf, “¢ 5) = 300 
Aloes, : - 366 
Althea Frutex, or Hybiseus Sy- 

* - yiacus, - 222 
Amaranthus étiedlox: =. 308 
——-———— globe =, J~ $308 
fics a Searlet, ~~ 310, 313,340 
. = Belladonna, 317, 340 
ee mem ~Sarnensis,, me; 317, 340 
Andromedas, = = 223 
Anemone, — 280, 207, 301, 805, 312 
is take'u ‘roots, 7316 
method of planting, 335 

44 » sowing’ seed, . -. 342 
“Angelica, garden, - 56,104 
i Anise, ; : - - 56 
+ Aroup) flowers, tender, 283, 298 
Be o. “ halfhardy, «281 
; poe = 277 
Antholizas, - — - - 877 
+ Apocynum, |. S40), + -. 325 
h PE CES hs 2 141, 169 
sowing, . = 198 

gx aatber and preserve 

‘ti fruit of, . 161,178,179 
ap tec re tives 149, 152, 162 
'). «Arbor vite,common, .-. - 220 
2 ‘ - Chinese, -°. = 220 
Pdr care of, “17, 30, 53,100, 
ef 105 

i. make new planta-” = 
tions of,.. =~ 53 
"sowing seeds of, 54. 


ie rth winter dressing of, 132 
* "Artichoke, Je erusalem, 61 


; to preserve winter, 
f “Ash, common kind A - = 216 
ie > Inapmay- “+ =) 224 


I 


127. 


Auricula, care of, 280,297, 301, 306, 


330 

sowing seed of, 297, 302, 
335, 342 

new potting, - 306 


propagating by slips, roe 
314 


winter protection, 339 
Azaleas, or upright American 
rece era - - § 2233 
B. 
Bahbianas, SL ROLE aaa B07 
Baim, meh lym olan ae 56 
Balsams, - - - - 298 
Balsam apple—see momordica 
Bark stove, = - - 885 
Basil, sweet, - - =) =. 56 
Beans, Windsor, ‘ce. 30, 42, 68, 82 
/. kidney, to force, 34, 39) : 


in open ground, 
83, 94, 101, 106 
Limaand Carolina, 84, 94, 106 


Beech tree, * Tae Snot 
Beet, red, trv untae AB. BOROA 
‘to preserve in winter, i27, 
135 
plant out for seed, — - 57 
Belladonna Amaryllis, . Baca Wd 
Biennials and perennials, — 284, 285, 
304 
Blackthorn, or sloeé tree, 208 

Blossoms of early wall’ fruit 
trees, to protect, 154 
of orchards, protect, 171 
Borecole, or Scotch Kale, 39, 66, 31, 
92, 133 

{* 


oo 


; pe pees “a 4 
Vi 7 INDEX, , a Ye . 
Boxedgings = - page 253 Catchfly, ~~ ti 2p ee 206: 
Broecolli, [talian or cauliflower, Catmint, - Ma as 56 

_ 39, 67, 82, 92, 114, 133 Cauliflowers, care 0 aut “tai 
to preserve for winter, 134 pect 1,36, 131, 133 
Browallia, = | + = + 208 ~ sowing: seed of i in 
Brussels sprouts, - 67581, 92 9 "winter and (ae 
, Budding—see inoculating Fis, Me) My 15, 31, 64, 66, 80 

Buddleias, - - -° = 366 < — planting under 
Bulbs, planting, ‘191, 331, 333 _hand glasses, &e, 65 
——— taking up— early flower.» > es gk 92, 
~~. ing, - FS 317d r hehe wilh OF 
———- seedling, treatment of "313, —_——— winter Pree , 

39 3 aha 
—— sowing seeds of, 328, 331° cédak. of I sebanon, ie 

XL planting in glasses and ——= whiie, -- F Bis 

4 pots, .-  - 336. Celandine, f3s Cog Ts 
Mi iiats and tuberose rooted Case “Ad, “7 88 bo 105, 
flowers, =  ,. 290 to 294 115, 120 


Soren eat 89, 9, 100, io4, 114, 


—— ergs benedietus, 104 
3 Caraway, lia fc 
, a care eae 


Burnetgarden, -  -  - 56 


Cc. 


Cabbage, care of autumn sown 
plants, 32, 133, 137 
spring and summer; 32, 65, 
"80, 92, 97, 112 
planting out for head-- 
ing’: 2 =" 66,98, 117 
preserving heads ‘in 
winter, >. = 
planting mor secs 
Cactuses, - - 
Calicarpa, aa ae rer Am 
Calycanthus floridus, - . - 222 
Candy tuft, © -  «, == 
Canna Indica, - - - 
Canterbury bells, - nd 
Cape bulbs, os Ae mete 
Caparisy <9 PS Sy =” Neg a3 866 
Capsicum, - — - 57,71, 87, 95, 101 


' 
a 


120 


281, 2075, S01, 


: 304, 308, 314 - 


layin g and piping, 


318, 323, 826, 330 


compost for, we 
— planting seedlings, 


sol 


127, 138 


Catalogue of Kitchen Garden, _4 


Catal pa, - 216 


Collecting seeds, Bre. 5 


cs ae 


Pe = anones 


: E 
r 
—- 


$20 


Conservatory, 
eae 16, 33, 41, 69, 85, 98. 118, 


to preserve: for winter, ie "429 
Celeine, athe ~ 866 
Centaureas, - © - 
Camomile, - = — 


Cherry tree, - eee ae lal, 151 

‘double flowering, 337 
Chervil, ue ie - ont) =962,°114 
Chesnut, = Se i SS 8 


Chinese method. of propag ating Phi, 
Mos ee 


= 
Chrysanthemum, _ wah ie 30 
Chives,  - = he = os 51, 126 
Cinerias, Sm me oe 366 
Cistus, - = y= “meee 366 
Clary; <- = © roe 
Cockseombs, - 


Colchicum, i 
Coleworts, -- - 


Columbing, a ae 
Coluteas = =o ee 

Comfrey, = cae ES 
Compost,.-" = = 7, 107,254 


———— for earnations, / 301 
— aia and ‘Polya h 
i ee aes 
—-. une apples, Es 
——- tu) Ips, 
—_——. hyacinths, 
ranunculus 


alee 


Coriander, 
Cork tree, eo 
ze < 
Corn, Indian, ». tah 
Corn bess re vat 


fo OR Cia 
ae a 


’ 2 i. oe < 


51, pe 
31. 


4 


"INDEX. 


Coronilla; “ pages 364, 366 
Corrosive sublimates = #ien/170 
 Crocusesy spring, = >) -) 293 
——- autumnal, : - 313 
-Crown imperials, gon RY 293, 
© Cucumbers and melons in, hot 
ii beds, 9, 25, 26, 36, 64, 72,76, 
is ‘91, 100, 104 
— seedling nets ar, 36, 64, 76 
—— topping, >} A - 27 
—— for pickling, - ws =y-100 
Vy ae ampreghating: female flow- 
alba Mp =) VES Se ete = 28,36 
in hot house, 2 ie Ree aot 
»=— in the open ground, - = °77 
a late pickling, oS sy ve, 100 
¢ Curnaints, pr pst bey 143, 149, 155, 
165 
je propacating, =, 225 
_—-—— planting, - - - 149 
Cuttings of trees and shrubs, =: 194 
| Gyahielias ohak ee OTT 
, Cyclamen, es 317, $44, 366 
¥ Cypress,deciduous, “ = 218 
————- evergreen, .- -~ 219 
e D. 
Patties, double, woe 310, 332, 338 
Daphne, : = 353 
/ Dens canis, = = = $823 
Dill, ee te NG, Tad 
Dog’s ‘baneyesee ev agh all 
“Dolichos,.- - - $66 
) Dracocephalums, an, geod 
\ Dry-stove, Se age i | G89 
Pnastirston, fea - = 270 
‘ . Egg plant, 7, ie 88,94, 101) 
“Elm tree, >) - = 214 
» Elecampane, - ie ihe) 24, 
~ Endive; © 72,38, 94, 09, 104, 114, 125 


“ Erieas, or heaths, PP iat 


okakiyGeleaene, OY. A ia mew in S75 
% _ Espalier fruit trees, = eA EF 165 
. Euphorbia 1G ee Sh hg Nes 366 


Eyerpreen trees and ‘shrubs, 230; 232 


» Excavations ware fight, ~ 270 
os tr ae # - ; 
oF ‘Sy 


366° 


Vin 
F. 
Fiietaid of F Br anee—see ranun- 
culus aconiti folius. 
Fennel, =) 6+ 0+ © -, 56,104 
Fenugr reek 2 wih oy <, Mae eo 
Heyertewigias =. ime he ase 56 
Fig trees, planting and propa- 
gating, ane 
———— pruning, 9 - - 152 
———— care of,” - =. = 166 
———— different varieties, 154 
Finochio, © - wie aia Bim 6 BT LOA 
Fir trees, - - - - - 218 
Flos Adonis—see adonis 
Flower Garden, - 0 > >> 272 
Forcing frames, - - > 144 
Forcing. early fruit, - > 144, 150 
———— early flowers, - © 299, 392 
Forest trees, - = - - 181 
Framing ground, - “ -. = 8 
Franklinia, == 9 = =" > = 222 
French marigold, - = 322 
Fringe tree, .) =~ - - 224 
Pritillary, ov \p PA Se es BOS 
Fruit to preserve in incor - 177 
Fuschia, iad pat} e 364. 
Fumigating hothouse, &e. - 400 
G. 
Gardenias, = =.= 366 
Garlick, a= ‘51, 101, 128, 135 
Gathering fruit, - 160, 161, 178 
Genista, - na =» 366 
Geraniums, = - = 164, 366 


Goosebeiries, 143, Ness 155, 163, 165 
Gladiolus, — - 293, 37% 


Gooseberry trees, 143, 149, 155, 163, 


268, 


165 
Gordonias, - | -  - (+ 222 
Gourds, - sos = 79, 100 
Grafting, = =) = 199 to 208 
Grape vines—see vines 
Grass walks and lawns, - 268 
Gravel walks; °° 2° > 
Green house, to construct, dye- 

349 to 358 

—— sow seeds of plants, 363 


— Petre: by cuenney 


Pia ie 


Vill 
Gromwell, . me hs 
Guernsey lily,.. 
ce 
“ Hie 
Hawk weed, bite at eS 
Hawe,") 20% « 195 
Hawihorn hedges; iis "209 to 213. 
Hedges, various, = - 209 to 215 
Heaytsease, ath ita i ne 304 
iotr opium, ° . - 366 
Herbs, gathering of, — . Brant yart (io) 
_ Herbaceous plants, .  . 191,275 
Hibiscus rosa Chinensis, ° + © 394 
i MY Holly, "i Pe, . . . - .. 214 
, Hollyhock, ae oe Se a BaP 
Honesty, or satin flower,  . 304 
+ Honeysuckle, French, Pa” S304 
Hop, miei ts 346 to 348 
"Horehound, a SS ve - oe 56 
Horse radish, . Ba ree 
_Hot-beds, method of ‘making, 8, 360 


Hot-bed frames and lights, con- 

struction of, sy. 6 
ridges, to make, : 

Hot house orstove, to construct, 
38210 391 

Hyacinths, planting and care of, 
280, 293, 297, 300, 311, 334 
Hydrangea, . . . 332, 364 


EbysgOpy 8 ahh e, 2 bie ke 50 
wid L 

* Jacobeea lily--see amaryllis, 
scarlet, 

JASMINE, Mose wee 5 282, 364 

Teé-plant, iy sh ge Foy, “A 29RR 

Jerusalem kale, do Fo 67/81, 92 

mee : 61, 127 — 


_ Impregnating the female fbw-? 
ers of early cucumbers and © 


melons, oe 2 
“Inarching, — . © ite 1229, 366 
Indigo, 
Insects which infest hot houses, 
CIs SEK 2 ‘ . 397 to 400 
Indian cor n—see corn, Indian » 
Jonquils, 3 se ys) ew BOs 
Ipomea quamoclit, . .<. . 298 
Iris, bulbous, ——. : so 293 
flag leaved, oa «O27 
Judas tree, ite * oi, @224 
Mausticeas, 59% % 3 oe athe 
es ea ee tog hee 


Kaliiais! . hee ia . . mae. 
Kidney NE W/ 
Bitehen Garden, oe. _ 94 to 139 
r Napee g Te piiys)t sah Re TY iy ; 
Label aldatenig S92 | 
Laburnum, . «| 222 
eee, Oe ree Pret ie “S317 


25; 


364 Madder, 


Lapeyrousizs, Ay Sey. | me 
yt tree ire oy eo “386, A 
ALKS Pury. <i.) 1 Bho P a 33 1} 
Layatera;),” 0, am . m ne 
Lavender, commons « PS 7886 | 
Lavendulas, tender, (ees 
Lawnssee grass | lawns” sm 


Layers of Be me nia. te 

> making, ore 195 | 
— take off, plant, #239 | 
Leaves, compost ae 


for. mat hot 
Leeks, to sow, + ++ 5 
a Ce Oe atthe ig 8. 
Lemon trees, to shift, ihe, oy 
eare of, tapi? oon 
to prune or head down, — 
‘inoculate, . " o ant 
indrch,?,,” S2ceges au 
‘Lettuces, 4 12, 13, %, ee 
noe 103, 10 95 115, 
taht white, he tee oe 
red, f se : 8 i 
ip: Sef ie valley a ‘ ig i Al 
“Lime or linden. tree, bs os in Sa 
Lime tree, fi sui ae 
Liquorice rooty, ee 


; 82, 98, | 
ae 137 | 


 Lobelias,: ‘ 
“Locust tree.” ne 
* London ‘Prides 
Lovage, met ‘a 
Love apple—see one 
Lunaria--see hone 
Lyciums, PRS ys se Ki 
Lychnis, awa ues oF fa 
‘searl let See 


* 


- ad 4 * 
” ¥ a 


gS 3.8 


“Magnolia Png te 


INDEX, ix 


Okra, ..:,. '* - » » 77, 89,94 


Olea ‘or olive; -  -*\ = . 366 
Oleander - 4) 0 * 364, 366 
Onions, common sowing seeds, 
&e. 48,.76,'86, 94, 101, ie 
——— planting small bulbs, 
——— to gather, 101, ie 
ee atte 8) =. Sime vine. Lie ae 
——— Welsh, = - » 5 115, 132 
planting for gerd. 125 
Orache, | - - 72 


Orange trec, care and culture of, pe 
———-—— pruning, . - 


—— shifting, lca 362 


Seas abe inoculating, ? i 
Lo parching, =~ 386 
SORBLLSS Se Fino ae ere ie 


Pp. 


* Peonia, or peony, - = 327 


Palma Christi, my ml gs 89. 
Pencratium,. = == = 7 380 


Papaw tree, - 5. mo TO. 

Paper mulberry tree, - 224 

Paper frames, “= - _° 35 

Parsley, common, 18, 34, 43 

Hamburg, or large 

~ rooted, > - 43,87 

Parsnip, 33, 40, 69, 85, 94, 106, 114, 

116, 135 

_ Passion flower, a 232, 366 

- Patience dock, - ~~ 182 
Peach trees, pruning and train- 

-. . Ing, 142, 149 

-_— padding. ee th 939, 934 

—— double flowering, = 337 


¢ 
' ee olia; Lats are ‘Page 221 
o—-— plant es) 184, 186 
* Mallow, cane . 296 
~ Mamiure, - ss 24 
. Manna, ‘officinal, wie 224 
Map! le, - Stk Pg + E285 
le oso no af en SO 
French, -° 9- = 321 
Y —, African, Pa a ted 321 
Marjoram, sweet, 9° = 56 
Massonius, rst otter 8% 
ie JMedlars, = 7 7 - 2299 
“Melanthiums,, - ~~ 366,377 
”. Melias, Sr alee et Pl 366 
f es felianthuses, eto lis 366 
te Melons; musk—see cucumbers 
( “Melons—see cucumbers 
ape aeorae= sowing, for Mangoes, 100 
i) nome WATEKINE'S * 105 
) Mesembryanthemums, -. 366 
\ Mignonette, — - 290 
| ““Mimosa—see sensitive plant, 
| “Mint, spear, we AA, 56 
i) === pepper, — ae tiay - 56 
\ —— cat or nip, Bee - 56 
| ‘Momordica, : =. = 87,315 
+ Mulberry eee pie EWE c. 224 
Wr paper. = == 224 
‘Mushrooms, 17, 35, 110, 120, 131, 138 
b Myrtles, Br S = 362, 364, 366 
Hig yey :e : sn N. 
hips % By mA . 
\) Qo Nareissus, common, - 293 
Wee he polyanthus, = 337 
Rs —— autumnal, = 293 
Wi ‘Nasturtium, or Indian cress, 70 
ih ‘Nectarine trees, pruning, 149 
HH buddingy= =~ > 282 
Ws Nettle tree, — : Cee OLS. 
A, ewly g rafted trees, Fone ‘of, 231 
I isl se sae ost pudded: tres, care 2 of 231, 
SUR share tess ARE 1233 
ty NEHA, 98 = Oe gaa - > 996 
ih, apeet ys eg ete 4 180 to. 245 
P Sen be i O.. ¥i pe > 
4 (Ss ‘ ae & : ‘ 
+ i Oak leaves’ for bomposts 254 
{| — -—forhot-beds,. = = 415 
————— for stove AY ALS 
* Qaks, ..- a ; =) 239 
*. Oiled paper frames, - 35 
Bf ae 
1 ee F ae 
ty 


—— gathering, dc. fruit of, 176 
Pear trees, pruning and train- - 
ing, os 141, 
—— budding, — age ake 932, 234 
—— grafting, Lites Wet 99> 200 
—— gathering, ce. fruit of, 177, 178 
Pea sticks, - = 5 a 
- Peas, earden, raising in i hot-beds, 3 
—— in open ground, 11, 41, 68, my 
93, 96, 102, se 
= sticking; <a 
—— Tangier, = - 66 


 —— everlasting , dre. = = 296 


Pelargoniums—see geraniums 
Peppers, red—see eapRCUNS 
ayes ey) 9 phan up 56 


H Biase Ground, . 
fiom trees, pr une and train, 


x 2 AO 2B 


Perrennial and biennial flowers, 
sowing seed of, 304, 309 
planting or transplanting, 


304, 309, 327 

‘Persicavia, . < «#331 
Persimmon, — de . oo 216 
Phiommy yey” Mar oll. ihe See 
Phioxes . « 297, 
Pine apples, care of, - 889, 400 © 

' compost for, 308 


ropagation of 
Pines and fire, t os . 218, 237 
Pinks, same as ‘carnations, which 
SEC AVG" 
Plants, to support for seed, 
Plane tree, : 215 
Planting trees, 6 155, 156, 162, 173, 
178, 239, 241 
254 to 271 
141, 
Py M pape 
pra tin, fo 
budding: Scr 
Poles for Lima beans, : 
grape vines, ° » 423 
Polyanthus, ; 3 -, 802, 335 
propagate by seed, 297, 
302, 344 
ee Dy Sbipsy? 9 i«, (7?-300 
Polyanthus Naxrcissus—see nar- — 
Cissus, © ii 
Pomegranate, 6°). ih 4s 
Poplars,ortuliptree. . , 
Poppy, ah, Shes: Ste Baie 
Pot herbs, &c. Signe 
Pot marigold, a 
Potatoes, common, 
; sweet, $79, gl 
Preserving blossoms of fruit. 
trees,” ge es a 


332 
5, 84 


J 


379 
215 
296 
- 56,95 

56 


Princes feathers,’ ww 
Privet,common, —- - 209 
Propagating fruit trees, 164, 237 
Proteas, 69 he 3300) 
Protecting roots oF trees, Ge. 143 
seedlings and tender 
plants, ° " 243, 294" 
Pruning espalier, wall and nur- 
sery trees, be. 141, 143, 151, 162, )° 


‘ 167, 172, 195, 241, 244 
Purslane, Bers 5T, 68 
Punyphins and gourds, 79, 91, 100 
eoncee, 4 Sgt + 208, 209 
xP y 
+ 

ry m4 
‘ “iis 


89 


-, 202. 


18, 57, 97, 184. 


154, 156 
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SECTION 1. 


: to “PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


Ae the ground in the paste and middle states at this 
season. of the year, is frozen so hard as not to be dug, 
h the manure may be carried into those places where it 
‘is needed, and left ina heap, but not spread—after the 
| haulm or whatever may remain on the ground from the 
wm dast year’s crop is raked together and burned—the — 
ae fences to be repaired, seed rubbed out and cleaned, 
"prepare straw mats for the hot-beds, also shreds of the 
Russian mats, nails and twigs for the espalier trees, 
ih which are to be pruned’ in this and next month,—get 
“Yall the garden tools in repair, and procure such as , 
may be necessary ; provide fromthe woods a sufficient 
_ quantity of pea sticks, and poles for the running beans ; 
s » dress and. point them, so as to be ready for the use 
f designed. This part of the business should not .be 
dees until the peas, &c. are sown, or after the 
‘hurry of business commences in the’ spring. 
a . The various kinds of hotspur peas will require rods 
from four to five feet high, the marrow fat, morotto, 
. &e. from six to seven feet high. The running beans 
"Tequire strong poles from eight to nine feet high. 
+. Byery active and well inclined gardener will find 
lg abundant employment in the various departments of 
he eenics at this season and he need not be idle. 


1 Rear. | 


eRe ‘The art of managing garden frames in generalis ab- 

| \solutely essential to every good gardener, and cannot. 

_ be better exemplified than in the raising of ‘early cu * 

- cumbers and melons, And, besides, these fruits coming - 
‘ ; 9 ; 

| 


ah 
wi 


OL ee e? 
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| 


each, each light containing 5 rows of: glass panes 6 


‘a piece of pine about 34 inches wide and inches th h 
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into use at an early season, will he much valued and , 
esteemed. © . . ie EAS aaah anae 


P Several other kinds bakivchen garden vegetablesare 5 


desirable at an early season, such as cresses, rape, let- 
tace, mustard, radishes, ‘&e. to cut. while your 23 as 
paragus, radishes, peas, kidney beans, &c. to be for- 
warded to early perfection ; cauliflower and.cabbage- 
plants to succeed those ‘sown in September, and to — 
_ produce a principal crop for early summer use. 
You should now prepare the necessay supplies of 
hot stable-dung, rich earth, and other Hi ingen for 
the Pea eye of the plants in hot-beds iy te 


2, Hab hed Pedies wal igtntes A 
tears frames ought to be made of 14 inch or 2 sbieh 2 


. ae of the best yellow pine, 9 fee 2 inches ~ long, 
b 


4 feet 10 inches wide, as high again in th ; ack as © 


front, i. e. from 18 in. to 36 in. high in the back, and 


from 9 to 18 in. in front. This way’ -of making them 


_ is to give the top a proper slope to the sun, as wellas. 
‘a declivity to carry off the wet, when covered with 


glass lights, which are to be taken off, and put on oc- — 
casionally ; every joint ought to be. tongued, the bet-. 
ter to prevent the admission of cold air into, or th ‘e 
escape of warm air out of the bed... The - back and 
front to be nailed to corner posts, so as to admit the. e 
ends to fit neatly; which ends are to be made fast to the 
posts by iron bolts keyed in the inside, in order that 
the frames may be taken asunder, when necessary, : 
with the greater facility. When the frame is finished, 


give it two or three good coats” of paint ’ before you 
- use it, and with a little care and an annual painking, 
Bek 


it may last 20 years. a 
These: frames will take ieee cleats of feet wide 


in. by 4 in. over-lapping one another about half an 
inch, Where the sashes (when laid on the frame) meet, 


should run from back to front (well supported at ec 
place by pieces strongly. nailed on) for their support, 


: and for them to alide on, in the centre a — apwell 


ee 
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as in the lower ends of the frame, it. willbe proper 
to make a groove, five eighths of an in. wide and one 
quarter deep, rounded at bottom to receive and Carry 
off any wet which may work down between the sashes. 
‘Provide a requisite supply of good horse stable-dung, 
from the dung-hills in stable yards, &c. consisting of 
that formed of the moist stable litter, and dunging 
of the horses together, choosing that which is moder- 
' ately fresh, moist and full of heat—always preferring 
that which is of some lively, warm, steaming quality ; 
of'which take the long and short together, as it occurs. 
Two cart loads will be enough for making a bed of 
proper dimensions for a one light box, and so in pro- 
» portion. for a. larger. “3 en ee 
After the dung is procured as abovye,.proceed to 
making the hot-beds, or ifthe dung is rank, (previous- 
ly to forming it into a bed) it would be proper to im- 
prove it a little for that purpose, by forking the whole 
up into a heap, mixing it well together, and let it 
thus remain eight or ten days, to ferment equally, and 
for the rank steam to evaporate in some degree; 
by this treatment the heat will be steady and lasting, © 
‘and acquire a proper temperament for making the 
_ hot-bed, and not so liable to become violent and burn- 
© ing, as when the dung is not previously prepared. 
ie Bee eee, tae tf 3.—Compost. > x 
*< A gardener should always provide himself with a 
‘proper supply of rich, light, dry earth or compost, 
under some airy dry shed, or hovel, covered at top, 
to keep out the rain, &c. that the earth may be pro- 
perly dry; for if too moist or wet at. this, time, it. 
would prove greatly detrimental both to the growth 
of the seed and young plants, as well as be very apt 
to cake and burn at bottom, next the dung, by the 
strong heat of the bed. © , oer 
_ In order to prepare the compost (if a sufficient 
quantity is not easily obtained) procure equal parts of 
» > good, light,-rich, garden earth, and mellow surface 
~ Joam from arich pasture ground, with the turf; add to 
these a. fourth of very rotten, or old, hot-bed dung, 
and let the whole be duly incorporated, and exposed 
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to the weather several months before it is used, turn- 
ing the heap over évery five or six weeks. , Bt A 
* Daa oS, ee 
4., —Framing Ground. ey Pia 
This part of the garden should be well deteaded 
from cutting winds, exposed to the sun, and enelc sed 
with live hedges, or a close board fence, the former 
being preferable. If the bed i As made on the surface 
of the ground, at this early : season, it affords the Op- 


‘portunity of lining the sides with fresh hot dung, to | 


augment the heat when it declines, and | also prevents 


_» wet from settling about. the bottom of the bed, which. 
© ee the: ease and. causes the heat to io , aa 


oi 
Lh 
as 


Bags é a rate the Bon bode 
Having all things prepared as directed eS and the 
dung in proper order, according to the manner men- 
tioned in No. 2, begin to make the bed, observing. to. 
shake and mix the dung well, as you lay it, and beat. 
it down, as firmly as possible, with the back of the 
fork, as you go on : but do not tread it, fora bed which. 
“is trodden’ hard, will not work so kindly, and will be 
more liable to urn, than that. which is allowed to set- 
tle gradually of itself. In this manner proceed until. 
you have spread four feet thick of manure in the bed, 


which will not be too much, this will allow it to settle \ 
8 inches, or more, in a fortnight’s time, and ¢ as. ‘soon BS 


} as settled, let the frame and glasses be put on, and. 


' keep them close until the heat comes up, then. mise 


the glass behind, that the steam may pass away. 
After the dung of the hot-bed has. settled, as before. 

proposed, the next thing to be observed, is a 

per earthing of the bed to receive the seed. 4 
Three or four days after the bed is made, prepare to. 


earth it, previously observing, if it has settled | une-) 


qually, to take off the frame and glasses, and level 
any inequalities, make the surface smooth, put on the’ 
frame again, and then lay therein as" much of the 


, above-mentioned earth as will cover the whole s urface » 


I 


of the bed, about four to six inches thick. lt ‘is then — 


oi ready for sowing the seed, or fixing the pots therein. 


x 
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SECTION Il. 
1.—Early “Cucumbers. and: Melons. | 
As it is generally the ambition of gardeners to ex+ 


cel each other in the production of early cucumbers, 
&e. all necessary preparations, for that purpose, 


» should be made this month, by preparing the hot-beds 
' (as directed in the former section) in which to raise 


the plants ; for they, being of a tender quality, require 
the aid of artificial heat, under shelter of frames and 
glasses, until the middle or latter end of May. But by. 
the aid of hot-beds, cucumbers, in‘ young green fruit, | 


“may be fit to cut. or gather in Feb. Mar. and April, Ke. 


Ses 


and ripe melons in May and June. 

The proper sort of cucumbers for the early crops, 
are the early short prickly and long green prickly ; ; of 
which the first comes earliest, but the latter is consi- 
derably the finest fruit. 

The cantaleupe is one of the best melons, ‘for its 
handsome growth, good size,'and superior flavour. 
The Polignac, nutmeg; and Hae, are also fine me- 
lons. a : 

‘In procuring seeds for immediate: sowing, both of 


..cucumbers and melons, it is advisable to have those 


of two, three or four years old, if possible, as the 
plants will generally show fruit sooner, as well as pro- 
duce more fruit than those of new seeds. 

_After performing the directions given in the preli- 
minary observations, fill two,. three or more middling: 
smallish garden pots, with more of the aforesaid rich 
earth, place them within the frame on the’ hot-bed, 
put on the glasses and continue them till the earth in 
the pots is warm; then sow the seeds in the pots, 
both of cucumbers and melons, separately, more or 
less in each pot, according to the quantity of plants re- 
wee cat covering in the seeds near half’ an inch deep 


» with the same earth. 


After sowing the seeds, put on the sasaes close ; 
but when the steam from the heat of the’ Pee rises 
x 


as 
ae 
Ve 
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copiously, give it vent by raising one corner of the 
upper ends of the lights, half an inch, or an inch. 
Carefully cover the glasses of the hot-bed every ¢ even- 
ing, about an hour before sun-setting, if mild weather, 
but earlier in proportion to its severity, with garden 
mats, and uncover them every morning, about an hour 
after stin-rise, at this Redsone and as. the bed will at 
first have a strong heat and steam within the frame, it 
may be advisable to cover only a sing thick, for 
" the first three or four nights, but a great heat ° 4 


7% 


W decreases i increase the coverin 
Pe eal dh iL) three or four days after. Beas is so’ Ses 
a. -may expect the plants to appear, when it ne pro- 
_. | per to admit fresh air to them, by rais the upper 
-» end of the glass a little every day ; ar Ka the earth 


yeah pots appears dry, refresh it moderately with a 
little water which has stood in the bed all oie to 

take off the cold chill; applying i 
' © o’clock of the day, and ‘principally 0} 
about the roots, not over the tops of the p vy 
done, shut down the glasses close, for ab out an’ Eat, 

then open them again a little, and shut them « close to- 

» wards the evening; then continue to cover the whole 
every. night. with garden mats. And now, if the heat 

of the bed 1 1S ney and the Sibi os ‘very s ce 


Mamitthe fresh air at ait proper eet ae the 

' day-time, to promote strength in the plants, otherwise 
they would run weak, and very long and feeble shank- 
ed; raising the glass as before observed, and if windy 
or very sharp air, hang a mat before the place as above. 
When the plants are three or four days. old, the 


should be planted in small pots, and treate 
4 following manner. Fillthe’ pots, the. day pane, 
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intend to'remove the plants, with some rich; dry earth, 
and set them within the frame, till next day, when the 


“earth in the pots will be warm; then take the plants 
‘(which are in the seed pots)'up carefully, raising them 


with your finger, &c. with all the roots. as entire as 
possible, and with as much of the earth as will readily 
adhere about the fibres; the pots’ of earth being 


ready, and the earth in them, a little concave, a small 
depth, place the plants in the hollowed part of the 


epote. (i 


earth slopingly, with their roots towards the centre, 
and earth over their roots and stems near an inch 
thick, plant three plants in each pot, and if the earth 
is quite dry, give a very little water just to the roots 
of the plants only, and directly plunge the pots into 
the earth on the bed, close to one another, filing up 


all the spaces between, with earth, and let the whole 


of the frame be covered with earth to the rims Of the 
‘ 5 


Examine the beds every day, ‘to see that the roots 


_ of the plants do not receive too much heat; if this 


appears to be the\ case, draw up the pots a little, re- 
plunging them again to their rims when the danger is 
over.. Two or three days after planting, if the bed is 


‘in good condition, the plants will have taken root. 

if there should be a brisk growing heat in the bed, 
“in order to preserve it as long as possible, apply some 
outward protection of long stable-litter, straw, waste 


hay, dried fern or leaves of trees, raising it by de- 


aoe 


grees round the outsides of the frame. In about a 


fortnight after the bed is made, the heat begins to 


decline, then remove the temporary protection of sta- 


ble-htter; &c. from the outsides of the’ bed, and apply 
a linmg of fresh hot horse dung close to one or both 
sides, as may appear necessary, by the heat being 
more or less decreased ; for a constant regular degree 


. of heat must be supported, to resist the/external cold, 
_ and continue the plantsin a proper state of advancing 


ie: 
MAGE n 


growth, but if the heat is not greatly declined, it 
would be advisable to line only one side first, apply- 


"ing it to the back of the bed; and in a week or fort- 
night after, line the front, &c. forming the ining about 


=: 


te 
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15 or 18 inches wide ; but raise it very little higher 
than the dung of the ‘bed, lest it throw’ ‘in.too much 
heat immediately to the earth and roots of the f : . 
covering the top with earth two inches thick, ‘to p: re 
serve the heat, and prevent the rank steam of Gee new 

dung from coming up, and entering into the frame, 
where it would prove destructive to the plants; the 
lining will soon’ greatly revive the declining heat of 


’ the bed, and continue it in good condition : a sisi rico 


longer. . ms 
After. Tas thes ‘the. saves ea very cold, “wet or. 
‘showy weather prevail, it may be proper to lay: a quan- 
- tity of dry long litter all round the general Tining, | 
which will protect the whole from drivin cold, rains, 
and snow, and Spee ee the heat: of, the bedi aed beta ' 
growing temperature. Bee 4 aes Cay MeN ene! 
By carefully renewing dex rene Iibideae 
the bed may be préserved i ina proper temperature of 
heat, to continue the plants, in a free growing state, - 
in the same bed, until of due size for Sade at into » 
the large hot-beds, finally to remain to produce their 
fruit, as Asai in. Selsey under bea cucum- 
it, “ge aS . es r 


2. aig aii the warious. sorts of. Lance a Aa! 
If you have lettuce plants in frames, or under hoop » 
arches, which were sown in October, and defended — 
from the severe frost with mats, let both enjoy the 
open air at all opportunities, by taking the glasses or 4s 


_ other shelters entirely off, when the ‘weather is mild 


and dry; but if the plants are frozen, let them in that 
state be carefully protected from the hot oe which | 
would materially injure them. ek aig 
In very wet weather, and when sharp cauanees srr ee 
prevail, keep the glasses over them, observing, how-— 
ever, to raise the lights behind, two or three inches * 
in mild days, to admit air to the plants; for if they 
are kept too close, they will be drawn up weak, a 
attain to but little perfection; but let the glasses be 
close shut every night. In severe frosty weath her keep . 
them close night and day, and cover the glasses with | 


$ 
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mats or/straw, &c.’ both.of nights and occasionally in 
the day time.—Also let the same care be observed to 
those under hoop arches: but let them have the full 
air, in mild, open weather. 

Where lettuces are planted i ina south border, un- 
der a wall or board fence, &c.. it would be advisable, 
in hard frost, to cover them as above. 

Pick off all decayed leaves, keep them clear from 
weeds, destroy slugs, and in mild Saeets stir the 
surface of ae earth between them. 


Si isha Tetthebe, : 

When lettuces have not been sown in autumn for 
early spring uses, you may. now sow any. of the Cos, 
or cabbage: kinds, on a slight hot-bed under glasses, 
to be planted out in spring; the young plants may be 
forwarded, if pricked. into another fresh hot-bed next 
month ; and in.the latter end of March, or beginning 
of April, they will be strong, and fit to be transplant- 
edinto warm borders. 


4. A Pine early epiar eens . 

Hot-beds for forcing asparagus may be made with 
success, any time this month, which will afford 
young asparagus for the table in February and March. 

For this purpose, you must be furnished with plants 
that have been raised in the natural ground till of three 
or four years growth, which are to be planted in a hot- 
bed, and managed agreeably to directions in No. 1 of 
this section. Or, , 

‘Beds of asparagus may: be previously ardvided to 
suit the frames intended for this purpose, and. after 
the plants are three or four years old, they may be 
dug around, and the frames ‘set down within 4 or 5 
inches of the top of the bed, and the trench around the 
frame or frames, sufficiently large to hold the proper 
proportion of hot dung to force the plants, and as this ” 
is to be attended to in the fall, they must be protect- 
ed from severe frosts, by being covered with straw, 
&c. to about two feet deep, until it may be judged ne- 
“gids to force the asparagus,. which shouldbe be- 
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gun six or eight weeks before it is required to be used, 
and'when the straw &c. may betaken off andth 
es put on, also the trenches to be well fille with 
dung about 2 feet wide and 24 feet dee nail eatin 
the frame, and afterwards “managed : as No. 1—early 
cucumbers, &e. _ Asparagus, forced in this last’ man- 
ner ‘may be furnished for’ the table | December, 
January and February. © ROOe Ne 2 ; 
But the former anietionl i: Eerie followed | by 
gardeners, as suitable plants can ways be obtained 
_, for the purpose, and the latter requiring: ‘a systematic 
arrangement of three or four years, it is not so fre- 
quently followed, but as in both cases. the plants. are 
materially injured, in this latter method they recover 
sooner than in the common way ; ‘and three beds of 
asparagus arranged according tot is method will an- 
swer ne a Pde we succession: | of b 10t- anit plants. — 


ce 5, — Min ty Tones 2 ives 

vee a. small hot-bed for mint, meee eiicquiced 
at an early Beason, in youyeeem shoots, me o_o 
mint-sauce, &c. BEBO SR a : 
About two a shige of dung, may be paige over 
the hot-bed, and over this. day. about: 4or 5 inches ; 
- depth of earth, ready for planting. — seer 
Then. having some ‘roots of common spear-mint, 
place | them upon the surface, pretty thick, and cover 
them with earth about an inch anda half ‘deep iy es 
By es same means you may? er tansey and tar 
TapOn. BP 


La ee 6! ea email 1 Sallading. Sa, 
"Make! a slight. hot-bed, in which to s 
ent sorts of small sallading, such as cres 
rape, ‘radish: and lettuces, to cut while 
Let small, shallow, flat drills be 
back to the front of the bed; sow th 
each sort. ‘separately and very thick, cov 
“not more than a quarter of an inch with 


~ but: just covered, ‘it will one and 


*. _* 
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will, rise more expeditious and regular; as the seed 
may be sown thick all over'the bed, each one sepa- 
rate ; smooth it down with the spade, hen sift as much 
light earth over as will just cover rity, and directly put 
on the glasses. 

As soon as the’ plants appear give them as. much 
air as the state of the weather will admit of. Where 
a regular succession of these small sallads are required, 
the sowings should be repeated once a fortnight. 

If you ‘have not hot dung to spare to make hot- 
beds for this purpose, the seed may be sown in a 
sloping bed of natural earth, under a shallow garden 
frame, covered withglasses; and also carefully cover- 
ed-with ie in severe frosty weather. » 


C— Cautlipevver Plans. 

‘The cauliflower plants which were raised and plant- 
ed in frames last autumn for protection in winter, to 
plant out in spring, for an early summer crop, should 
be examined in open weather, and where any damaged 
or withered leaves appear, let them be picked off; 
suffer no weeds to grow among them, and stir the sur- 
face gently between, which will, enliven and. cherish 
the plants,» 

In open weather, let the slates ioe plenty of air 
every day, by raising the: glasses, or.taking them en- 
tirely off when the weather is mild and dry; but gene- 
rally continue the glasses over in rainy weather; keep- 
ing them close down. every night, and do not ser 
them at all in severe frosty weather. : 

In severe weather, cover the glasses. every night 
with mats; straw, &c. also in such weather, lay some 
litter around the outsides of 2 frame. 


8 Sowing Cauliflower ee and Cubbade nee. 
Sow cauliflower seed the beginning, middle; or any 
time thisimonth, to raise plants to succeed those sown 
in autumn, or in case those have keen killed by the se- 


‘ verity of the winter; but in order to forward the plants, . 
it will be necessary to sow, them in a slight, hot-bed, 


and proceeyy as Perm or 
section. ie be Nees 
he rw rly : ers! 
to be treated as ig tHe cauliflow 
Mime canine 4 9 Sine tid 


“when ‘young carrots are req | 
Thee ‘they may be | forwarded by sowing 
moderate ee epost the middie ( 


oe the seed teks on tl 
the same kind ; h 
r whed the I 
air in miid 
and ir in every z 


*, oir Sk Mic. big “ae. Ste pee 
rl 


net order u have tadishes as. 


‘ 


ae any time ‘in this month, - 
hot-bed_ for agarden frame, only 
of. dung, sufficient just to pre 
mination of the seed, and forwa: 

~) ” rately, without runnin them up long sha 
; "When the. bed is made, set on the frame 
«about six inches of light, ‘rich, dry’ earth. 

- — post, then haying | ‘some seed of gee . 
© top salmon,» or purple radish, sow " ev 


a 
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surface, press it into the earth with the back. of the 
spade, cover it nearly half an inch deep with the pre- 
pared mould, or light, rich earth, and cover the 
frame with the glasses. 

When the ‘plants appear ‘above ground, give them 
as much air as possible, but so as to guard against 
the ground being at all frozen, the glasses, with 
this precaution, being entirely taken off, whenever it 
can be done with safety, even for half an hour at a 
time, or tilting them high at one end, asthe weather 
will permit, otherwise they will run up long shank- 
ed, and fail altogether. After the plants have been 
up a few days, thin them regularly with your hand, 
where they stand too thick, and leave the strongest 
plants not less than an inch asunder. Keep up a gen- 
tle heat in the bed when it declines, oy aS a 
moderate lining of hot dung. 


BI .— Mushrooms. 

Mushroom-beds should he carefully attended to at 
this season.. They should have sufficient covering to 
defend them effectually from the frost, snow, or much 
wet or moisture. The covering should, be of. coarse 
litter, straw, haulm or other refuse materials, (buck- 
wheat haulm, if taken care of where it can be had in 
plenty, would answer many valuable purposes, ) this 
covering should be at least two feet thick, and if 
heavy: rain or snow, should have. ‘penetrated quite ; 
through the covering, this must be removed imme- 
diately, or the spawn will be in danger of perish- 
ing. Replace the covering, when this occurs, with 
another of clean, and dry wheat, or other straw, or of 
haulm, as before, and in order to defend the bed more 
effectually from wet or cold, it is advisable to spread 
large garden-mats, or canvas cloths, over the straw, 
which will ove a great PERCE to the beds. 


“12. S nenabee: 

artohotee if not landed up before, should, not be 
neglected any longer, except the severity of the frost 
yhrerents i it; in which easess cover each plant vith light 


fot 


» 
oe 


> 


Restore’ to spread light, dry, long litter, 
] 
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stable litter, first clearing away the decayed old leaves 
—but if the state > of the earth will admit of ie aes 
tween, and earth up the plants. . sae eh fie ays 

The we “of landing up_ and securing A c 
against severe frosts, should be care fully perfo1 ned in 
November and December. It should never, be omitted 
at that time, for if this care is not extend Je 
plants. will bein danger. of being entirely destroyed rl 
seyere winters, and it may be difficult to procure 
young slips to recruit the piantat ons. ‘If the plants 
are of the true globe sort, this care 1 


is the Sam 
sary, as they are particularly tender, ee 

Tt would be advisable, as soon as ‘the s ‘se ere. 
' Hatyeen: 
the rows, and if this litter should sett tle down so as 
to become of but | Tittle import, it should be taken off, 
and a second or even third supply? aa Be spread 
over them. 


sha bh eBieaee rg ae 

If young potatoes: are required ahi! plant some of. 
the early dwarf kind in a moderate hot-bed, and ae 
tect them from frosts as before directed. Odi pie ‘ 


14. ie Hi atur ig round sowing ia ta oo 
This may, some seasons, be performed i in the mid- 
dle’ states, at this time of the- year, and when the. 
weather i is mild and the: earth : can be dug wu e of 
the hardy Pp ate. may be sown in warm south. expo- 
sures, althoug! the crop is not much to be pepe 


on, yet sometimes it sufficiently rewards. the toil. 


Spinach. of the round leaved kind 1 may 
asituation asabove. Lea tet Nat 
Parsley, also, for armas for early use- cS as ut 
border. — Vie a 

Some small eigine: ma: y also, be: sown, and fdisk es. yi 
And although the weather may set injcold 
stroy the ‘germination of the seed, yet th 
be improved for the March crops. er iadile U “eae aaiy ty K 
Where a new kitchen garden is founings nee. 
ed, the preparation of the ground should now. — 
warded, by OSE bah An ane ‘eecontpate ae 


te 
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nuring with dung, where needful, and also applying 

ortions of fresh earth to such particular parts where 
it May appear necessary, having the whole, one or two 
spades in depth of good fertile soil ; and when wholly 
prepared as above, divide and lay out the ground into 
regulir compartments generally, forming'a border; next 
the outward fences, from four to five or ten feet wide ; 
and next to this allow five feet for a walk, thena border 
three and a half or four feet wide; and within this 
have the main quarters, for the principal general crops) 
divided into beds and other compartments. ° 

By trenching it is intended to have the ground dug 
two spits deep, the under part of the mould thrown 
on the top, in long ridges, if the whole had been well 
manured, and this part of the work would have been 
better performed. i in the fall or beginning of Dec. and 
whenvit may be required to spread the ground for 
planting it may be done with facility, and the soil will 
then be adapted for carrots, parsnips, beets, and such 
other ésculent roots as require a deep soil. 

As the winters in the middle and eastern states are 
often very severe, and also variable, the best general 
rule for the gardener; is to trench his ground as late 
in the fall as he possibly can, the winter will then me- 
liorate and. improve the soil, and the virtue of the 
manure will be more readily received by the plants, as 
well as enable him to prepare the different compart- 
ments for the spring crop, which requires his full at- 
tention in March, the whole coming on nearly at one’ 
time, and he can spread three or four times as much 
ground in the time he may be employed in digging a 
certain portion, And as no specific season can be 
fixed on for the general crops in the natural ground, 
the gardener ought always to be prepared to com- 

emence his. work as soon as the hard frost is over, so 
as to have hisyhardy seed in the ground | as early as 
possible; yet some general rules will be given in the 
following PaeGe 


bit ee Souter. States. 
. In Georgia, South Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, - 
and such other parts of the southern states, as are 
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not subject to winter frosts, you may sow carrots, 
parsnips, beets, spinach, lettuce, radish, celery, pars- 
ley, cauliflower, broccoli, cabbage, onions, &e, espe- 
cially towards the latter end of this month. 

Sow peas and plant beans of various kinds, earth 
up such beans and peas as are advanced in growth, 
rod and stake such of them as require it.—As the 
temperature of the climate in these southern states, 
at this season, is somewhat similar to that of March, 
in the middle and eastern states, the directions given 
in March will answer for the southern states in this 
month, and ample instructions will there be given. 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


AS the kitchen garden is the most useful, as well 
as absolutely necessary department, in order to have 
a full supply of the necessaries of \life, it is therefore 
of the utmost importance to pay some attention to the 
choice of soil, situation, and extent, as well as to ma- 
nure it sufficiently for the regular growth of the crops. 

A full supply of manure, compost, or rich soil, 
should be procured, and the plants will thrive much 
better, should the manure, if stable dung, be left ina 
heap and turned over frequently, for some months be- 
fore used; also, that the ground in general be trench- 
ed two spades deep, as directed in January, and the 
manure well mixed throughout. This work, where 
it can be conveniently done in the fall, will amply re- 
pay the gardener for his toil, as well as enable him to 
expedite his business ‘in this and the next month, 
when the employment will demand full attention, as, 
in most cases, simply spreading the trenched ridges 
will be sufficient. 

The compartment for peas, Windsor beans, kidney 
beans, &c. need not be more manured than rich ground 
for wheat or other grain; and be careful not to fut 
any dung on oe tnough it gon be ae rotten) 
in the spring. : g 


| 1 po Sozl,. Water, esc. 

A moderately low situation is to be preferred, as 
being less exposed to cold cutting winds in spring, 
and more retentive of moistiire during the summer 
months, If there should Ay a moderate slope, to the 
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hare 


Sacndine atid strong pa ae Ae 

Water is a very essential deeelotr in a Ohh gar- 
_ den in summer, to water all plants newly set out, and 
also such as cannot subsist without a due supply of 
moisture during the drought of that season; : therefore, 
one or more reservoirs of water should be formed in 
the most convenient part of the ground, and kept con- 
stay suppticd with water for ae i ia 


are 2 Veneie for enclesin on grow 
It is absolutely necessary to have an effectual Fence 
around the kitchen gard n, bott . for security, and to 
defend tender and early crops from severe winds and 


frosts. It should be laid out either square or an ob- 


long square, pe operaee has determined to be 
Abe best. es coe, 

The en may be enclosed, ities nih a high 
board fence, ( which should be tongued - and grooved, ) 
or where it is not to raise wall fruit, a hawthorn 
hedge will answer ; but where wall trees are intended, 
especially in the northern parts of the United States, 
_ ho fencing is equal to brick walls, which, by reason of 

thir retaming and reflecting the sun’s heat, are the 
most effectual preservatives of the latest and. more 
delicate kinds of fruit. SAE 

-Hot-walls, for forcing by : Bre heat , &e, are often 
erected in large gardens ; for an account of which, 
see the fruit arg sg J sepotd 
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3; yee out. the Ground. 

The ground must be divided into suitable compart- 
ments or squares for regularity and convenience. <A 
border must be carried round close to the boundary 
“walls or fences, about six or eight feet wide, in order 
to raise the various early and other kitchen garden 
crops, and also for the benefit of the wall trees, if any. 
Next to this border a walk should be continued all 
round the garden, from five to ten feet in width. ‘The 
remaining part of the ground may be divided: into 
plats of about 100 feet square, round each of which, 
a border may be laid out of about three and a half 
feet wide, in which, where the garden is not large 
enough to admit of pleasure grounds, the various an- 
nual flowering plants may be raised; these borders 
may be edged with thyme, savoury, sage, hyssop, la- 
vender, sweet marjoram, &c. which will produce a 
useful crop, especially if designed for the market. 
The beds may then be laid out evenly, (about 34 a ‘ 
wide,) by a line, and the walks between each bed trod 
down firm, and where it is intended to be neat, the 
edges of the beds, as well as of the borders, may he cut 
down with the spade by a line, and about an inch of 
earth thrown out of the walks ‘on the beds, and care- 
fully raked over them; the whole will be then in order 
for planting; but this part of the work can seldom be 
performed in the middle states until March, except 
in the warm -borders adjoining the walls or fences, 
which are therefore very valuable for early crops: 


4.— Culture of the Ground. 

With respect to the‘culture of a kitchen garden, 
it consists principally in a general annualdigging; pro- , 
per manuring; sowing and planting the crops correct- 
ly; pricking out, planting and transplanting various 
plants ; keeping the ground: clean from weeds, fre- 
quently loosening the soil with the hoe, and watering 
the crops occasionally in the drought of summer. 

_ Digging must be performed early in the winter, or 
»98soon in the spring’ as the frost will admit of it; also 


% 


: 


is 4 excellent 1 manure. mes 
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as often as. any new crops are to be planted at any 
season of the year, and at every digging a fresh sup- 
ply of rotten manure should be used, except for peas 
and beans. In the spring digging, it would be nai. 
able to pare off about two inches at. the top and turn 
it into ‘the bottom of the trench; this should be done 
two spades deep for carrots, parsnips, beets, and 
other deep rooting esculents ; for other plats, one zat 
deep may answer. BE be Ha Aa A I 
eg capee sy" Tomato ae s + is: a a 
Pai) ics pie A omaiaire. Pag qe pie 
ne kind of F dongs or compost ‘of dung : and eis is 
proper. ‘Horse stable dung rotted, suits all sorts of 
plants ; well rotted neat’s dung, ora ‘compost of dif- 
ferent kinds, as horse dung, neat’s dung, , hog’s dung, 
farm-yard manure; mulch, ashes, lime, rubbish bro- 
ken small, saw dust, rotten tan, having all lain togeth- 
er, and frequently turned until well oe make 


Gi 


o ae AGise darsprictiie sie ‘hott’ ee. 


‘The south border must be appropriated for raising 
the earliest plants, as ea rly 5 peas, beans, radishes, s Spi- 
nach, lettuce, carrots, small sallad, kidney beans, &c. 

"The east and west borders for the Succession of eae 
“foregoing early crops; and 

The north border, being shady and Be, “pall serve 
for raising, and PIEKINE out many Plants; gt and 
cuttings imsummer, 

‘The internal parts, cane: the quarters, are always 
to be appropriated to raising the larger principal crops, 


“such as cabbages, cauliflowers, hroceah -coleworts, 


peas, beans, kidney beans, onions, leeks, carrots, pare- 


_ nips, beets, potatoes, turnips, artichokes, &c. _ 


One of the quarters may be allotted to ‘gooseberries, 
currants, raspberries, and Indian corn. 
The gooseberries may be planted in ‘rows at about 


~ six feet distant, ahd the same in the rows, and trim- 


med up with a single stem about & Bae and th 
the crown, 800. a 
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Currant bushes may likewise be planted in rows at 
about six feet distant, and about two feet asunder in 
the row; stakes may then be driven down on each 
side of the rows, so as to form an enclosure about two 
feet wide the whole length of the rows, and about three 
feet high ; nail two strips on each side of these stakes, 
one at the top, and ‘the other about half way down, 
which will keep the bushes within due bounds, form 
a handsome hedge, and produce large fruit and a plen- 
tiful crop. This will answer for both the white and 
red. “The black currant should be planted from two 
to three feet apart in the row, and the trellis should 
be allowed six inches more width than the other, also 
six inchesmore inheight. . PRA ios 

Raspberries, both the yellow and red, to be planted - 
in rows about six feet asunder, and the rows about 
nine feet apart. If good posts are set in the ground, 
about six feet out of the ground, and abouttwelve feet 
apart along the row, the bed allowed to be three feet - 
wide, the posts planted opposite to each other, and 


iron hoops nailed thereto, near the top, and about half % 


way down, and rails of about thirteen feet in length, | 
and one and a halfinches thick, cut in with a saw so 
as to fix on the iron hoops, the plantation will have 
fine effect, both as to its appearance and production. 
Indian corn, for an early crop, will. suit im this quar- 
ter, and if the low corn is procured from the northern 
‘parts of Vermont or Canada, cvery other year,, (as it 
materially changes when planted. in a southern cli- 
mate) ears for the table may be furnished about the 
time of wheat harvest; for the culture of it, see 
March. uae roe 


4.— Cucumbers and Melons. 

Should the raising of early cucumbers and melons 
not have been begun last month, it may be undertaken 
in the middle or latter end of this, with a greater 
prospect of success, observing the directions given un- 
der this head in January. . 

The seed hot-bed which is to be made now, either 
for cucumbers or melons, must be managed, as. well 


“ # r 
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as the seed sown, as directed in Jast mo onth 3 also ob- 
serve that to b well supplied with cucumber or me- 
len plants, in order to have a3 reserve c ve idents, 
which may and will happen, as the p ar 
tender, and the season difficult, sowings ot 

made every three or ole a ee both in last t tmonth, 
a: alsointhis, = ‘ he 


ms is Me 


& 5 a ee out ae Gnciavint pa Wilina 

Such of the plants | as were sown Jast month, and 
have. been preserved i ina good growing state may now 
be fit for ridging out into a danger, hot-bed, Aber to 
produce their fruit. 

Anew hot-bed or beds should siibrofore He: pre] aed 
for these plants, agreeably to the directions gi en in 
January. The bed being finished, put on the frame 
and lights, tilting the upper end of the lights, that the 

» steam may pass off, Ina week after the. bed is made, 
_ Jevel it and again put on the frame ; and if the violent 
ae heat i 1s over, (but be careful tojlet that pass off first,) lay 
in the earth, of the sort before directed; make a hil- 
“?* lock ‘of this « earth about ten inches hig h under each 
. light, the spaces between the hillocks aad quite to the 
_ sides of the frame, to be covered only three inches, 
“which is to be added to, when the heat is become mo- 
~ derate, until it is raised as. high as the top of the hil- 
locks ; this addition is to be made’by degrees. As the 
plants were directed last month to be planted in pots, 
three of the plants are now to be turned out of a pot, 
_. with the ball of earth entire, into each of these hills; 
‘the pots should have some water given them the day 
» previous to transplanting ; take the strongest plants, 
‘and when the ball of earth is taken entire out of the 
pot, make a hole in the middle of the hill, and place 
the ball with the plant entire in the hole so made, — 
closing the earth well round it, and about one inch 
over the top, to the stems of the plants, shut down all 
the lights close till the steam rises strong, when they 
must be tilted behind sufficiently to give it vent. i 
It will now be. necessary to use every precaution i cy 
order to support a constant temperate heat in mae hots 
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bed, also tilting the glasses to give air, and to line the 
outside of the frame with litter, &c. Some gardeners 
are so attentive to this part of framing, that they’ as- 
certain the degrees of heat by plunging a Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer in the hot-bed, and have fixed the fol. 
lowing, standard. 

The temperature for some of. the peiterpal escu- 
lents, forced i in frames, or otherwise, | should be as 
Caer 


Bi MINIMUM, “maxucum, 
Sad oh ane at night. In the day.’ 
Sea Ralewscac, sGthtiee) GOCls Srekaae eeO 
WGpamacus eg Pe iy SOR oe al es SOO) oS. 
Hardy natives, in general 50°. - - 6073 
Potatoes Noli ah Lael GOS te - 70° 
Kidney Beans. -., - 60° BE SE Mb ML (A ig 
CMCUMD ers okies GOR Oy ei ie me 
Melons ahylhieh NW BAP ath oom Selina? 59 


The gardener i is'directed in the forme e Hatt of this 
patagraph, to add earth between the hills of the cu- 
cumbers and melons by degrees, when the great heat 
abates, to, which this additional direction may now be 
given; should the roots of the plants appear through 
the sides of the hills, the earth between the hills may 
be taken away, and fresh earth added, which should 
be moderately dry, and as warm as the temperature of 
the bed; with this cover the roots of the’ plants, and 
every three’ or four days add more, until it is the 
height of the hills. This earth may be. put into the 
frame for, one night, or until it has acquired the tem- . 
perature of the bed. 


6.—Of pruning or topping Cucumber or Melon Vines. 

Both cucumber and melon vines will produce fruit 
earlier, ifthe first runner is stopped or pruned early, 
and the eucumbers planted last month will require this 
operation to be performed about the middle of the 
present month ; the melons will be somewhat later. 

In the centre of the plant at the bottom, of the se- 
cond rough leaf, the first runner commences, which 
appears like a small bud, this is to be taken off close, 
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which is best performed with a pair of sharp small scis- 
sors, but Dekaieri not to do it so close t the plant, 
as to wound the joint from whence it issues. 
After the plants are thus pruned, they will gather ™ 
strengthin afew days and be more stocky, and in about 
ten or twelve days will begin to send out two or three 
runners, which are the bearing shoots, and will pro- 
bably show fruit at the second or third joints, but the 
runners, if not pruned off, would prevent these lateral 
branches from putting out as soon, and besides, might 
fill the frames without producing any fruit. The 
weakly vines should be cut out, and also those which 
are too much crowded. If the bed is properly er 
aged, and the plants have succeeded well, fruit wil 
» begin to appear by the latter end of this monthor be- | 
ginning of next, on the cucumber vines. Themelons | 
require about six oreight weeks longer. 


eae act eh Shel’ Lae Sie ie RM a Big <1 *e Size | 
7.—To impregnate the young fruit of Cucumbers or — 
‘ “ JMelons. es es A | 


$s 


The flowers of the cucumbers and melons (as well as 
the squash and some other running vines) are male and 
_ female, separate on the same plant ; the female flowers 
produce the fruit; the males are commonly called 
- false blossoms, yet they are absolutely necessary for the 
fecundating the female or fruit flowers, according as 
they come into blossom, and in hot-beds, for early 
fruit, it is necessary to assist nature in this impor 
tant task, by applying the central anthera of the male, 

_ to the stigma in the centre of the female flower. — 
» _- This business of setting the fruit in cucumbers, &c. 
- in hot-beds, where the air cannot carry the male fari- 
_ «ma to the female stigma, is a curious and absolutely 
“hecessary operation, as may be conceived by the pro- 
fusion of farina, which is scattered by Indian corn, 
not only over the silk (or umbilical cords) of the 
ear, but is wafted by the winds from one field to ano- 
ther. In order to set the fruit in the early plants of 
cucumbers or melons in hot-beds, observe the follow- 
ing particulars, Cucumbers and melons, as before 
observed, produc male and female blossoms distinct 
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on the same plants. The female or fruit bearing flow- 
ers,are easily distinguished from the males; the for- 
mer having always the embryo fruit placed immediate- 
ly under the base of the flower; that is, the embryo 
fruit shoots forth with the flower bud on its top, visi- 
ble at its first eruption from the stem of the plants, 
while the male blossom is placed immediately on the 
top of its foot-stalk, without any appearance of fruit’ 
at its base. The anthera of the male is situated in 
the centre of the flower, and is furnished with a fine 
yellow farina or dust, designed by nature for fertilizing 
or impregnating the female ; but which as before ob- 
‘served, in early plants in frames, not having the full 
air, &c. requires the assistance of art; therefore, ac- ° 
cording as the female blossoms expand, be careful in 
the same day, or second morning at farthest, to pluck 
a fresh, full expanded male flower, pull away the pe- 
tal or flower leaf, then holding it by the stalk, apply 
the remaining anthera or male in the centre, to the 
stigma or central part of the female blossom, twirling 
it about with the finger and thumb, to discharge’ 
some of the fecundating powder on the female organ ; 
and thus the fructification is effected, which will be 
obvious in two or three days, by the young fruit be- 
ginning to swell; always, if possible, procure’a fresh 
male blossom, with its full’ portion of farina for each 
impregnation. ‘Without the assistance of the male 
blossoms, the females, having the embryo fruit at their 
base, wither and decay, and the fruit soon turns yel- 
low and)drops off. After this operation, the fruit’ of 


cucumbers, will in two or three weeks, arrive toa >” 


proper size for gathering for the table, provided the 
plants haye’a generous and vigorous growth. As in 
mild seasons the cucumbers may show fruit in this 
month, the method of impregnating is given at this 
time, but it will more frequently be necessary to per- 
form it in March. 


, 8.— Po force Asparasus. 
. Plant a quantity of three or four year old roots, in 
a hot-bed, under frames or glasses, to produce’ a suc- 
4 


* 
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eesssion, for early gather ing, as danced in last mionthia 
see September, October, ieee or ‘if beds: are 
provided, ‘proceed as in Ha Hens : ans eee 
Pk) CU iradtobes, to Gapie Ee Aptante “i oe 
nif Gamredher'is severe, defend each plant, by lay 

, ing around it, the driest litter, or coarse ‘straw, = 

RY re: 45 re Mp 
ey Mes cd 10. LPidaaats ris ‘ae a: 

“Asa tolerable crop of the early mazagan, early Lis- 
ton, long podded, white blossom, large Windsor, to- 
‘ker, Sandwich, and other kinds of the yicia faba of 
Linneus (not the kidney bean) cannot. be raised in the 
United States, especially in the middle and southern 
parts, unless they are put in the ground, as early | as 
the frost will admit, they should therefore be planted 
either in this month, or the beginning « of March, as 
they will not be liable to be injured by any- frost, ex- 
cept in very extraordinary SAS A AONE: heavy 
soil is the most suitable, 

- Plant the small early kinds, in ae three feet 
asunder, and the beans two or three inches distant i in 
the rows, and covered two inches Meeps 

The large kind, such as the Windsor, toker, Band: 
wich, and broad. Spanish, should be planted at the 
distance. of four feet asunder, and somewhat oer 
‘than the small kinds. = 

The plantings may be continued foul the sti a 
Maseh, but those planted after that. season ewe not be 
so large or SaTanuNnEe gh 


hae ‘ 


ak eae 


11 Sowing Peas: : & 


Ay 


Ny Towards the latter end of this month, prepare a 


‘south border of light, dry earth, raise the “eatth into 
narrow sloping ridges, about a foot broad at the base, 
and nine inches high, and at the distance of three feet 
from each other; ranging those ina south-west direc- 
tion, from the north side of the border, then. on the 
eastern side of these, about half their height, “sow 
your drills of peas. In this situation they will have 
all the advantage of the morning and mid-day sun, 


"eds 
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and. advance in vegetation much more rapidly. than if 
sown in the ordinary way. | 

,/ Sow. each sort, separate. and. Mate file in the 
drills, covering them not more: ies an inch, or an. inch 
and a half. 

Peas may also be forced | in i hoUnene if required; or 
they may be sown in pots and planted out afterwards , 
in other pots, when they have attamed about one or 
two inches in height, if a Bak is the conveniency of a 
hot-house. » 


12, Chit wer Plants. 

The en autumnal sown plants, which are in 
frames, must be pr otected with a covering of boards, 
mats, &c. without the assistance of glasses, and never 
haye powerful sun-shine admitted to them while in a 
frozen state. | 

Those plants which: were raised from seed. last month, » 
should, as soon as they arrive at the size of about 4 or 
Sin. be transplanted into a new moderate hot-bed, 
as they will thus. bear transplanting ees better than 
if left in the seed bed. 

When transplanted and managed as directed, and 
se season arrives for planting them out, they 
aré'to be taken up separately, with a hollow trans- 
planting trowel, preserving as much earth as possible 
about the roots of each plant, and deposited where 
they are to flower; thus treated they will be scarcely’ 
sensible of their removal, will continue in a constant, 
regular state of vegetation, and if protected for 10 or 
12 days, with suitable coverings from’ too powerful 
sun, and also at night). success will crown sh a la- 
bours, 

Continue to give a due portion of air to your cauli- 
flower plants, at all favourable opportunities. 


13.— Sowing ; Cauliflower seed. 
Sow some cauliflower seed i in a hot-bed; the begin- 
ning, middle, or latter end of this month, to pe de 
those sown in J January. 
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het ae 14. He Onsbaire ae 2 Fre: 

Continue to protect your autumn sown cabbage 
plants from the severity of the weather, but be care- 
ful that such as are under frames, and have got fro- 
zen, from the extreme severity of the weather, are 
not exposed to the strong influence of the sun, until 
the earth, in which they are, is gradually a) cg 

— must be done with great caution, be An 

e cabbage plants which were sown last month, 

should, as soon as they have arrived to the height of 
three or four inches, be transplanted into a new hot- 
bed, at the distance of 3 or 4 inches from each kin 
each. wLPy,: 


15, PH i $4, 

tou must now sow a full crop of atibape seeds, 
such as the early Smyrna, early York, early dwarf, 
rant tee and aa Sugar-loaf, to be sown in a pee 

ed 

Towards the latter end of the thonthy you may sow 
these kinds on a warm south border, to be covered 
with frames and glasses, or on slight hot-beds, to be 
covered as before, or with paper frames, beam? 
‘mats, occasionally. 

Begin now the sowing of the drum-head, flat 
Dutch, Savoy, red pickling cabbage, and other late 
cabbage seeds; these will produce larger heads and 
earlier, than if sown much later. 


16.—Radish seed. . 

In order to have radishes to succeed ose sown in 
January, let some of the early kinds be now sown on 
a slight hot-bed, and treated as before directed. 

Towards the end of this month, if the weather i is 
mild and the ground open, you may sow, in a warm 
border, some short top, early frame, white and red 
turnip-rooted radish seeds, keep them separatein the . 
beds, © Thee: if ey, pcecyy. will be fit to draw early 
in May. ** oR 
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The kinds to be sown at this season are the early 
curled, and common cabbage lettuce, if intended for 
small sallading ; to be sown very thick on the — sur-— 
face, after the ground has been carefully raked over, 
and then covered ; observing that these seeds: require 
but a slight covering of earth, = 8 

You may also sow other kinds, such as the white 
or green cos, and spotted cos, or if to produce heads 
you may sow the white Silesia, grand admiral, large 
Mogul, brown Dutch, or New Zealand lettuces, good 
hard heads; for this purpose they must be sown very 
‘thin, and when of sufficient size, transplanted into 
different borders ; leaving a sufficiency im the seed- 
bed, which will head earlier than’ those which ey, be 
transplanted, 

Lettuces which have stood thie. winter, closely 

_ planted in frames, should, if expected to grow large, 
be thinned, about the latter part of this month, to 
about a foot asunder. Be careful to pick off all ‘the 
decayed pee and'to stir the cant about the roots. 


La 


21, —Parsley ee 
Sow both common and co sh tse! seed. on a 
warm Pere Seg “ee ae. 
2. — Celery. 
A small quantity of celery may be sown Sl niand: the 
end of this mgnth, in a small bed of light, rich earth ; 
* for an early iia! the best kinds are the solid and red 
cefery. " be thei 


< i 
a 


(23.— Kidney Beans. . 

Where early kidney beans are wanted, hey: may 
be planted in this month in a hot-bed, made as before 
directed. The best sorts for this. purpose, are the 
early cream coloured dwarfs, early speckled, white 
and yellow dwarfs. 

But where there is a hot-house, early kidney hitns 
may be raised with much less trouble, and a oe 
cer tigen of. pPncceee, thant bape ya os wit 

¥ 


“~ 
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’ fastened, for the openings of the roof to be fastened 


i ee 


down to. — 
These frames, if well painted, will Jast for several 
‘years, air any. be used on several occasions, ah 


Southern States, | 

obra: South Carolina, and several other ii the 
southern states this month, will afford the gardener 
the same active employment as March compels those 
in the middle states to’ give their attention to, and of 
course they will find the caeies! B ic aio in next 
month. | 

In the eastern states ad the more northerly parts of 
the Union, hot-beds and hot-houses will claim a long- 
er attendance, but as the middle and latter end of 
March and beginning of April will probably relieve 
‘the ground from its frost, the plan pursued in this 
work will be useful to them also; observing that they 
must be prepared, as soon as the severe frost will, ae 
mit to one their poe and POU EE ? 


coe cucum- 
| silile and 


vt 7 i 


E Makein new » hot-be Ss i” trans dani Cucumbers and 
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inches in height) be pricked into a new slight hot-bed, 


- at the distance Of mince inches iEveIN ways as directed 


in Feb. page ey Ts 

By pricking Ba the plants on a slight Maebed, at 
will forward them considerably ; and by thus trans- 
planting them they will become strong, and well fur- 
nished with roots, and consequently will succeed © 
much better when planted out, where they are to re- 
main, than if transplanted : there from the seed bed. 

The autumn sown plants, and those which wer® 
transplanted last month, from the January sowing, 
must now have plenty ‘of air, at all suitable times, 
when the weather is fair, in order to harden them for 


’ bearing the open air, when planted out for flower- 


ing, which cannot be done with safety, in the middle 
states, till the second week in April, nor in the east- 
ern states until the latter end of that month, unless you: 
have hand glasses to cover them, in which case they 
may be planted out about the middle of March, pro~ 
vided the ground i is | in a suitable condition to. receive 
them. 

On the judicious treatment of the plants, j in this 
month, depends their future success. fi 

Sow some cauliflower seed, on a warm horder,: to- 
wards the latter end of this month, to product their 


’. heads in October. Ke 


5. —Planting and sowing cabhemset 
As early in this month as the weather will permit, 
which in the middle states, is from the 15th to the 
20th, transplant. all kinds of cabbage plants, particu- 
farly the early kinds, where they are to remain for 
heading. 3 
Let them be planted in good, rich ground, at two 
feet and a half for the early kinds; but the late, 
large cabbage plants should be set three feet apart. . 
Plant out red cabbage plants, to head in Auigast, 
&c. and allow them three feet every way. 
Sow seeds of every kind of cabbage which you de 
sire to raise, in the open ground, about the middle or 
latter end of this month. The early Smyrna, early 
York, Battersea and sugar a are the early sorts. 


we 


‘the large flat | ie a oe ae 
avoy, the lake eal hic luce lang 


a sith iibibe 
Bisrooh cay, 
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v4 tab 9.— Spinach. 

Sow spinach every three or four weeks, to ub a 
regular supply ; for the plants of one sowing in spring 
and summer, will not continue fit for use longer than 
that time, before they run to seed, ‘The seed for 


spring and summer is the smooth round sort. The 


seed should be sown thinly, broad cast m beds; you 
may sow radishes with it. 

The crop of winter spinach, which was sown last 
autumn, will now be in good perfection. — It should be 
kept clear from weeds, and the ground well stirred 
with a hoe. 

When spinach i is hoed or Piiiavaeaed: the plants 
shoyld be thinned to a og four or five inches distance. 

i 10. —Parsnips. ae Jah 

Any time after the middle of this month, you may 
sow parsnips for a full crop. A spot of light, deep 
loam, inclining a little to sand, and in an open situa- 


4 tion, should be chosen for them, as cael will thrive 


_ best and grow largest in such soil. 


9 


The ground should be Gendieed! and well rakes 
also if it has been well manured in the fall, and turned 
up two spits deep, the crop will repay the trouble. 

The seeds may be sown in drills ten inches distance 
from each other; when they are about three inches 
high, thin ‘them to about four inches apart in the 
rows. | 

Or a dibble Hit be used to make large dine finde, 
which if filled up with light and very rich earth, two 
or three seeds may be sown in the centre, and when 
the strongest plant can be distinguished, pull out the 


rest, the remaining one will sometimes grow to sR 


‘diameter of thirteen or fourteen inches. 

‘The parsnips which were sown in October, Should 
now be kept clean of weeds, and the ground often 
‘stirred between the rows, which may be done with. 
great facility by a small rake with short teeth, a few 
minutes being sufficient to harrow up and down seve- 
re TOWS. he 


we 
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Some radish or lettuce seed may be thinly sprinkled 


ever the bed, after the Lapel seed is Sant a before 
cab soneee i 


11.— Carrot Seed: 

Carrots may be managed precisely as directed for 
parsnips, sown. thin in drills eight to ten inches dis- 
tant from each other, and when they have grown about 
three inches high, thin them to three inches in the 
rows. Previous to sowing. carrot ‘seed, it should be 
well rubbed inthe hands with sand, in order to sepa- 
rate the seeds, as they adhere closely to each other. 


12. — Sowing Peas. 


“AS Girly in this month as you can Bet the ground: in, | 


a good condition, that is dry and mellow, you may sow 
a full crop of peas. The early kinds are, the early 
frame, golden and Charlton hotspurs. Let these be 
sown in double drills, and the rows' three and a half 
feet asunder. All the crops of peas, to be sown noe 
are to be placed in open situations. 

Sow, at the same time, the bunch or dwarf pea, 
which comes to perfection much ater than the’ fore- 
going ; ; the drills of this kind, need not be more than 
three feet apart. 

The glory of England, large heen rel Spanish mo- 
rotto, or large imperial peas, should also be sown, ag 
they will regularly succeed the early crops. Give all 
the peas sticks in propor tion to their respective 
growths, in order to insure an abundant supply. 

The golden, or early hotspur, may be sown every 


fortnight from this forward, until the middle of Au-' 


gust, and although the produce will not be so great 
as those sown at this time, yet it will afford a variety 
for the table. Previous to planting: these later crops, 
soak the peas for twenty-four hours, or you may put 


them in a cullender, and pour boiling water over them, . 
which as it runs off immediately, will not injure the” 


germ, but will facilitate their growth. Observe to wa- 


ter'them, should the weather prove dry, and allew 
a 
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them as much room again in the drills, as ls rsh cop 
ed, as above. | , 
ay byt ty oat IETS Ht 
i —Ear Wore and Suioking, the Paws 
Towards the latter end of this month, the pea sown 
_ peas will be advanced so far in their growth, as to re- 
quire a little earth to be drawn to their stems on each 
side, several times, which will gr eatly strengthen them, 
and encourage their growth. — Kear 
The preliminary observations in January, directed 
to prepare pea sticks from the woods, for ‘both lower 
and taller growing kinds ; however, where straight 
- round rods or plasterer’ 3 laths can be procured, (these 
last may be split so as to make three rods,) they will 
answer as well as those from the woods, the _ peas may 
then be doubled sticked. . 
Always be careful to stick the peas ee they are 
about six inches high; for if they. fall to the sides, 
they with difficulty recover their erect posture ; and. 
if sticks are procured as in the foregoing paragraph, 
a range of rods may be placed on one side ina regu- 
lar declining manner, and another on the other side of 
the row declining in an opposite direction; or they 
may be placed in the centre of the row like lattice 
work, either of which will support the peas against. 
heavy rains, &c. If the sticks are round and dry, or of 
lath, they may be pointed at the end, and dipped into 
boiling pitch; after this when taken up, if put fhians 
cover, they will last for six or seven Lpncy 


14.—Planting the large Windsor Bens; Fe. 

As early in this month as possible, plant a full crop’ 
of Windsor beans. The Mazagan and Lisbon are the 
earliest. The dwarf-cluster bean is a great bearer, 
never grows above fourteen inches high, and ok. be 
planted in single rows two feet asunder. 

The larger kinds are the green Genoa, Windsor, 
and broad:Spanish, which last should be. yn at 
four fect, Tow from row. ete. aie 


3 
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wegen  15.—Sowing Parsley. "i 

- Parsley seed may be sown in drills along the edges 
of the borders, especially the curled sort, or if a lar- 
ger supply is wanted, it may be ‘sown in beds, in 
drills nine inches asunder, | . 


16.—Large Rooted, or Hambure Parsley. 

Sow the seeds of Hamburg, or large rooted parsley ; 
this is cultivated for its large parsnip-like root; let 
the seeds be sown in an open situation, im _ shallow 
drills, and.covered withlight earth about half an inch ; 
when the plants have grown two or three inches, they 
must be thinned to about six inches, to give them 
room, re | 


17.—Sowing and Transplanting Lettuces, 

Prepare a warm south border as early in this month 
as possible, and sow thereon, rather thick, some of the 
early curled, and some of the common cabbage lettuce, 
in order to have them fit for cutting, with other small 

_Sallading, at an) early period, and to succeed such as 
are forwarded in frames; let the ground be dry and 
light, and the seed covered very slightly. 

You may sow, towards the middle of the month, in 
any compartments of the open ground, the different 
sorts of lettuce seed,such as the white, green, spotted, 
and Egyptian:cos, grand admiral; white Silicia, India, 
tennis-ball, New-Zealand, Mogul, white and brown 

Dutch, &e. ts ash ON SRA 
- The different sorts should be sown separate, and let 
the earth be well pulverized. Sow the seed on the 
surface, and rake them in lightly, or give a light sift- 
ing of earth over them. %!) 3 

It is of much importance to,have good kinds, such 
as will not run to seed before they attain their full 
growth, therefore if the best plants of the different 
sorts which you have planted singly, have been in full 
perfection, beforethey have shot up for seed, you may 
rely upon them. © f Ris 


pe” 
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As ‘soon as the ‘weather is mild and warm ir *this 
month, transplant some of the lettuce plants, from the 
beds where they have stood all winter, M ' vided they 
are too close together. In doing this, observe to take 
up the’ plants. carefully and regularly, and let the 
strongest remain for heading, at about ten inches dis- 
tance, loosen the surface of the earth between them, 
and clear away all decayed leaves, litter, &c. ‘after 
which, add a little fresh earth to enliven them. — 

- You must be very particular to inure suc plants, as 
eave been raised in hot-beds, to the full: air, Peer. 
ly to their being Hpac g in the: a 3 sie cat 


“18 i Radishes. ti . 

‘Sow more besa to succed those sown in, “aeenouih. 

Some of the short-top, salmon, | and purple kinds 
should be sown in an open place, at the, beginning, 
middle, and latter end.of this month. = 5 

Thin the early crops of radishes, miter, the plants 
stand too close; pull up the worst, and leave the 
others two inches apart ; clear them from weeds of all 
kinds, and stir the earth well about them. In dry, 
open weather, let them be moderately watered, which 
will forward their growth, and also render them cP 
for eating. 

A thin Shenae of radish seed may 3 now be sown 
among the Sonera crops. 

; 19. sirens peated Rater 

Sow some turnip-rocted radish seed. Chere are iA 
sorts, the white and red.. The white is is preferable for 
the general supply, though the red is more delicate. 
Let the seeds of both kinds be sown separately i in an 


open place of light ground, and rake them in evenly. 


“When the plants have the first central rough leaves 

half an inch broad, ‘thin them to about twor pare 
apart. a, FOP abe a pe 
Wes She, my Ms 9,3 

BORO Oe otis ak, ae et 20.— Celery. uma eh 
Sow ase iI. quantity of celery seed in the beginning 

» to be transplanted in May. ‘The seed 


3. 
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should be sown on mellow palo ‘For the ined of 
oe it, see Apel and June. | 


21.—Smail: Sivaubas: | 

Small sallading, such as cresses, rape, mustard, 
radish and turnip, should be sown once a week, in 
a warm border, draw some flat shallow drills, three 
inches asunder, sow the seeds therein, each sort se- 
parate, and cover them lghtly with fine earth. 

If any of your early advancing crops, as these, peas, 
beans, &c. are attacked with a hoar frost, appearing ! 
on them in the morning, and a warm sunny day is 
likely to follow, let them be watered, before the sun. 
shines on them, with spring or pump water, to wash 
and melt it off, inorder to Peeyenig| their turning 
black and spoiling. | 


22,— Of forking tind dressing. the eat ie: bette. | 

For the purpose of digging or forking these beds, 
provide a fork, with three tines or prongs, 6 or 8 
inches long, about an inch br oad, perfectly flat, and the 
ends of them rounded and Blane’, Be ond to loos- 
en every part to a moderate depth, taking great care 
not to go so deep as to wound the crowns of the roots. 
The above works, of forking up’ the beds, is necessary 
fo be done every spring, to improve and loosen the 
ground, to afford liberty for the buds to shoot up, and , 
also to give easy access to the ane: air, and showers of 
rain. 
* Immediately after the beds.are forked they must be 
neatly raked over, and radish ane lettuce aceds may 
be scattered over them, = 

As weeds, in the middle seateas in the spring, gTow 
very rapidly, it will be necessary, either carefully to 
hand weed the age or to give them a second fork- 


ing up. 


22 2--Planting Aspar ag US. 
In planting asparagus, choose the bent soil the par. 
den affords, it must not be wet, nor strong, nor stub= 
born, but moderately aa and pliable, so as to fall 


“ie 
‘ 
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readily to pieces, én. digging or raking, and. in a situa-, 


tion to en 5 i in sun. Several.inches thick of 


rotten or other good dung, should. be laid. on. the 
ground, and then r egularly trench it two spades deep, 
bury the dung equally in each trench, twelve or fit 
teen inches below the surface. When this trenching 
is done, lay on two or three inches of very short. rot- 
ten manure, all over the surface, and dig the ground 
eight or ten inches deep, over again, reat idgir na 
this top dressing well with the earth. 

The ground being thus prepared and laid level; die 


vide it into beds four feet and a half wide, with 


alleys two feet wide between each bed. At each cor- 
"ner of every bed, let a firm stake be driven into the 
ground, to serve as a mark for the alleys. 
Four rows of asparagus are to be planted i in each 
bed, and ten or twelve inches distance to be allowed 
between plant and plant i in the row ; the outside rows 


of each bed, to be eight inches from the edge. The 


plants to be preferred are those of one yearold. 
The following is the method of planting ‘them. 


’ Strain the line ‘along the bed eight inches from the 


edge, then, with a spade, cut out a ‘small trench, 


close to the line, about 6 inches deep, making that 


side next the line nearly upright, and when one trench 
is opened, plant that before you open another, placing 
the plants upr ight ten or twelve inches distance m the 
row. In planting them, observe that they must not 


be placed; flat in the bottom of the trench, but nearly 


upright against the back of it, so that the crown of 
the plants may stand upright, two or three inches be- 
low the surface of the ground; let them all be plant- 
~édan equal depth, spreading their roots somewhatre- 


~ gular against the back of the trench, at the same time, | 


drawing a little earth up against them with the hand, 
as you place them; to fix the plants in their due po- 
ee te. TOW is ates when it is. Snished> im- 


4 
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When the plants come up, keep them always free 
of weeds. Sow no crops whatever on these new 
plantations. | LA, Ga : 

It will be three years from the time of planting, be 
fore the asparagus ought to be cut for the table. 


23.—Sowing Asparagus seed. a 

Where it is desired to raise plants for sale, or for: ’ 
planting in forcing beds, the method generally prac- 
tised, may be followed to advantage ; ‘which is, 

To sow the seed about the middle, or towards the 
jatter end of the month, on beds of rich earth, four 
feet wide. Make drills, six inches apart, and sow the 
seed thinly in them, after this, cover it about half an 
inch deep, and then rake the beds smooth. | Give the 
beds occasional waterings, both before and after the 
plants are up, to strengthen them, and forward their 
growth. They must be kept free from weeds, by a 
careful hand, weeding at different times during the 
summer. | é 

But where new beds ofasparagus are required in the 
middle states, to remain where planted, the compiler 
of this work, would recommend them to be made in 
the fall, agreeably to the manner proposed in No. 22, 
in the first and second paragraphs, by trenching, &c. 
And as soon as the weather will admit, in the spring 
dig the ground carefully over, breaking and pulver- 
izing the surface, when it is to'be smoothly raked 
over, and having some of the best kind of seed, stretch 
the line as directed in No, 22, and plant them with the 
thumb and finger ten or twelve inches apart, two or 
three seeds in’ a spot, as all may not grow, and if 
they should, after a short time, the strongest plant 
may be left, and the others taken away. To be kept 
free from weeds, as the former, and watered occasion- 
* ally in ‘dry. weather. Pe NaS re bs , 

In the first fall after they are planted, and when . 
the upper part of the plant decays, put about one 
inch of rich earth over the whole bed, after. this 
spread.a dressing of two or three inches of decayed, 
rotten manure, from hot-beds, if to be procured, ii 
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not, the best. ‘manure you can, over the beds; the 
next spring they are to be treated somewhat like 
planted asparagus, only observe as the crowns of these 
are not so deep as the others, the earth in the spring 
dressing; i is to be lightly hoed over, The next fallan 
additional coat of manure must be again brought over 
the beds, and so the third fall, when the plants will 
frequently be cSteOHEet, than Bre which: have been 
transplanted. | 

‘In the third. year after. sowing ahiey? will be fit for 
use, and some of the largest and diem os ray be 
cut the second year, 


 24.— Beet seed. | 

You may now sow some of the different sorts of bet 
the deep purple red for its rich root, and the green 
and white sort for theirleaves, — 

The best plants, of the rich, dark red beet, are raised 
in the eastern states, and those: who wish to have the 
best seed of this kind, may procure them from Provi- 
dence, as they frequently degenerate in the middle 
states, and become white. 

After the ground has been ienaneds bead prepared 
by digging, make drills in the beds one foot asunder, 
drop the seed therein about one foot apart, and cover 
them in with about an inch of earth. As many seeds 
are united together in one globule, several plants will 
frequently come up together; they may | be erin. 


“ed, mac the lar pe plant 1 in its own PEP 


95, —_ Onan ua 


i ; bs 
In the state of Connecticut, at Weathersfield: they 
_ False onions in great abundance, and in good perfec- 


tion the first year from the seed. In order to effect this, 
you mustmake choice of a suitable soil, a strong, light, 


: rich loam, avoiding too large a proportion of sand, 


which would become violently hot in Ss 80 as 


to prevent the object designed. 


_ The ground should be strongly manured in teen 


ber, with well rotted cow-dung, or other good rotten 
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Having prepared an open piece of strong ground, 
well dug and richly manured, you may proceed to 
plant these bulbs, (making | choice of the flat, ones, 
about the size of a hazle a in rows, by a dine and 
dibble, let the rows be six inc es. asunder, — ‘e ty Aes: 

Where quantities of seed onions are. to be planted, 
for expedition sake, prepare an instrument, in the 
form of a common nee with six round teeth or pegs, 
at the distance of six inches from each other, three 
inches long and near an inch i in diameter, tapering to 


4 a blunt point, mark out the beds three feet and a 
‘ half wide, which is the best width for the beds in 


reneral, leaving a twelve inch alley between each bed; 


» tance between plant and plant, by the teeth of the 
instrument ; when the whole length of the line is mark- 
ed out, ‘plant the row of onions, covering them with a 
Tittle earth as you PEQEREG: until aie aehole,, of the 
planting is finished, hy 
~The Allium Canadense, or tree onion, “merits eal 
ture both asa curiosity, i in producing the onions at the 
top of the stalks, as well as for their value in pick- 
ling, in which they are superior in flavour to the com- 
mon kinds; they are also. = for every” other Perr 
pose, as common onions. 
‘It is perennial, and Bees by planting the 
bulbs in spring or autumn, either the root-bulbs, or 


those produced on the top of the stalks; the latter, 
if planted in spring, as directed for the other kinds, 
~ will produce very fine, handsome sized onions of ex- _ 


». cellent flavour. 
“The rcot-bulbs i increase areal by off-sets, iad should 
-betaken up once in every two or three years, at the 
a pie when the stems decay in autumn, these, whenre- 

oad & will agar Produce a aeuply: of aie palbe MF 


pete Sarina Leik ‘Seed, 


ae seed ey, ne sown in meat and treated § as. 


onion seed. 


‘Stretch the line along the bed, and mark out the dis- 


ud 
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28.— Garlick, Rocambole, and Shallots, 

Prepare’ some beds of good ground, in which te 
plant garlick, rocambole, and shallots. Procure the 
best bulbs or roots; divide the garlick and rocam- 
bole into cloves, and the shallots into off-sets; plant 
them in rows, six inches distance in the rows, and the 
rows eight or nine inches asunder, and plant them two 
or three inches deep. 


29,— Cives., ; 

Cives, a small species of onions, growing in large 
tufts, are propagated by slipping the roots, and this 
is a proper time to plant them. The method is to’ 


part or take off eight, ten, or more of the small bulbs |. _ 


in a Cluster, and plant them in beds or ‘borders. about 
six to eight or nine inches distance. BE ow 


30 —Turnips. : 

The early Dutch turnip .is the best sort to sow. at 

this season in gardens, but especially for the: first and: 

second crops,.as well as general summer crops. - To 

be sown about the middle, or towards the latter end 
of the month, in oe rich ground, 


31 een, eae 

~ Vhose who ate desirous of raising early Thdian’é corn, 
must procure the seed from the northern part of Ver- 
mont, or Canada, &c. ; this should be procured every 
year, or every other year, as it degenerates when’ 
brought to the southern states. : ; 
\» Towards the latter end of this month, prepare the 

ground for a few hills, by digging and manuring it ; 
make as many boxes of a pyramid form, as you design 
hills of corn; these boxes’should be about eighteen 
inches square at bottom, and about two feet high, w ith , 
an. opening of three or four inchés at the top. a 

Break off about one-third of the ear at each end, 
reserving the middle third part for planting ; then x 
make the hills about three feet apart, drop four or. 


a & 


. 
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five grains in each hill, and cover them about one and 
an half inches with good earth. The hills must be 
covered over carefully every night with. the boxes; 
and haye some good litter near, in order to line 
around the boxes about eighteen inches high, in case 
of frost, snow, or severe cold ; but remember always 
to take off the boxes in mild weather, and expose the 
pla ts to the mild sun and air as much as possible. 
As the weather changes, guard the plants as directed 
before ; they will require particular care until the be- 

. ginning of May, when the boxes may be removed. 
‘By this method, you may have roasting ears of corn 
early in J uly—three or four weeks earlier than in the 

». common method of planting them. But southern corn 
_ will not answer to be Lares forward by this me- 
» thod. ge sf ig , f ve? " 


Mat 


va 39. —Scorzonera and ‘Salsafy.. 

The ne end of this month, you may sow scorzo- 
nera and salsafy ; the first of these plants i is esteemed 
for its roots only, and the salsafy both for its root, and 
for the young shoots rising in the spring: from the. year 

_ old plants, being gathered while green and tender, are 
good to boil and. eat inthe manner of asparagus. The 
roots run pretty deep i in the ground, and are bold or 
stewed, and eat as. young Carrots. owas 

Let the beds be in an open situation, ands sow the 
seeds in shallow drills, six inches distance, and cover 
them about half an inch, and then rake the beds. ‘They 
are to remain where sown, and the plants thinned in 
“May, and left from four to six inches spats 
bi 1s 
by . -. 33.—Skirrets. 
Skirret seed may be sown thin, on beds of good 
earth, in dr ills, and raked in; or they may be propa- 
gated by parting the roots, and planting them at Six 
or eiete abd Bees Ne 


4 


er -t 


34, Cher vil a Gbsanidcs. a 4 i Be 
_*. Sow Chervil and Coriander, for SOUPS, sallads, &e. ; 
sow each separate i in shallow drills, nine inches, ast 


op 
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der, and cover them about half an inch deep.» They: 
are to remain where sown, and to be kept clear from 
weeds; but as the plants soon run to seed, a’ small 
portion should be sowed every gti 


35, Rampion. 
Sow the seeds of rampion (for its root) in a bed, in 
drills, to remain where sowed, 


36.— Spring dressing of Artichokes. ~ 

' As soonin this month as the severe frosts are over, 
take the light: litter from off the artichokes, with 
which they have been covered, into the trenches, and 
when the young shoots appear two inches above 
ground, level down the beds into the trenches, or al- 
leys, rounding them in a neat manner, and at the same 
time dig and ‘Joosen the ground round the plants, and 
examine them, selecting three of the strongest and | 
healthiest looking shoots, to remain on each plant; all 
above that number to be slipped off with the hand, 
close to the root, except they are wanted for new plan- 
tations, in which case, any extra number are to re- 
main on the mother plants, until they are about eight 

“or ten inchés high, from their junction’ with the old 
plants, when they are to be slipped off, and planted 
as directed in No. 37, leaving only three of the best 
shoots on each crown, closing the earth inagain about 
the crowns of the roots, and dheawing it a little up to 
the remaining’ suekers. 

This dressing is to be performed, in every part of 
the United States, when the plants are in the above © 
described state, whether that. happens in February, 
March, or April, occasioned either by the difference 
of climate, or the forwardness or backwat dness of the 


spring. 


Oy ee Artichokes. 

In making’ néw plantations of artichokes, select a 
piece of deep, rich, light loam, that is not subject to 
retain too much wet in winter, nor to be parched up 
in summer, having a gentle slope, sufficient to carry 
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off any. moisture that might lodge in. ‘the. trenches be~ 
tween the rows, for that is much more - destructive to 
their roots in winter, than the most se ae oe 
When: you k have fixed upon a proper: soiland si uation, 
lay on it a good quantity of rotten’ dung, and trench 
the. ground eighteen inches deep, incorporati ng the 
manure well therewith, and pulverizing the ground 
aetualy in the digging ; then proceed to ) slipping off 
the young shoots from the mother stools, with all the 
roots and fibres they may have thrown out, and close 
the earth about the remaining shoots. “These being 
provided, pull off any loose hanging leaves, ‘and trim 
the fibres, then plant them with a dibble about four or 
five inches deep, in rows five feet asunder, and two 
feet apart in the row, leaving part of their : green ‘tops 
_above ground, and the hearts of the plants - free from 
any earth over them; be carefulalso to 0 give each plant 
a little Wate to settle the earth about its ‘oots. 


bed, you may take thet up, and aft er sho 
tap. roots a little, and dressing be eee, 
asabove.s. 4 : 

A plantation of artichokes will contine fa ondaitre 
for five or six years; but if you wish a succession of 
fruit, you must make a small plantation every spring ; 
the young plants do not prodire: their fruit, tll the 


crops of the ae ones are over. 


A AW Sei , ; bY 
38 US ome Ar richinkees Seed. in 
_ There are two principal varieties of the ‘garden a ar- 
tichoke—the French artichoke, and the globe arti- 
_ choke. The globe artichoke is so far yecioice that 
itis most generally raised. 
a Being provided with good fresh gued: ‘prepare a 
piece of ground as directed in No. 37, and. at the dis- 
tances there 1 mentioned, sow afew grains of s seed i in 
each spot, where a plant might be set, covering them 
about half aninch deep with light, fine earth ; when 
they appear above ground, keep them very clean from 
weeds, during the summer and autumn, In yen 


(4% 
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ber, see the method of the winter treatment of arti- 
chokes. 

Any extra plants that may arise, are to be trans- 
planted into new beds the pees spring. 


39.—Cardoons.. 

These eles are a species of the cynara or artichoke, 
the stalks are used, when well blanched, for. sallads, 
soups, and for stewing, &c. 

The stalks of the leaves being thick; Beene and 
crisp, are the eatable parts, being first blanched by 
landing them up like celery, two or three feet high, 
torender them white, tender, and of an agreeable fla- 
vour, otherwise they would be rank and bitter ; they 
are in perfection in autumn and winter. — , 
’ Towards the latter end of this month, plant these 
seeds ina bed of rich earth, three or four seeds ina 
place, and let these plantings be four feet distant from 
each other every way, cover them about three quarters 
of aninch deep. As these plants will not well bear 
transplanting, one of each of those mentioned above, 
are designed to remain in the spot, where they may 
be planted, and in June all may be drawn up, except 
one in 4 spot, and transplanted in other places. 

Should more plants be required to be transplanted, 
some seed may be sown broad cast on a part of the 
bed, yet so as not to interfere with the rows, and co- 
ver in as before. 

Radishes, sallad, or spinach may be sown amongst 
them, and the beds hoed, and ik clean from 
weeds, &c. 


| 4).—Alisanders. 

The peed of alisanders should be sown in October, 
soon after ripe, for if kept out of the ground ‘till 
spring, few of them will come up till next season; | 
however, when the seed is sown in spring, let it be 
done as early as possible, pretty thick, in drills, eigh- 
teen inches asunder, cover the seeds near an inch deep. 
When the plants are up, treat them as celery, thats, 
blanch them by drawing fine earth around their stems. 


Rs 
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it willbe best to sow them 1 in autumn, sees they are 
to remain. opel ss og i By Me 
ae 4 Ke 
a, rs and Merseune: Herbs. Ba ae Sy 
The Waren? xa of this month, plant. thyme, hyssop, 
sage, lavender, and winter savory, for the edgings of 
the borders. The suckers, with: small portions of 
s attached to them, are to be preferred ; ‘insert 
them into the ground, as deep as they will bear, or 
: strip the old roots, spreading out the tops, | and plant- 
ing them deep ; observe to water them in n dry weath- 
er. -Qr they may be planted in the herbar ry with the 
following: gee ee 
Rue, NARA Ape tarragon, tansey, chamomile, com- 
mon fennel, wormwood, southernwood, feverfew, com- 
-mon fennel, baum, burnet, spearmint, peppermint, 
officinal scurvy grass, celandine, hoarhound, catmint, 
angelica, lovage, gromwell, and any other perennial 
herbaceous plants may be set out in the herbary, by 
parting their roots or slips therefrom ; the best time 
for doing this, is just. when they begin to 
little in growth. © Moi eae : 
Towards the latter end be ‘this ae or rr any time 
in the next, sow seeds of all the above mentioned kinds, 
and of clary , smallage, and fox-glove; these three last 
are biennials, and do not flower until the second year ; 
“SOW, also, seeds of the following annual - plants, viz. 
borage, sweet fennel, sweet marjorum, sweet basil, 
summer savory, fenugreek, pot-marigold, anise, and 
‘caraway. All these seeds should be sown separately 
in beds of rich earth, and covered from the eighth of 
an inch, to half a an inch deep, in andes" to eer 
size. Was 


Se ase ih aOR a Da a 
This seed if sown A laa in March and thick, a dale a- 
ble crop may be expected the same season, but the 
best time for sowing it, is in autumn, soon after the 
seeds are. ripe ; ; sow it broad cast, and cover it from 
one-fourth to half an inch with li eht earth; when the 
plants come ap; thin egii to six inches hee tance, 
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45,—Finochio, or Azorian Fennel. 

Make choice of a good spot. of light rich earth, not 
dry, nor very wet, for it will not thrive in either ex- 
treme. Sow the seeds thin in shallow drills, about 
eighteen inches asunder, covering them half an inch 
deep; when they come up, thin them to six inches 
distant; about the beginning of July, earth it up as’ 
celery, and in three weeks it will be fit for use. 

‘To have aregular succession of this plant, seed 
must be sown every three weeks cuine the season. 
To be managed in winter as celery. 


> 44 ECA pi cngna, Tanase and Ess ee 
You should now sow some seed of each of these 
in pots, and forward them in the hot-bed, so as to have 
strong plants ready for planting out in May, as soon 
as the night frosts shall have entirely cise npented- 
See April, May, &c. 


AS, —Planting ee Cabbages, Beets hah ec, for 
Seeds. 

As soon asthe wreath eristolerably mild, in this month, 
plant out cabbages, beets, carrots, parsnips, turnips, 
&c. which were preserved during the winter, to raise 
seed from: plant the different kinds at a considerable 
distance from each other, as the farina, mixing, when 
they are close together, changes the seed, so that they 
cannot be depended upon. Tie up the shoots to stakes, 
provided for that purpose, as they advance for seed- 
ing, to prevent them from lees broken’ down by 
winds, heavy rains, &e. 


46, Sa i 
The white purslane may now | be sown on an open 
border, where it is to remain. Ni 


47.— Planting Early Potatoes. 
Potatoes may be planted for an early crop, as soon as 
the frost is entirely out of the ground; let the soilbe 
moderately hght, sis un anneal situated, and enrich- 


* 


we? 
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ed with dung. © ‘They are to be planted j in rows, two 


and an half feet asunder, nine ipphes Ae in pahe 


row, and about 1 three inches deep. — mes 8 
Coke ih q pity Ears 


48.—Horse Radish. 


This ae is best cultivated by oe Fone: the 


, and will grow from the smallest slips. When 
ive a bed of plants, sufficient to make choice of 
the finest slips, select those which are without many 
fibres, (which should all be taken off,) these slips 
should be six or eight inches long, and will do as well 
without tops as with them. 

Being furnished with these sets, a the Pass 
trenched two spades deep, and well manured, stretch 
your line along the bed, then with a dibble, make 
holes deep enough to receive the plants, at about nine 
inches distance from each other, so at the upper 
part of the plant shall just come to t urface of the 
ground. When the whole row is pls , fill up the 
holes with rotten sifted manure; twely es 
this, begin asecond row, and so on. unti the bed | is 
planted. Keep the bed clean from weeds, , and once or 
twice in the summer, remove the, earth from the roots 


about six inches deep, and take off all the fibres, which 


may be produced, and again cover them with fresh; 

the roots will thus be long, straight, and free’ from 
off-sets, and may be taken up the. next pring, when 
many, if not most, of them will be one and an half in- 
ches diameter at the crown, and eight or nine:inches 
long; but they will be Vettes to remain \ for the: se- 
cond age ‘Bie ase : 


a9 ab ignieenn os Nga Aaeet 
“The Glycyrrhiza’ glabra, or cultivated liquorice isa 
plant of great value to the cultivator. 

The liquorice requires alight, sandy, rich sowiieh 
should be three feet deep at least; the ground to be 
highly manured and well dug the autumn before, that 
the dung may | be perfectly rotted and mixed with the 
earth. Previous to’ planting, trench the ground three 
spades deep, and being furnished with plants taken 
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trom the heads or sides.of the old roots, with one or 
two good buds orveyes'to each plant, otherwise they , 
are apt to miscarry ; these plants should be from six 
to ten incheslong, and perfectly sound. 

The best season for planting them, is when their 
buds begin to show the first symptoms of vegetation. 
First strain a line across the ground, then with a long 
dibble put in the roots, so that the: whole plant may 
be set straight in the ground, with the top about an 
inch under the surface, and about twelve inches asun- 
der, and two feet distance from row to row, keeping 
them perfectly clean from weeds during the summer 
and autumn; in November, carefully hoe and clean the 
ground; the shoots and leaves being then decayed, cut 
SgaK off, and sercad a little rotten Rua on the sur- 

ace 

In the March following, you should die the ground 
between the rows slightly, and carefully avoid injuring 
the roots. Keep them always clean, and in autumn 
cut the stalks, &e. and clear them away as before di- 
rected. 

The same work is to be repeated annually till the 
plants are three years old, when they will be fit for 
taking up. After the first or second year, the stalks 
will: shoot so vigorously, as to cover the ground, and 
greatly retard the growth of weeds. 

The proper season fortaking up the roots, is No- 
vember; the manner of doing ‘which, is by trenching 
the ground, beginning at one side,and opening a trench 
close to the first row, three or four spades deep, or 
to the depth of the roots; at which work, three or 
\ four spadesmen are generally employed ata trench ; 
\ one throws out the top spit, the second, the next, 
\another, the third, and the fourth commonly gets to 

the bottom of the roots, using a’ mattock occasionally 
to clear them; he then throws them on the top of the 
ground, and proceeds i in this Legler until the whole 
is\ finished. 

he small side roots are to be trimmed off ; the 
best divided into'fresh sets, and if not planted imme- 
diately, to be carefully preservedin earth, till the time 


| 
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of planting. The main roots are to be washed clean, 
, dried, and tied in bundles for sale. 
AL anes ; TORE RE Is 
50.—Rheum Palmatum, or the true Oficinal Rhubarb. 
The true officinal rhubarb is a native of China and 
Russian Tartary, grows to good perfection in the cli- 
mate of St. Petersburgh, in England, and Scotland. — 
The following is the mode of culture :—Having pro- 
cured a quantity of seed of the true kind, select a 
piece of light, sandy loam, such as answers for aspara- 
gus, which must be treated in the same manner ag 
there directed; after this, level the top neatly, and 
tay it out by the line into squares of four feet, at the 
angles of which, form small circles about six or eight 
inches diameter, and on each scatter a few seeds, then 
cover them with light, fine mould, three-quarters of an 
inch deep. Ifthe seeds had been sown in November, 
they would vegetate in spring with more certainty. 
When the young plants appear, keep them free from 
weeds, and in dry weather give them frequently alittle 
water, but not much at a time; above all things, pro- 
tect them from the mid-day sun, till they are consid- 
erably strong; for this purpose, place a piece of 
board on end, about fifteen inches broad, and two feet 
and an half high, at the south side of each hill, lean- 
ing a little over the plants. The first season is their 
critical period, having survived that, there will be 
nothing to fear afterwards. The supernumerary plants 
(one being sufficient to be left in each of these places) 
may be transplanted the spring following, into new 
plantations. Pah ie Cae 
‘The November following, when the leaves are de« 
eayed, cover the crowns of the plants two inches deep 
with earth from the intervals, and if there is any dan- 
ger of wet lodging, throw up trenches, rounding the 
beds, and for the first winter, lay some dry litter over 
the plants. In March, strip the covering off, until 
you perceive the tops of the plants; give the ground 
a slight digging, and dress it well; keep the beds 
hoed and free from weeds. piafaee 
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Thus proceed every autumn and spring, until the 
roots have stood four years, when some. of them may 
be taken up; but it is admitted, that their medicinal , 
virtues improve, until they are eight or ten years old. 

The proper time ‘to take up these roots for’ use, is 
in autumn, after the leaves and stalks are decayed. 


51.—Rheum Rhaponticum, or Common Rhubarb. 

‘This may be propagated by seeds or off-sets; they 
are to be sown’ or planted about two feet apart each 
~ way. . When the leaves make their first appearance in 
the spring, they come forward as round balls, the size 
of a large hickory nut, and are nearly equal to goose- 
berries for tarts, &c. Its roots afford a gentle purge, 
but it is inferior to the former. 


52.—The. Jerusalem Artichoke. 

The Helianthus tuberosus, or tuberous rooted sun- 
flower, commonly called thé Jerusalem artichoke. 
They are raised by sets or cuttings.of the roots, pre- 
paring and planting them as potatoes, in rows three 
feet asunder, four or five inches deep, and eighteen in- 
ches distant in the rows. They increase abundantly, 
will thrive in any tolerable soil: the ground cannot be 
easily cleared from them, as the smallest piece will 
grow. 


Southern. States. 

This is the principal month in the southern states 
for gardening’; all manner of work hitherto directed, 
may now be performed there, inthe open gound, suc- 
cessfully. In South Carolina, Georgia, &c. they may 
now sow the seeds of melons, cucumbers, squashes, 
tomatas, egg-plants, okras, capsicums or red-peppers, 
&e. See April and May. Het : 
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AS it is the desire of all who have outdone, to raise 
their crops as early as possible, either for family use, 
or for sale, it will be necessary to offer some observa- 
tions to the inhabitants of the eastern, as well as the 
middle states of America. 

1. Inthe eastern states, generally, and in sackt parts 
of the middle states, as the ground is of a heavy bind- 
ing nature, March will be often too early to admit of 
general crops being put into the ground, and therefore, 
in such case, it must unavoidably be deferred till this 
month. Observe always to sow the hardy kinds as 


early as the season, situation, and soil will admit of, 


in order that the young plants may be established, be- 
fore they are overtaken by the summer heat and 
drought ; but a stiff or moist soil should never, on any 
account, be worked, before it becomes so dry as to 
fall to pieces in the spading, nor delayed, till it 
binds and becomes hard. When this precaution is not 


attended to, a clayey tough soil never fails to bind, ~ 


when drought follows ; and it is also impervious to the 


_ moderate rams and dews, and is not susceptible of the 


genial influence of the sun and air, and thereby the 
plants are materially injured, if not totally destroyed. 

2. A light, sandy soil will be rather benefited by 
working it when moist, as this will have a tendency 
to render it more ya poche and er queueny more re- 
tentive of moisture. 

3. That earth which es the property of retaining 
water the longest, without becoming hard when dry, is, 
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of all others, the best adapted for raising the generali- 
ty of plants in the greatest perfection. This is called 
loam, and is a medium earth between clay and sand. 
4. In order to improve a stiff clay soil, it is necessa- 
ry to» coat it well with sandy earth, pond mud, and 
such composts as may tend to open its pores, and sep- | 
arate its particles, that it may easily discharge any 
superabundance of moisture, and cause it to approach 
as near as possible to a loam, which may be greatly 
assisted by throwing it up into high ridges, either by 
the plough or spade, and thus exposing it to the full 
effects of the winter frosts and summer heat, which it 
effects by the expanding of the particles of water, and 
also separating those of the earth, crumbling and pul- 
verizing it more effectually than art can accomplish. 

5. A sandy soil should have such dressings of 
élay, cow dung, soap boiler’s ashes, and other kinds 
of manure, as will have’a tendency to bind and make 
it more compact, and consequently more retentive of 
moisture. 

6. Notwithstanding, where the ground may be of 
such a nature, as not to admit (atthe first commence- 
ment in making the garden) of putting the seeds there- 
in, as early as those may, who have a loamy soil, yet 
by attending to the foregoing observations, the soil 
may be so meliorated and improved, as to produce 
earlier and better crops in future. 

7. The gardener may not consider it improper again 
to be reminded, that the best criterion, for the time 
of cultivating his ground, is when the frost is entirely 
out of it, and, when in digging it, it'can be pulverized 
by the spade ; this rule will apply i in every part of the 
Union, with this proviso, that when there is almost a 
certainty of a severe frost, after a series of mild 
weather, although the ground ought to be trenched, 
manured, and prepared as before directed, yet none 
but the hardy plants and seeds Seg be put in the 
gtound too soon. 
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1.—Care of Cucumbers, Melons, Sc. 

Examine your cucumber and melon beds, and fia any 
have declined in heat, especially in the early part of 
the month, line hs with 4 esh. Aung, a8 s directed i in 

age 11. 

: ie the sun aes now Meek ep all kinds. of 
plants which you have in hot-beds, will require abun- 
dance of air and occasional shade; for if the beds~ 
were left close shut, only for a few "hours during the 
prevalence of a hot mid-day sun, the whole would be 
ruined; therefore, you ought never to leave the gar- 
den at such times, without first raising ‘the sa 
and giving, shade to the plants, if necessary. AG 


; all 


2. 5 Malkin new Hot-beds for Cucumbers anh asides. 

In order to have a succession of cucumbers and me- 
lons, in the early part of this month, make new hot- 
beds, either for the reception of the plants, « or for sow- 
ing the seeds, observing the direction given in former 
months, as well for these, as the attention to their 
fruiting, and also the care W nn other hot-bed plants 
require. — . 


3 nadia Hope Ridges for Gar saber dow Mekibse. 

Make hot-bed ridges about the middle of this month, 
for the cucumber and melon plants, raised last font, ‘ 
in order to be planted under hand or bell glasses ; for 
this purpose, make trenches three feet wide, and two 
deep, in a warm, dry part of the garden, and fill them 
to the surface with good fresh horse dung, then they 
may be either earthed up directly, or in two or three 
days after, when the dung willbe settled, and the heat 
arisen to the top of the bed, laying from seven to nine 
inches thick of light, rich earth over every part ; then 
smooth the. surface, lay on your hand or bell ‘glasses 
in the middle of the ridge, four feet asunder, and keep 
them close down, till the dung has thor oughly warm- 
ed the beds, then set the plants i in. 

Two strong melon plants, or three cucumbers, may 
be planted under each glass ; remove and plant them; 
if possible, with balls ef earth about their roots. 
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As soon as they are planted, let them be moderately 
watered, and directly set on the glasses; if sunny 
weather, and the sun is powerful, shade them a little 
with a mat over each glass ; repeat the waterings oc- 
“casionally, once or twice a week, according to the de- 
gree of warmth in the bed, and temperature of the 
weather, but let this be moderately done. 

When the plants have taken well, and grow freely, 
give them plenty of air, by raising the glasses on one 
side, and when they have grown so large as to run out 
under the glasses, let these’ be raised on brick-bats, 
stones, or pieces of wood, to give full liberty to the 
plants, and do not take them off hota, till towards the 
end of May. 

Cucumber and melon seeds may be’sown about the 
middle of this month, on ridges, and protected with 
glasses; these will be. much earlier, than if sown in 
the beginning of May in the open ground... 


4.— Planting Cauliflowers, 

In the middle states, in order to have cauitiowohs 
in good perfection, you. must be provided with stout, 
early plants, snch as are strong, and perfectly. fit for 
planting out, early in this month; being furnished 
with these, select a piece of very rich loam, rather in- 
clining to moisture, but by no means wet; give it at 
least four or five inches deep of well rotted cow dung, 
orif this cannot be had,.other old manure; dig or 
trench it one’ oes deep, incorporating the manure 
well therewith. 

Then, in the first week of this month, take up the 
plants with a transplanting trowel, one by one, pre- 
serving aS much earth as possible about their roots, 
and plant them down to their leaves, in rows about 
three feet asunder, and the same distance plant from 
plant in the rows, forming a small hollow. about eight 
inches over, and two deep, round every plant, to re- 
ceive water occasionally, till fit for earthing up. After 
planting, give each a little water, which repeat at in- 
tervals of three or four days, till they are in a vigor- 
ous growing state, and a sen occasionally. 
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You should be provided with covers made of boards, 
a foot long, nailed together at right, angles, to cover 
every vlan Ei night, and in very ‘severe weather, for 
two or three wecks after planting, observin ‘to time 
them off early each eS cncee thy, severe 
Ww eather. , emit 
‘This: occasional protection is nééegsary, to te them 
ina constant state of vegetation, for if checked at this 
is with frost, very few will pr oduce large flowers. 
‘The foregoing instructions will answer for any part 
of the Union, except as to the time of planting, which 
in every place should be on the eve of the first brisk 
spring vegetation, when no danger is to be apprehend- 
ed from subsequent frosts, and where this can be done 
in December, J enuery; or Febr ua, Y, SO much the 
better. soe): 2 
5; 4 fake : 
ARS, Cae Cauli ower \Seedic ae 
Gmulidgwers seed may be sown at any time this 
month, in the | open ground, to. raise: ‘plants for hoes 
in October, &c. d ji pages ' 
For their treatment, see May, 


7 Labia out Caatla 
As early m this month as possible, ie out” your 
general crops of cabbage plants; set all the early 
heading kinds at the distance of two and an haif feet 
every way, ‘and all the late sorts thre ee feet. 


ais A Si Cae Speue fi 
Now sow a general assortment of cabbage seeds i in 
open borders, such as the early York, early sugar-loat, 
and early Battersea, to succeed. those sown in March ; 
the large late Battersea, late large sugar-loaf, flat 
Dutch, drum-head, lar ge English, large Scotch and 
Savoys, for. autumn and winter use; SOW a the seed 
of Pere. cabbage. PY Ge abe tees 


We Ripecale. or Pink ed Coe As. 
‘They vyaric ties of this are—Ist, green curled, 2d, cut 
curled, 3d, thick leaved curled, 4th, finely fringed, 5th, 
Siberian or Scotch kale, 
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These may be treated in every respect as’ winter 
cabbages; they are extremely hardy, and rendered 
more tender and delicious by smart frost. 


9. —Turnip Cabbage, and Turnip- Diyeabe Coabave! 

The turnip cabbage produces its bulb on the stem 
above ground, ‘immediately under the leaves. — It is to 
be eaten when OED and about the size of a garden 
turn 

"The tur nip-rooted cabbage hasan abione root, much 
in the torm of the winter radish, but yery large. It is 
extremely hardy, and very seldom injured by frost. 

‘These kinds may be now'sown, and treated like cab- 
bages, or sown like et ae and hoed to ses dis- 
tances. . 


10. OLR ete Spr outs, and ceviaaten Kale. 

The Brussels sprouts'is an open headed cabbage, 
grows very high, and produces a gr eat Asia of ex- 
cellent sprouts in spring. 

The Jerusalem kale is one of the most hardy of and 
cabbage tribe, it never heads, it bears a very severe 
winter, and affords an abundant supply when many 
others perish. 

Both these kinds are cultivated in the same manner 
as cabbages, and when eee ina gravelly soil, they 
will best sess the winter frost.. . 


11.—Broccoli. 

The broccoli, in all its varieties, is only a late head- 
ing cauliflower; two of the varieties are, the Roman 
or purple, the Ne -apolitan or white, these two are most 
esteemed. The seeds should be sown in the early 
part of this month, and when of sufficient size, prick- 
ed out into beds four inches apart, and ‘watered ; there 
to remain, until planted in the quarters, where they 
are to produce their flowers. 

In such ‘of the southern states, where the winters 
are not severe, they will stand in the open ground, 
and continue their fine flow ers from October to April. 
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UAE Sh? 12. Peass <4, Meh gaits, 
Continue to sow successional sd of peas every, 
ten. days or two weeks. . en y's ae a 
The dwarf sugar, and dwarf Spanish th il may now 
be sown; they are plentiful bearers, and do not rise 
high. | To be sown thin, in drills two feet apart, and 
covered about two inches. _ See hee 
Leadman’s dwarf pea is Sealand the most prolific 
and profitable; it bears abundantly, and grows to the 
height of two to two and an half feet. Some do not 
stick these dwarf sorts, but they yield more abundant- 
ly for this trouble. Sownas the last. ee 
The tall crooked sugar pea may now be sown; it 
-requires rods seven to eight feet high; to be sown in 
drills four or five feet asunder. Pu 
Peas should always have earth Each to ‘chen for 
the first time, when the plants are about three or four 
inches high. Be careful to stick them when five or 
six inches, and eee fier a second cabins on both 
sides. i $ sa id : 
13; Sl aitanting and umenie up Betis 7 
If a succession of the large podded bean, commonly 
called the Windsor bean, should be desired, you may 
now plant the Genoa sort, as it bears our summer heat 
better, than any of the rest. Such beans as have grown 
to the height of four or five inches, must have some 
sock drawn to their Stems, to refresh and eae 
t em. 


14, —Pursiane, wiite kind. Tih pa 
Pio eh more white Lette as seed, on a warm n border. 
15 recs 

Trénsilaie: lettuces of every kind, that require it, 
where they : stand too close ; plant them ten or twelve 
inches each } way, water them immediately, and : repeat 
it occasionally in dry weather, until they have. taken 
good root. 
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Sow a variety of the best kinds, for a succession, 
ence every two weeks. See March. 


16.— Small Salada: 

ISovi small sallading every week or fortnight, as di- 
rected last month ; “water them anateratelys & the 
weather should be dr y 


-  17.—Radishes. 

Sig the different sorts of radish seed every ten or 
twelve days, fora constant supply. | 

Thin those which have been sown, and are too thick, 
leaving the plants about two or three inches asunder, 
and clear them from weeds. 

Turnip-rooted radishes, of both thie! white aad red 
kind, should now be: sown. 


18,.— Spinach: | 
Continue to sow the round smooth seed spinach 
every ten or twelve days, as directed in last) month. 
Hoe the spinach sowed Beretorore @ and thin the plants 
to three or four mens. ' 


© 19. Carrots, 

Car rots may be sown the beginning of this month, 
for afull crop. See March. 

There are several varieties of the garden carrot, 
differing in the colour of their roots, such as the or- 
ange, white, yellow, and dark red. 

‘The horn carrot is another variety, which is the 
earliest root, of an orange colour. They all thrive best 
in a vich, deep, sandy loam.; The large orange car- 
rot is the best ct most productive for a, principal 
crop. 


; 90 —Par yf 
Parsnips may be sownthe beginning of this moEal 
but if later, Hey wil not succeed so well. 
areas 
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LAs 


Mia tt (Ok — Celery. ; 

The young (ovat plants, produced from the seeds 
sown in February and March, for an early crop, will 
be fit to prick out now into a nursery bed of light 
rich earth. When the ground is prepared, form it in- 
to beds, and rake the surface smooth; then take the 
best plants from the seed bed, and plant them into the 
above, at about three inches distance ; give a gentle 
watering, and repeat it. occasionally, until the plants 
have taken fresh root. 

Sow some more celery seed, in the fret or second 
week of this month, ina bed of rich light earth, for a 
general crop, to succeed those sown in March. In dry 
weather, both before and after the planes come up, 
give frequent es Higbee Sa hie att hii 

Pa / aay 
99. Leek Seed. 2 

You may sow a principal crop of leek eee amd 
when arrived at a size, HEY, “ee be, plead up as 
celery.’ Oe tah de 


WORE ES jee 

You may sow any time this month, 2 fall summer 
crop of the early Dutch, early stone, or early green 
turnips. Let the ground be well dug and manured 
sufficiently, sow them feesretiiae oes and. rake them 
in lightly and evenly. _ 

Hoe and thin the turnips, uflient were sown 1 last 
- month, leaving the plants six, seven, or eight inches 
‘" oa! om each ee Re es to the richness 

the sol r (ia? mae 


24. —NMasturtivn. . 
“The” “Tropeolum majus, or large stares is He 
pore of cultivation, as well on account of its beau- 
tiful orange coloured flowers, as their excellence in 


sall. ads. | The green seeds of this plant, make one of 
the nic Tie ome There are a major and a minor 


kind. 4 by 
per sort. 


hae re ote 


Rega Wee most pce: Pg 
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A drill may be drawn for them, and the seeds 
dropped therein, two orthree inches from each other, 
and covered with earth near an inch deep. \When 
they are about six inches high, they should have sticks 
placed for them to run upon. | 


25.— Okra. 

The middle or latter end of this month, is a proper 
time to sow the seed, in the middle states, and in the 
eastern states, the early part of May; or generally it 
may be sown with certainty of success, at the time 
that Indian corn is planted. Draw drills about an inch 
deep, and four feet asunder ; drop the seeds into these 
at the distance of eight inches from one another, As 
they advance in growth, ‘earth them up two or three 
times. The green pods are used in soups, and the 
ripe seeds, burned and ground, are > by many used 1 in- 
stead of coffee. 


26.— Chtseune or Red Peppers. 

Sow capsicums towards the end of this month, on a 
warm border, to produce plants for planting out to- 
wards the latter end of May, or beginning of June. 
In. the eastern states about the middle of May will 
be soon Oba to sow them in the open Saree 


97. stag fe or Love Apples. 

The seeds may, towards the latter end of this month, 
be sown.in a warm border, and about the end of May, 
will be fit to plant out in the place, where they are in- 
tended to remain for fruiting. They will require such 
support as directed for nasturtiums—No. 24. 9) 

* he 
28, —Egg-Plant. en 

There are two varieties of this plant, ‘the white 
fruited and purple. The seed may be sown on a slight 
hot-bed, the beginning of this month, or in March, and. 
towards the middle or latter part of May, in a tich, 
warm piece of ground, the purple at the distance of 
two and an half feet asunder every way, and for the 
white kind, two feet ; and if kept clean, aoe a little 


ae Re" ad J I TA Lae 
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earth drawn u u ‘to, their stems, about a foot. Sh ex 
will produce p! ; ents SS Sys Aine Ma ea Fen eM 


Chg ¥ 
bits ; i a Canis Ce ae 
Shouldthe early Canada | corn, d aed to be planted . 
in last onth, | be injured, you. may now plant a f 


ie 


hills, anc treat it as there garecleds m PREC: $1, i “a 
< sap tt + oh Se 
29. Sowing Cucumbers, Cartes Musk and We ater 


aoa : ie + Se Melons. 
In the. ‘middle states, where the meted is ‘light, ; 
. dy, and warm, in. the last week of this month, cucum- 
bers, squashes, _ musk and water melons may be sown 
for an early crop. Should 1 1e weather prove: fayoura- 
i ble after. they are up, and t hey are not. attacked with . 
_. frost, they will succeed very well, | but if. you have 
9 “hand or bell glasses to pantect them, there eis no doubt. 
‘ cs succeeding. 


lay n now be so 
tapes cine 


gaa now. i a aath nt eee of ihe een ee ads gar. 
toy sorrel, and. also of the round leaved or French 
sorrel ; Snes may be sown, in- shallow. drills, and. 
in. When the plants are Up, Keep them 
Ww weeds and in Aung, ‘thin them to the dis. 


z iar pe a 32. paar Pe i ne Sahat 
y me eferatiet hortensis, or garden orache, is used a as 
 spinac Fe a‘ he green-leaved 1 is one which. ee 


ee 


A ry as ey SC hae it is sown at. the same ene 
uti every respect | like seach aa na 


tae | ; * 

ss Cio Capaedes Bete thee 
“The: "conioon, caraway is a biennial Bee pro-. 

duces seed t the second year after sowing, and then ge- 

Berally 3 dies. _ It may be sown on a bedi in drills, and 


Ae 


7 
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covered half an inch deep. When it is up, thin the 
plants to six inches distance. 


OA. Lian cetiey Weeds. 

Weeds will now begin to appear plentifully in every 
part of the garden; the utmost diligence should be 
used to destroy them, while they are young, before 
they overpower the crops, especially” towards the 
middle and latter end of the month. 

Pay particular attention to your small crops, at this 
time, such as carrots, parsnips, &c.; weeds prow much 
quicker than they do, and if not wed in time, ' mest 
crops may be destroyed. 

Take the opportunity of dry weather to hoe the 
ground between the rows of beans, peas, cabbages, 
cauliflowers, and other TE that stand wide, to de- 
stroy the weeds. 


35. Mader 

The Rubia tinctorum, or dyer’s madder, is an article 
of much importance in manufactures. ‘The plant has 
a perennial root, and an annual stalk. . The root is 
composed of many thick succulent fibres, likethe roots 
of asparagus, and strike very deep into the ground, Dc 
ing'sometimes more than three feet in length. 

The land best adapted to the culture o Paden is 
a deep, loamy, substantial soil, not too stiff and heavy, © 
nor over light and sandy ; this should be twice plough- 
ed in autumn, and left rough i in winter, that the frost 
may mellow and pulverize it, then ploughed again in 
April, taking care every time to plough it as deep as 
possible. 

Thetime of planting is about the latter end of April, 
or immediately when the young buds begin to appear 
above ground. The young shoots are then taken from 
the sides of the mother plants, with as much root as 
possible, and are planted in rows three feet asunder, 
and twelve inches distant in the rows, plant from 
plant, observing to set each slip down to its top or 
crown; keep the ground clean from eae? ike 


7 


#; 
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‘In Novem: ber, the haulm being decayed, cut it down, 
Anil take it 0: , then draw three or four inches of earth 
over the: crowns of the plants ; this ‘may be performed 
either w ‘th the plough or hoe, and det them remain so 
all winter. SR: : 

The second year in the cea of ‘Ape the earth 
on the top of the rows, should be carefully taken off 
pO raked, to destroy the young wee ds, é and makethe 

ice smooth and mellow, as also. to “permit: the 
ane buds to shoot freely. 
Ry The second summer, the same care must. be aber 
of the madder, as the first, and in November the 
crowns of the roots are to be cover ed as Mm the oe 
cedingyears: 9 4 REUSE Oe 

The madder roots should never rhe taken up, ‘till 
they have had three summers’ growth, and the cul- 
ture of the third is the same as of the second year, 
during the spring, summer, and autumn: 
eo 1 September or October, | of the third year, when 
the haulm is perfectly decayed, the roots are to be 
carefully taken up, and dried for afew days i in the air, 
they are afterwards putin akiln, and dried effectually 
with a slow heat. iz 

_ Madder may be cultivated from sha by sowing 

" "eRe in rows, as directed for the plants. Sow three 
or four seeds, where a plant should grow, and cov er 
“them a little more than half an inch deep; when grown 
an inch or two, pull out the weakest and leave the 
best to remain at proper distances, for full growth. 

For further information, see Miller’s- Tpeatead 2p s 

rae pig 8 3 last edition. fe 


36.—Fuller’s Toate 

The Dipsacus Fullonum, or Fuller’s Ss) teasely is Soke: 
vated for the purpose of raising the nap on woollen 
cloths, by means of the er ogked awns upon the heads. 
The heads are collected in August, as soon as they 
begin to turn brown, and exposed daily to the sun, 
till they become perfectly dry, care ‘being: taken” to 
protect: them from rain. adie Ra ee ae 
a mera PR Ty Sn ioe eh ida, 
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This plant is propagated by sowing the seed in 
April, upon a soil, that has’ been well ploughed, and 
it is observed that good, strong wheat land is well 
adapted for the production of teasels. The ground 
being ploughed and made fine, a peck of seed may be 
sown on an acre, and harrowed in witha light harrow. 
When‘the plants are up, hoe them in the same man- 
ner as practised for turnips, cutting down all the 
weeds and singling out the plants to six or eight in- 
ches distance; as they advance, and the weeds begin 
to grow again, hoe them a second time, cutting out 
the plants to.a foot or more asunder. Keep themfree 
from weeds during the summer and autumn, and the 
second year after sowing the plants will shoot up stalks 
with heads, which will be fit for collecting in August ; 
observing that they are to be collected as they turn 
brown and ripen, and not allatonce. 

They may also be cultivated by sowing the seeds 
in April, ina seed bed, pretty thick, where they. are 
to be kept free from w ‘eeds, and in: the September or 
March following, planted out where they are to re- 
main, and set regularly in lines fourteen or eighteen 
inches every way ; soon after, they will shoot up, and 
inthe autumn following, produce their heads. This 
article: is indispens sible; where manufactories of cloth 
are carried'on, and those who have raised them, say 
they are propagated in the United States to greater: 
perfection, than in Furope. 


37 —Wo ad, Weld, or Tene Weed. 

The Reseda Luteola, or dyer’s weed, is used for 
dying all sorts of bight yellows, and lemon col- 
ours, Its favourite “soil is a tolerably rich sandy 
ground, where it will er ow to great perfection. The 
seed should be sown in April, at the rate of two 
quarts to the acre. When ‘the plants are up, they 
must be wed with the hoe, like turnips, tothe dis- 
tance of six inches, plant from plant, and kept free 
from weeds during the season. The following May 
they will shoot, and if the soil be good, grow three 
feet high ; and in oe when in full flower, they 
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may be tied’ in bundles and housed; put them up 
loosely, that the air may pass freely between them, 
to prevent fermentation. A small patch may be left 
for seed, which is not to be pulled up, till perfectly 
ripe. 7 3 


38.—Onion Seed. 

‘Onion seed, to be raised for bulbs for next year’s 
planting out, should be sown, towards the latter end 
of this month, in a lean or gravelly soil; sow the white 
and red separate, in the broad-cast way, and hand 
weed them, 


FOR MAY. 


 1.—Early Melons and Cucumbers. 

THE early melons will now show fruit abundantly ; 
dhey must have plenty of air, and be screened from the 
mid-day sun for three or four hours. About the mid- 
dle of the month, the glasses should be entirely taken 
off, and the plants exposed to the open air; in the 


-middle states, the frames may be taken away, in or- 


der to allow the plants room to'run. As the melons 
set, place a piece of shingle under each fruit. 

A regular supply of water will be very necessary, 
and although melons do not require as much of it as 
éucumbers, yet a sufficiency must be given. 

The early cucumbers will now be in full fruiting, 
and willrequire plenty of air and water; they may be 
fully exposed to the open air, in the middle states, 
about the middle! of the month, and in the eastern 
states, about the end of it. ; 


2.—Hot-bed Ridges for Cucumbers and Melons. 
Cucumbers and melons; which were sown last month 
or late in March, “may, in the first week in this, be 
planted in hot-bet ridges, as directed in page 64, or . 
the. seeds may be sown therein. Mark out the holes 
for the seed, four feet asunder, in the form of a shallow 
basin, about an inch deep, and nine or teninches wide. 
nthe middle of each, sow eight or nine seeds, and 
then put on the hand glasses. After the plants haye 
3 : 


; ee E Waren them, oe as Aiahae in 1 No, Ys 


~ sown at the time of planting Indian co 
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‘been up ten or twelve days, they must be thinned, 


leaving only two or three of the. strongest in each 
hole, drawing a little earth about their stems, and 
- give them a gentle watering. Whenthe plants have 


two rough leaves, they may be. pruned or stopped, 
as directed in page 27. This. operation causes. them 
to produce fruit, without. running too much to. vine, 


and although it is not necessary to perform this to 
those, which are planted in the open ground in the 


middle states, yet if the gardener desires his plants 
to be kept within certain limits, it should be perform- 


Mgt “e ) ae 
ree 


3 —Sowing Melons and Chemie in the ee ‘ground. 
From the first to the tenth of this month, will bea 
aatable time, to plant a general crop of melons and 
cucumbers in the open ground; from a week to a 
month earlier, to the southward, and about the middle 
of the month, in the eastern states. . 
is, that musk and water melon a cu mbers, pump- 
dans, squashes, gourds, and all their v : may b 


sae 


den culture, an earlier time will answere | % 
For the varieties of the musk and annie ni e- 


ons, prepare a piece of rich, sandy ground, well ex 


‘posed.to the sun, manure it, ‘and give it a good oa 
ging, mark it out into square eS Six: feet every way; at 
the angle of every square, dig a hole twelve. inches 


| deep, and eighteen over, into which puts seven or eight 
inches deep of old hot-bed dung, - r very rotten ma- 
-nure; put thereon about four inches of earth, and mix 


the dung and earth well with the spade, then draw the 
remainder of the’earth over the aS, so.as to form 
‘around hill about a foot broad at top. ae, 

| When 3 your hills are all prepared as ateve, plant i in 
each, towards the centre, eight or nine grains of me- 
fon « or epenny er seed, eae at some heal ae the 


mined ean! 
roubleso 


tolerably-x 
to plant, in the midd 
tenth of May. The ground 
ploughing and harrowing, 

i ane 


a 
h= 


page 78 $11 


Ue Fens 
cucu 


Oe! a | 


Seas 


than six feet in ea Los 
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these, oné or two good sets are planted, and covered 
about an inch and an half deep; as’ they advance i in 
growth, the hills are enlarged, by cross ploughing the 
‘ground; harrow it witha very narrow harrow, and - 
then round. the hills with a hoe. Constantly keep them _ 


€ clean from weeds, and the frequent enlargement of the 


hills will increase the size and number of the roots. 
In gardens, the work ay be per formed wath a hoe. 
pe at : RR RA cate BAe 
a 8 Fads tira e 

Procure ‘some of the early corn codireleate pane 
51; it may now be planted in the: open ground, and 
treated in the manner of common crops, planting it at 
the distance of three feet every way. This is designed 
solely for gardens, as this sort does not Risk e amore 


Ris soe AS penta Cauli ions 

‘Early cauliflower plants, as they advance in ih, 
should have the earth drawn up about th x Ste MSs and 
in dry weather, occasionally watered. 


. ‘Towards the latter end of the month, the plants will 


begin to show their flowers, when. they should fre- 
quently be looked over, and as they advance in flower, 
let some of the leaves be broken down over them, to 
protect them from the sun and wet, as also to preserve 
them in their natural colour, firmness ane ies 
: 10.—Planting Cali lowers. 
_ The plants from the late spring sowings should now 
be planted out, as directed in page 37. In October, 
aon may expect fine heads from these. apne . 


a, 11 oS. Caulifower ‘Seca. 
You may now sow cauliflower seed for a tes crop. 
The plants from this sowing, which do not “produce 
heads before November, may be then taken up, and 
managed as directed in that month, by which means 

they wall continue to Wodncey fine. Rowers all winter, 


¥ fs 
5 3 € 
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: “19. Raa es, 
ee earth about the stems of the early chiar 

The earliest, towards the middle or latter part of this, 

month, will begin to form their: heads; when they, 


may be greatly forwarded, by + ing their leaves tou 


gether, with bass, or Shikeds of ussia. mats 5 Shee 
the leaves up regularly, but do hot bind. them too 
close, ‘only treat afew of the earliest of, them in this 
manner, the remainder will come on ‘and be better 
without this. ~ 

Continue to. plant out your spring cabbage plants, 
for autumn and winter, Plant also, at this - time, a 
full crop of red pickling cabbage and savoys. >> 


Letall be planted out, if possible, in moist or clowily 


weather, and immediately after, give each a little wa- 
ter, unless the ground be fully saturated. : 

~ Sow now, as directed in page 66, some early Yore) 
sugar loaf, &c. for summer and autumn: use; likewise 
Savoys, large ‘drum heads, flat Dutch, &cy and red 
pickling cabbage, for autumn and winter, ‘Tr ansplant 
young seedlings, watering them immediately, and 
shade them for a lee days. 


: 13 ee 

You may now sow a principal crop of, green and red 
curled Borecole, for autumn, winter and spring’ use, 
see page 66. 

Towards the end of the month, those sown in Aprik 
should be planted out into beds of rich, sandy soil, as 
directed for cabbages, at three feet distance every 
way, and kept cleanfrom weeds. Those intended for 
winter use, should neyer be planted in a rich soil, as 
they would not then be able to bear the fr ost so well, 
as if Browne ina gravelly we 


14 ae Bele Spr ian and Sesleoten nie: y 


The Brussels’ Sprouts and Jerusalem kale, to be 
managed AS: ae co Saget 


foe 
a” 


‘ he 


. 


: 


* 


Re 
ae 


* fora second principal crop, ‘for winter and s 
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45 — Turnip Cabbage, and Turnip: rooted Cabbage. 

' The seed of the. turnip cabbage, may now be sown, 
and the plants. afterwards treated as directed for cab. 
bages ; but do not earth them above the swelli ng bulb 
or stem.’ The turnip rooted kind, should be sown on 


“a bed. of strong rich ground, and treated as turnips. 


Thin the plants with the hoe to the distance Eh 16; in- 
ches apart. DUE gtk VOOMA? Lely CaneteD 
a: ‘The early sown Bienes may now be plan 
€ WiPe t 
pe Poor 16. iearcaie 
- The bran sown nbroeeel plants should now he pl ant 
sa out, into beds of good rich earth, in an pen! situa- 
tion, at the distance of three feet every way. i 
Broccoli seeds should be sown early in this ‘month, 


On the opening of the spring, plant out th stalks of 
the purple kind, and they will Prods abun ance of 
sprouts. See ployenber. of) gate 


17. Mindeenens ae Beans in ble i 

The early mazagan, long podded, Windsor reed 

‘&c. should be topped, when arrived at full’ bloom, and. 

the lower pods beginning toset. The earl “mazagan 

bean may be topped, when about two feet high, and 

the larger sort, when about three oo eer 3 ere ae 
be done with the finger’ and ee 


arr AS, spain Poke sere, 
Wes few of the early hotspur peas, aad a succession 
i wanted, oye be sown twice this: month, ee ges. 
19.—Transplanting Fetes 

“In moist weather, transplant such of the lunes, 
sown in the two former months, as are fit, not near 
trees, but inthe open ground. 

‘Dig the ground neatly, and rake the aie smooth, 
then dibble in the plants, in rows, ten or twelve in- 
ches asunder, and the same distance from one another 
in the tows: water them immediately, oe ae it 
‘occasionally, until they have takenroot, = 


v 


i” 


“such a are sii a heading, where 
sown, sho iid; Coy aes, ten | 1 oF twelve 
Inches eve Micil 


half ¢ deep; apie aus pita ae ee 
two or three in es from. one anothe , dra 


be placed to each 


tinue bearing, till (ie Beas ee 
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they will soon take hold, and twine themselves: around 
the poles, to the height of eight or ten feet, or more. 
The Scarlet runner, though in some of the eastern 
states it produces plentifllyes in the middle states sel- 
dom produces much, and is only cultivated, for tana 
heals of Ms flowers... esata eae 


ar ae vA ek bes A 


Og ie ae: 23. 5 Celia “dae: Fee eas 
‘The Carolina’ beans: may be planted in. ihe. first 
week of this month, and treated. ss direct 2d for the 
op omg kidney beans. ee? es 
The Lima beans, should not be iphented, ane ae 
‘dle states, before the middle of the month, when ve- 
getation is very brisk, for - they : are a 
planted in cold weather, when the ground is moist. 
They should have a light, sandy, rich soil, and be 
planted in hills at the distance of six feet, from hill to 
hill, four or five beans in each ‘hill; and the 
their support, ought to. be strong, and near ten fe 
high. Both these kinds are very produc ive, , will con- 


oe 


delicious. 52%" paz ae “cig 


- 
ea 


west 


Meh ert deciike +24 Cipbaes. epee har te 


Ss Hoe, or weed, and thin the advancing crops. "ab ead. 


ishes as dir ected i in page 69, peantinue to ao a. fresh | 
Dane megs ive weeks. PE 
25. esp latins Radishes es Sioa De eR 

Transplant radishes forseed when ther Gate) are j cae 
in their prime; set them in the - ‘ground i in showery 
weather, if possible, if not give them frequent water- 
ings. Choose for this purpose, some of the best kinds, 
long, perfectly straight rooted, and with short tops; 


_ those’ of a clear pale red, and those of: a cor oo 


are to be preferred. 
Plant the roots by dibble, ; in rows fous fee asunder, 


_ and one footiin the row, in an open situation, and | eve 


them a good watering immediately after. ) 
Select also} some of the best formed white ‘and red 


; turnip-rooted radishes, | of moderate growth, ‘hoe ‘out 


ubject to rot, af : 


aM cl 


85) 


ssn seed; 3 or if "neces. | 
2 in tha : case, 


th : grow (Ah en 3a 


at shee tad they are 


30 Cee: 5. 


is 


‘inthe best state fol 


the bnds ate eos compact. Kee 
from weeds, and -discont é the gen al neuinienals. 


t 


soon ag. the stalks a appear smalland weaker than usual, 


7 


a. Y , ¢ ue ‘ Le aft g 


~ 
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as it would’ exhaust the Poste, oud injure” the HER 
year’s akon ‘ie & Said oh | 


, ¥ 


: hie “31 Lp : Mage 
Weed the 6 bay beets, and thin them to ote or 
nine inches, plant from plant. Continue to sow some 
of the red beet seed 1 in core agreeably t to es 
in i. 


abt 


OS 32 —Roota tae or Rae dich Ly nip. re 

_The Roota Baga is more of the species of hed tur- 
nip-rooted cabbage, than the common. garden or field 
turnip. If the seed has not been sown in the last 
month, it may be sown, in the broad cast ways, early 
wm this. As the plants advance in their growth, they. 


‘should be hoed out to the distance of about ‘sixteen. 


inches every way; they will continue increasing in 
size, till late in autumn, when, if not used before sid they 
may be taken up, and preserved through the winter, 
in like manner as turnips; they are mo hardy, will 
keep better, and be as freshin May, a hristmas. — 

' The flesh of the root is yellow, sweet, and firm, bes 
ing nearly twice as heavy, as the root of the common 
turnip of the same size. It is by many, been Lg 
Bee to the common see pay Eee a, ; 


: 33 as Patel ne 

“The onions. S were sownat an early season, eet 
‘an expectation of their growing to a sufficient size the 
first year for table use, should now be perfectly « clear- 
ed from weeds, and the plants thinned to about three 
inches from each other; some of them should be 

ra an early period, and kept clear of weeds, 
rom t 


first sowing, till they arrive at perfection. 
eed _may be now sown broad-cast, on yather 
, to raise small bulbs for the next’ year’s 
pee the ground es be very ary oo aay. 
meeeionilly.: | etal 
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| 34.— Purnips.:~ 
Hoe and thin your turnips, and sow some more of 
the early Dutch, in the beginning of this month, for a 
succession.. The sowing should be performed imme- 
diately after rains; sow them thin and wale and rake 
the ground smooth. EAS Se 


35 alibuee Parsley, Scorsoneranend Salsafy 

The large rooted parsley, scorzonera, and salsafy, 
must now be carefully cleaned from Wee, and thin- 
ned to about six inches asunder. 

Early in this month, sow Ee crops for au- 
tumn and. ae 3 


36.2 Capen: or ” Red Peppers. 


Early in this month you may sow, ina bed of rich — 


earth, seeds of the various kinds of capsicums; the 


large flat kind, commonky called bull-nose,. is that 
which ‘is preferred for pickling’. These plants may be « ~ 


planted out in rows, about the first of June. 


The early plants raised in hot-beds, should, in fe oi 


middle states, be now planted out, where they are to 
remain, taking the advantage of moist er rainy weath- 
er. The rows to be two feet asunder, and the plants 
eighteen inches apart in the rows. When planted, 
give each some water oocasionally, to be nae free 
from weeds. 


; 37. —Tomatas. 

Seb the seeds of tomatas in the first week i in his 
month, ona warm sandy soil, to remain for fruiting, 
or they may be transplanted, as directed in page 71. 
Plant out from the hot-beds, about the middle of this 
month, those plants, which are forwarded therein, 
about two feet apart, and provide supports for them 
to run on; or they may be trained to fences,, as hey. 
run greatly, if ae clear of weeds. 


38 —Momordica, | or Balsam Maas 
ent are two. gst of this plant, the Ba, ‘and 
the small 


By 
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The large balsam apple is 4 great runner, and re- 
quires a trellis twelve or fourteen feet high to Tun on, 
in order to ‘support it in the best manne: ; it will re- 
quire some assistance in trainir ag it with string 8. When 
ne tee to produce fruit, the appearance is, beauti- 

lis t they are sometimes from twelve to. fifteen i in- 
in length, and as. they. begin to ripen, are of a 

high, rich orange colour, and are much admired in 

our markets, though : as a Vee a, the smaller kind 

is preferable. ti eh Wee be 

The seeds of the eee sort ree eer as tie: smaller) 
should be planted about the middle of this month, 

i where they are to remain, as they do not bear: trans-, 
" planting ; ; the soil should be very fine and rich. Put 
gM four or five seeds in a place, and if they all come up, 
7 permit two opal to es, Should ene ner to 
fo or four 


Y 


ts 
wt 


Son un dL ne 
[ cans, Seal ee oe iy ee po 
Le | smaller kine may be plante d 
when | ley. ay ppear above ground, fix s 
feet eb for them to, climb, UpgR:, pes 


ts : - 39. —Egg-Plants, ay 
ee Peat fie dette of this month, Set should set out, 
for fruiting, the early - ants, which 
- the hot-beds. A ric ly si 

for them. Plant ‘them. two mae 1 half Gt ander. 
As they advance in growth, draw some earth. about 
_ their stems ; fe them. clean from Meee Rate 


” 


ee ae 0. aes a 1 

, ‘ “Some endive. may 1 now be sown for an ‘early. crop ; ‘i 
but at this season, it is very apt to run to seed, and 
towards the latter end of the month, more. may be 
sown. The white and green curled endive are the 
sorts to sow now. - When the plants are abou three 
inches high, they should be transplanted; ‘into beds, at 
the distance often or twelve inches from eachother, 


and immediately watered. Liat sh 


” we 


“i 
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gt Olena : 
The first week in this month ‘wilt’ answer to sow a 
full. crop of okra, as the seeds will now vegetate free- 
ly, and ory rapidly. For the method, see page 71. 


42.—- Supporting Plants fon Seed. 

Now support the stems or stalks of such plants, as 
were planted for seed. ‘The onions, leeks, beets, car- 
rots, celery, cabbages, cauliflowers, and many others, 
whose stalks run up to agreat height, and ifthey are 
not properly secured in dué time, the winds and heavy © 
rains will ‘break them down. This may be-done by _ 
driving stakes into the ground, and fascening poles all 
round, or in aay be Be aece most suitable. . 


43, — Cardoons. 
The cardoons, sown in March and April, ought now 


to be thinned to about four or five inches” distance, Te 


order that the plants which remain, may have room to 
grow, and gather sufficient strength, by next month, 
when they shotild be planted, where ‘they are 0. Te. 
main, for landing up, to blanch. seca Bilis 


sae de AP alia Christi, Ne Castor, Bean. 
This plant may be raised to great perfection in the 
southern states, and to some ‘advantage also, in the 
middié states. The soil’should be richly manured, 
well pulverized with the hoe, or plough and harrow. 


The ground should be sufficiently warmed by thesun, ~\. " 
before they are planted. The time of planting Tadian  * 


corn, will answer fora general rule: for these ‘seeds, | 
that is, from the first to the fifteenth of this ” month, 
in the middle states; but the warm season is scarcely 
jong enoughto bring them to perfection, so'as to allow 
of them asa field crop. Thefurrows should be about 
six feet apart, each way, and two or'three seeds plant-. 
edat the intersections; two shovels of rotten manure 
should be thrown in the bottom, and afterwards coy- ae 
ered about three inches with earth ; before dropping” 
the seed ear cover them about an inch or tw G 


9 


AS We oe ee Aaah Sif Sty Cee ee 
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with pulverized good sont keep them clean of 
weeds, ve the plough, draw ‘the earth three or four 
inches high about their stems, car ill Wie: all the 
sucke Tom them, and i in thern states, they 
will produce abundantly, They may. ie thered, ss l; 

Ea ane and when the o is ary the Ao 
> al iy Sa 


x 


transplanted, such 


el e] r4 


es into new 
“be give nto ‘each pla: a pay 
" and repeated ee ni 

EY mee to; ae Me er 

Water : ) 


yn athe 


iow ae = in 


Uokaeteg ee 


Ye 
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FOR JUNE. 


.  1,—Melons and Cucumbers. 

ALL the melons and cucumbers that have hitherto 
been under the protection of glasses or paper frames, 
may now have them removed, and be fully exposed to 
the open air. Refreshment of water will be necessary 
occasionally, and particularly to cucumbers. . } 

Keep them entirely free from weeds, and hoe the 
ground between the plants frequently ; draw the earth 
gently to the stems of all, and lay the vines off na 
regular and neat manner; prune luxuriances, by nip- 
ping off the runners ; lay a shingle under each fruit of 
the’ melons. . ; 

In the last. week of this month, sow general crops of 
melons and cucumbers, for pickling. 


 2.—Water Melons, Squashes, and Pumpkins. 

These plants should be thinned now, if not done be- 
fore, leaving but three of the best in each hill; draw 
the earth with ahoe up to the stems of the plants, as 
high as the seed leaves; keep the ground loose, and 
pertectly clear of weeds. the se, Pg 


._ 3.—Sweet Potatoes: 
_ Sweet potatces must have earth drawn round the » 
hills, to encourage the growth of the roots; lay off the 
vines as regularly as well may be, and keep them free 
from weeds, i Pa fen ais: 
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ant. — PATI nhs ant Ais 

The a cauliflowers will now produce their 
heads; care must be had to. break down the leaves, to 
preservs ie flowers from s sun and : rain, as. directed i in 
pa 

aoe the earth round: the - plants, in ‘ihe form of a 
basin, to retain the water, which should be frequently 
given them plentifully, which will greatly enlarge the 
size of the flowers; this is absolutely piel ni in dry 
seasons. 

_ The cauliflower Biania. from late sowing, should 

10w be planted. out: finally ; ‘if not done in rainy wea- 

“ther,., give them water after planting, and ry a lange 
leaf of shade a shade, over them.2) aug 


wm 
te 


Ratt o: NOP oEeer and Savoys. os 
“Take the opportunity of moist or cloudy weather, 
to plant out a full crop of the late s ring sowings of 
cabbages, savoys, and of the red pic cling cabbage. — 
You may now sow seeds of any of the early heading 
Kinds, as the early Saline York, eg Pa or Bat- 
tersea, for autumn. 


mer 


6. —Borecole, Brussels? Sprouts, jee Kale, Tur- 
. nip Cabbage, and Broccoli. 

“The early plants, of either of the above kinds, may 
“now be planted out, as directed in May; the late sown 
crops should be thinned, and those pulled. out, planted 
in nursery beds, four. inches asunder, giving them a 
good watermg. when planted, and pte a « occasion- 
ally, until well rooted. 

Early in this. month, sow some more Groceoli seed, 
for Ef succession crop; fp produce their heads i in Feb- 
v Tuary. oe rc a ts 4 . , ees 


gs 
mer 


we ge eis Meaty ie. meee 

Celery plants may now be planted out in “erdiiclies 
mark out the trenches by line, ten or twelve inches 
- wide, and allow three feet between trench and trench ; 
dig each per erHe spade a and spread 
wi 


ron 
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the earth, dug out, equally on each side of the trench ; 
put about three inches of very rotten dung into the 
trench, then pare the sides, and dig these with about 
two inches of the under mould, incorporating all to- 
gether; then put in the plants, ‘in the middle of the 
trench, in, single rows, about six inches asunder; trim 
them before planting. When completed, give them a 
plentiful watering, and shade them by placing sticks 
across ‘the trenches, and over these put pine boards, 
until they strike root, and begin to grow, when the 
boards are to be taken off. 


When the plants are grown’to the height of eight 


or nine inches, they should have their first landing; — 
this must be done, by pulverizing the earth, and lay- 
ing it gently around their sides, leaving the hearts and 
tops free ; repeating it, every few days, until eek are 
blahched of a sufficient open si 


eng oa) peal uy 
A few peas may still be sown, and if the season, 
prove moist, ae may praduree ia 


9.—Vsparagus.. ’ 
The panes, now running‘up to’ seed, gical be. 
cleared from weeds ; also the seeding plants. 


10 — Transplanting Leeks. 

Manure and dig the ground well, then draw aaa 
the seed beds the strongest plants, trim the roots, and 
cut off the tops of the leaves, plant them in rows a 
foot asunder, and six inches, plant from plant, in the 
rows; insert their shanks into the earth, me to their 
leaves. he : 

11 —Lettuces.. 

Sow and transplant lettuces, as darected in page 82. 
Let this be done in moist weather or else water them 
plentifully. ; 


19, P nat sauce a 
Continue to sow cresses and other small salad. ‘ 
énce aweek. Water them often, in dry a 
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i 13.— Kidney Beans. . 
Sow Sitieasive crops of kidney beans, i » the be- 
ginning, middle, and latter end of this month, Land 


kidn ey beans sown last month, 
i vy t? . : 
ott. ; 
sey “14. & Bayi ang Lima Beni: re 
ae and clean the ground between these fee. ; 
Ree pet all are properly supported with th sticks. 


te _—Radishes, to 
ge few of ‘tie oe and short top pai Seldiches 


may be sown; alsosome of the white and red turnip- . 


‘ rooted kinds. Towards the middle or end of the month, 
Sy sow a good crop of ‘the white’ and black w winter radish, 


“to, draw early in autumn. “9 wy 
rie sae, Sh Leap ‘a rs } See 
ne ee Rye 8 aE yy , ae ‘ sh 
Ja Hck 16 CL. Parsnips, a 
& The crops of carrots, parsnips 
‘ now, be kept clean of weeds, and i 


‘me be tops than; aes By, the top: ee 


“The crops 3 of Hae should be kept very. ae from 
Beek and the plants thinned to eight, or nine inches 


‘Plant from plant, if not. one DeetG ts erie 9 


Sa ae 5, Hid 
See ae ‘oes eases Ba SA 
2 Transplant endive that is hawsoks a sified size ; 


Rt ot the method, see —page 99. . Sow another. crop of 
ae re curled endive, about the nage ai ang pees end of the 
dae month. Pape ’ 


; é . oi 


Hien 
ANG 


Weinet Cb Ons noibtins: and Ez og aide ae 
_ Barth up the crops of okra; where too thick, thin 

a dha tothe distances mentioned in ee 88. Keep 

i > ground ¢ ean. from weeds, 

te» 0 nthe. earl y part of this month plant out tomatas, 

* and eas? an i sae coe in pages ma ig 88. 

ee ABs: Ke at Pig 
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20.— Ca psicums. 
In the cit part of this month, plant out full crops 
of the capsicums frome the seed-beds, as i IS in 
page 87, s 


ti 21 —Cardoons, 
Plant out cardoons in a bed of ‘rich earth at the 
distance of: four feet, every way, from one. another : 
~ one good plant is sufficient in a place, as they rise:to 
the height of three or four feet, and require a consid. 
erable quantity of earth to blanch them. 


22.— Plant Pot Her bs, ace 
Plant out from the seed-beds, for edgings ' of the 
borders, or in beds, plants of thyme, hyssop, sage, 
sweet marjoram, winter savory, &c. &c.')Let this. be 
done if possible i in moist and cloudy weather. e 


23 —Gatheré ing Herbs, 

All kinds of herbs, such’as mint, balm, clary, lavens 
der, sage, rosemary, &c. that are gathered for drying, 
or for distillation, should be cut off, when just begin- 
ing to come into full flower, and laid i in the shade to 
dry gradually. » 


24.—To desiroy Weeds. 

As the sun, at this season of the year, is powerful, 
give the ground a complete hoeing, where it can be 
done; the weeds will more easily be destroyed, and 
by stirrig the earth around the plants, ee” 
after a shower of rain, it will ce them. . 
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Mt ee ' ae : gor 
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yay, ; rig! k yy 4 pe Oy 4h p. ‘bs ready 
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ra 
ih ‘FOR. SJULY., tosh 
‘ lias f, kK he 
s we) yt & Ale 
tome ee m ay Hi) ty petal ” 
j Vs , 3 ae «nF HP site | 
q) j Nea ST, a) 
- Ages ; 


v ij % eg WEY BW OE Ave Phy: 
¥ “CLEAN and prepare ae ee ground, white the 


{crops have come to maturity and have been taken off, 
- that it may be in order to receive fresh seeds, and 


te plants, such as may be made Moy of i in autumn and 


oe ayn Pa ah Beir Ae 
hak “Seer feet) L Plae, tk 2 
The oe crop: of hotspur peas, will, in ‘altdleronls: 
be ripening for seed; and as it is not so necessary, i in 
the middle states, to, change all kinds. of seeds, every 
year, as inmost parts of Europe ; this valuable article 
may be planted 1 in the same ground, for several suc- 
_ cessive years, and the seed materially improved, so as 
to produce double the quantity, by attending to, the 
following directions. 
None, from the rows of peas which are fiednaed a 
seed, on any occasion, ought to be gathered, until 
they are fit for seed, then go over the rows, select all 


. the pods, which appear to have five peas and upwards 


in them, shell them out carefully, and afterwards, with 


"a coarse riddle, which will just : admit the smaller peas 
_ through, separate the small ones ‘from the rest (the 
small ones to go. into, the general mass), the best to be 


hha reserved for your own. sowing. The second year you 


Bee 1k them, handpick, and shell them in 


“ may reject all pods which have not’ six pene upwards. 
in like manner, 


aS i and. so continue the third and fourth years, when the 


have attained their full maturity, and some 
: ra ave ten and eleven fine large peas 
x “the same care is observed ever af- 


Sere 


Pa ie a” SA. vs 
pte ‘ TS I ie 


~ 
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have superseded the true coleworts, which were for- 
merly propagated, for boilingas greens. 

Some Savoy seed may also be sown Ae this time, for 

a late winter cro el Na se Ag coe ya") 

SP MUA aa 


3 


is | 
ies 5.— Coleworts. 


\ntbee: who wish to have the true cole wertas may 
sow them, early in this month, to be planted out in 
the beginning: of next month, ‘for winter greens, but 
the early York, &c. “cabbages are preferable, to be 
used instead of these. Me, Orne Hise 


iE mE: a” PRO 


) 6—Planting Caipaaee isiatt Borecole, Bo, 
Plant out your late crops of cabbages, Savoys, bore-~ 
cole, broccoli , turnip cabbage, Brussels” sprouts, Je- 
rusalem kale, and all others of this ‘species, in moist or 
cloudy weather; let them be pianted, as formerly di- 
rected, and. immediately watered, which must be fre- 
quently repeated, until they have taken root and begin 
to grow. Lay a fresh cabbage leaf over. each plant, 
for a few days, which will protect them from. the sun. 
‘Some seed ofthe. ore curled boreeole aay be sown 
for a late crop. wgtay ee a 
ee sacs 7. Small Sallading. yes 

Continue to sow small sallading, every ae or “hen 
days; shade them ‘with mats from the meey. sun, 
and water r them frequently. pik ag 

ig hy eae a “a oP 


aif fas eee a 5 


es “Thin aint ee naplae the lettuces sown last sonth: 
AUate® them immediately, and repeatit when required. 


Sow more lettuce seed, the beginning, middle and 
particularly the latter end of the month, for a regular 


"succession. The white Silesia, brown “Dutch,. India, 


grand Admiral, and Es cabbage peat are all 


§ 


4 eae S| 
pay at sty . By vad a, 
Res ht Qu Cadbon i 


Towards the end of this month sow some pe Toes 


“carrot seed, in drills, to raise young, roots for autums 


RY o¢ 
igi 


‘*. ? 
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and winter. When the plants are up, an inch or eyo, 
thin them to five or six inches, 


10, -sOnlery te 

Plant out into trenches a full crop of celery, for au-' 
tumn and winter; let this\be performed as directed, 
in June, page 92... The red stalked celery blanches 
very white, and is generally preferred to any other. 

Earth up the early crops of celery, which have been 
planted out in trenches, first pulverizing, the earth, 
and then laying it neatly to both sides, preserving the 
tops and hearts of the plantsfree ; repeat this earthing, 
every eight or ten days, or Oftener. until the plants ~ 
are of proper size for use, : 

Sow more seed, in the first week of the month, for 
alate crop. . ee 


11 Tur ips. 

Between the twentieth of this month and the mid- 
dle of August, a principal crop of turmips may be sown 
for autumn and winter use; but the earlier, in that 
period of time, es are sown, ae od size will the 
roots attain to. pees . 


12. Soe pansplentine ihe sowing Bude 

Plant outa sufficient quantity of the best and most 
flourishing endive. . It requires a good, strong, moist 
ground, well dunged,, Put in the plants a foot asunder 

every way, water them immediately, and Tepeat it 
every evening till the plants have taken root. 

Sow green endive, also white, and Batavia, twice 
this month. They should be sown in ground well 
prepared, and sown thin... Water them frequently in 
dry weather, both before and ee the’ Be, appear, » 


sed ES Gn BY 
In the last week of this month, sow a crop of the 
round seeded spinach for autumn use,” 


14, —Radishes. | hee ype 
‘Radishes, of. every kind, may be sown in the last 
week/of this month; but oe tae the eo and. 


AS. the 


eee 


A Be directed in page. POs vee van St gue cr 


4 
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black Spanish, or winter radish, of which a full Gtop 
ought to be sown for autumn and winter. — af Pay 3p 
Sow, likewise, some of the short | to op_sal 10n aia 
purple, also the turnip roptegamnanet eta meee 
seeds be now sown on ‘moist grounds. 


thi? J - ses ithe 


tee ; 15. — Artichokes. Ten reps, 
pix Brick to have artichokes in ‘perfection, in Sie 
first week of this month, all the small heads, aphich 
ate produced from the sides of the stems, 1 t no’ 
cut off to allow the main head to attain i ‘full s a ; 


gree’ small heads fisges now be dressed: noe oe pide: 


ar | Pa 


cut off one fe ns Aiea in a ts (7 


As soon as the heads are all. taken from any stem, it 
Shue be immediately cut down close to the Cnet 


16 -Cardoons. | Se 3 
Plant estan’ in the first week of re onl, if not 
done in the last 1 mon ‘h, as ‘directed in page 95. Earth 
“up in dr ys weather, th ose planted at. ‘that. ime ; tie the 
~ Jeaves: previous ‘to “the earthing” of them with : a hay- 
band, which will preserve the plants ; : feb earth: to he 
“raised mae ae Maes heer 


ay 


er 5 Squashes, Panpinsy ‘and 
eae — Gourds. 
The: crops fe . should now be kept very plesk 
and free from we: ane space between the hills att 
ibe je canctnlly bat, yithout injuring the vines. Les 


ae “18. —Melons for eT oe osis wd aa i 
a The first cea in this month, sow the ee of ie 
~ longsmooth melon, for ae (int the: middle ‘eegiet 


gt [Se ze 


fs i ” Rais 19. eid ie Pickling. 
From. fe first to the tenth of the ona 
= } “cucumbers for pickling, | treat tk sd 
rected in May and June. 'The green ‘cee eu 


'y % 


_beris the “gre test bearer, eae Be 


taht * si 3 pe = of " we >) \ 


Pas 
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Some of the early frame, or‘short prickly kinds, may 
be sown in the middle of the month, for alate crop. 


20.— Kidney Beans. 

Kidney beans of the dwarf kinds may be planted, in 

the beginning, middle, and latter end of this month. 

It will be best to water the drills before planting, and 

if they have been steeped in pond water, for five or 
six hours, before planted, they will shoot the sooner: 


21.—Ege-Plant, Red Peppers, and Tomatas. 
‘In the first week of this month, if not done before, 
plant out these, as directed last. month. Give them 
shade and water until they have fully taken the ground. 


22.— Leeks. 
You may still: continue to plant leeks, as directed in 
page 70, 


23.— Garlick, Shallots, and Rocambole. 
When the leaves of these plants wither, pull up the 
roots, and dry them in the shade for a week or ten 
days. ine 
24.— Onions. nsf 
Pull onions when the leaves wither, do this in dry 
weather, and leave to each onion, about four inches of 
stalk. “Spread them on dry ground for ten or fifteen 
days, turning them every other day. Then clean them 
fromthe earth and spread them on a dry room floor, 
leave the widows open, in dry weather, three or 
four weeks, after that keep out the air, and turn 
the onions occasionally, picking out such as may be 
injured. a te | 


25.— Collect Seeds.» eae : 

Collect all kindsof seeds, as they come to full ma-. ~ 
turity, cutting off or pulling up the stems, with the 
seed thereon, as they ripen, and spread them in an- 
airy place, where they can receive no wet, in order 
that the seeds may dry, and harden gradually ; care- 

fully turn them occasionally, and observe not to lay 

: 10 oe 


» 


‘ inches ‘inthe aaa BY is Oe 


i site os ge 
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such a quantity together, as will cause them to fer- 
ment. When they are sufficiently dry, beat out and 
clean the seeds, and lay them” yin boxes, or bags, 


4 


@ ¢ TRF PER oT. 
ar os kind. i) ane. poe Xf a zi! 
Pht ile 26 Bent ak. be Ve Sieh 
“Gather Hekee for drying : and distillin; as. nee come 
into flower, and dry them i in) the shade. ‘Gather cham- 


omile, marygold, and suc ch other flowers as may be 
“bloom. Spread the 


wanted, which may be now. in 


“flowers inthe shade till sufficiently dry, and then put | 


em ins paper bags, Seco Mee. ae 


- Sage, hyssop, thyme, lavender, winter savory; -and 


many other kinds, may still be : propagated, by slips of 
the present year’s growth, giving them. shade, and oc- 
casional waterings till rooted. Le iy them about t three 


i ) 


i 27 Sowing Peas. aT ai ett y 

In tone tas week of the month, sow a crop of the 
. golden hotspur peas. Water the drills, and. let the 
peas be soaked in pond, or soft water five ‘ors six hours, 
before sowing—should_ the season JOE moist, ‘ed 
will ee ey in C aaaaa ear 


98.6 G neral Ribnten 1, a ee ta 
a ages, okras, peas, kidney beans, 

: fresh esh them, and. ‘protect her 
he intense heat aed the sun. 


: - immediately Bees them out af the skier Actiery Wa- 


ters whenever it appears: necessar, Vai _and let this be al- 
ways: done of an evening, ‘that it may have.time to set- 


vert Sales ‘down to the toots, before the core sun exhales 


prey wage 


» Pull up3 the stalks ee Geka owen cabbages, 
and thé haulm of peas, and other plants, ‘which 


done bea ing, and clear the ground ; for if are 
‘suffered Bes remain, they. may harbour vel to the 
injury « aaiCHENE. ar ‘ AES Poe 


3 bid, Are ay 


. ce: 
® 3 "i 


ys 
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vel ati: Boadcdts "hel Borecole. 

“IN the first week of this month, finish planting Sa- 
yoys, at the distance of two feet.. With a little care;, 
they may be preserved through the winter. 

The early York, Battersea, and sugar-loaf plants, the 
seeds of which were sown last month, may now be 
planted out, and‘some more of the seeds sown the first 
week in this month, for heads late in October. Inthe 
southern states, where the. plants may remain out all 
winter, this will be useful. Plant now your last crop 
of borecole, also the broccoli from the ane beds. 


2. —Radishes. 

In the early part of the month, sowa sufficient aia 
of short-top, purple, and salmon vadishes, also some of 
the white Naples, and white and red turnip-rooted 
‘sorts. In the middle or latter end. of the Miley SOW 
a second crop. | 

Some of the white and black Spanish Kinds, or win- 
ter radishes, may be sown at either se Wi above 
periods. | ‘ 


3.—Sowing and transplanting: Utne 
The, kinds proper to be. sown, early in this month, 
for fall use, are the brown Dutch, grand admiral,, 
large royal, imperial, white cos, Mogul, and New. 
Zealand lettuces; sow them as directed in former 
months. In the last week of thts month, sow some of. 


i 


# » 
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the brown Dutch, hardy green cabbage-lettuce, and 
grand admiral, to transplant in. October, into frames 


or warm borders, for winter and spring use. For their 


protection from frosts, see November. 

Transplantlettuces from your seed weal give them 
a plentiful watering, as ag plant them, and repeat it 
as often as necessary. ; if. s Gg, ar 


- A, Me 2 Salling.” Ai 


Where small sallading is required, ‘it t may still be 
sown, and watered, as before. directed. 


ihe . iS : 3 Vy * ‘ 
¥ Ppa S aniie. 

Tr ansplant, according to directions in a 99, sith 
endive, as is of a suitable size, water it ‘immediately, 


and repeat it, until the plants begin to grow freely. 


They must be planted i in an open’ Bees, free from 
shade, 

Select the large, fall hearted plants of endive, Aphen 
the leaves are very dry, otherwise they will rot; tie 


them together, not too tight, about the middle, with 


< 


shreds of Russian mats, es peters: si the 


leaves regularly.” 


eon 6. —Angelica, ‘Eek aaa. Cariiaes Beriodictats 


Res “Sow these seeds this ‘month ; they will produce 
' _ stronger plants than if. sown in spring, and be seu to 


ee aly the next Sage eat ee 


Vie re 7. Colinas and ‘Pineckiae. 
‘Ganlaons that have been planted out, must be treat: 
ed as dir ected in last month. 
Earth 2 finochio, which i is full grown, i in Mies to 
blanch it. 4 : 


Oe ie Ban Cortana en 
if: the ladle states, this should he: sown in 5 the Jast 
week of this month, for winter and spring use; it 


ea dry soil and open situation, and ¢ re- 


#£ 


oe raked ins. ang plants will ey ee ast above 


4 - bd 
a ie + # ; ae 
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round, when they are to be eae from two tothree 
inches asunder. he i 


Oy oMeline and Cilcllinbers: 

In dry weather,’ water your melon and cucumber 
vines three or four times a week ; gather the fruit, as 
it becomes fit for use, and keep the’ plants perfectly 
free from weeds. 


10. a iientin Cresses. 

The winter cress is sown and treated, as the,corn 
sallad ; it is commonly called ‘scurvy grass, to which 
it is by no means allied... If sown in the last week of 
this month, or first in September, ona. dry. soil and 
warm situation, it will afford an ae sallad in. spring. 


11.—Water Cnesses. 
Sow the seed in a watery or moist place they are 
not to be cut the first year: 


ie Spinach. ay: 
In the last week of this month, sow a ptineipal crop 
of the prickly seeded spinach, for early spring’ use ; 
this ought to be sown on a dry soil. A second sowing 
will be necessary, in the first week of September. 


atte, —Turnips. ae : 

The first week in this. month is a’ suitable time to 

sow the. principal crop of turnips, for autumn and 

winter use, whether in the garden or field. Inthe 

eastern states, the last sowing ought to be in the first 

week of this month. In the southern states, they may 
be sown later, ‘For directions see Baek GO nein 


14.— Artichokes. 
The late spring planting of artichokes, should now 
be treated, as edivectcd for the older plants 1 in) vee 53. 


3 15.—Asparagus. s 
Asparagus must now be kept perfectly clean from 
weeds, but par ticularly those planted last spring, and — 
also the seedling beds, by a careful hand weeding. 
10* 


on 


ate 


eastern states, al 


» dry. for ‘winter use; always perform this, wher 
B are dry, z and spread them in a dry shady place. 


* 
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16. Lean a. 

Trans’ as. trenches, a full c im of late celery, 
as can in the month as possible, agreeably to perce 
tions in page 85. 

Earth up the advancing crops as directed before. 


- 17.—Peas. “Nie t, , 

“A crop of the early peas mav be ‘sown, f4om the first 
to the tenth of the month. Ifthe weather prove dry, » 
‘soak the doy * ca ‘water Vie as directed in page 
102. Ua age ; 


A age 


48, _ Ki ie ‘Beine: ‘a Cede ee 


ee rt this gue you. may plant a a crop or the 
dwarf kidney beans. if the ground be dry at the time, 
the drills ought to be watered, and the beans soaked 


in soft water, foe or five hours before Pa ng. 


em hy F 19,8 eh iiinc: and Lima ‘Béa Bis 
Hoe and. clean between the rows of: 


ae off any runners, tl that tr ail, on the surface « of “RE ground, 
: ct oy tend 1 to rob pepe Vines. =} 


by i 20 Ee hg Aa ie 
ate the fifteenth of the month, in the mide le a 
a bed of parsnips may be sown in drills, 
as directed i in page 40. . These will come up this fall, 
and they may be wed with a hoe, and kept clean from 
weeds, and in the spring, thin them as in page 40. 
Should any run up for seed (which they seldom will) 
these may be pulled out. The ground: should be pre- 


. viously trenched two spades ceek and well manur- 


0 AN ee ene es 
es a aa ®) . 
eye) : Ot ky ey ; 
Cut such herbs as are now Le ne to oon or to 


a they 
Cut down decayed flower stems, ee which 


A are unsightly and, straggling. 
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22,— Collecting Seeds. 
_ As the different kind of seeds ripen, gather them 
in dry weather, and manage them, as directed in last | 
month, page 101, . . 


23.—Spinach, ; 

Prepare some ground, and sow a crop of the smooth 
round seeded kind, to be sown inthe first week ofthe 
month; these will be fit for use in September. Sow 
a in the second week, which will be good in Octo- 

et. . 

In the last week of this month, sow the first principal 
crop of the prickly seeded spinach, for early spring 
use ; this ought to be sown on a dry gravelly soil, for; 
on such it will stand the winter better than on any 
other. With this sowing, scatter a few seeds of brown 
Dutch or cabbage lettuce. me 


24,.— Dung, or Compost Heaps, and Weed Heaps: 

The dung and compost heaps, during the summer 
months, should be kept free from weeds; for if the 
seeds are permitted to ripen and fall, the dung, when 
carried into the garden, will poison the whole ground. 

The manure produced by the heaps of weeds taken : 
out of the garden, should not be introduced therein 
again, until it is three or four years old. wea 


_ 25.—General Remarks. © 
Continue to weed all young crops in wet weather, 
then the weeds will come up readily by the roots; wa- 
ter the crops, particularly the young ones, indry wea- 
ther, three or four times a week, before sun-rise, and 
particularly after sun-set; clear away the stalks and 
rubbish of old crops; take showery weather for plant- 
ing, and dry weather for earthing up plants, 


| Southern States. ree 

In the southern states, parficularly the Carolinas 
and Georgia, this month being the commencement of 
their rainy season, it is commen to sow cauliflowers, |. 
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cabbage, parship, onion, leek, &e, in short, the gene- 
ral variety of seeds, that are’ sown in the middle states, 
in the months of March and ‘April; ‘these kinds arrive 
“there, in @ tolerable degree of perfection, before their 
winter sets in, which isso very mild, as scarcely to in- 
jure any of their esculent crops, and such of them, as . 
do notarrive at maturity before winter, attain it early 


mn =e ee eur: 


} We 
ya rey, we 


“FOR SEPTEMBER. Tee 
Ge, Fi OagA et e es ig 


‘i pl: earns tit 
HOF and cleatfat the crops of Satis ae het the 
plants be thinned out to about’ six or eight inches 
apart, in or der to afford ‘sufficient | room for lar: rece suc- 
culent leaves; "> AL. ualen 
“In the first Gece of te! month, prepare some poba , 
ary ground, for a full crop of spinach for winter and 
spring. Inthe eastern or middle states this work 
_. should not be delayed Jater. The: more to the south- 
ward, the later this crop may be sown. aa 
"The hardiest and most suitable to be ea m at this 
season, is the. prickly” seeded kind, Athin ‘sprinkling 
of the brown Dutch, Egyptian cos, and hardy cabbage 
ee lettuces, may be sown among the spinach, and. if the 
: winter prove mild, you may have some ‘good. plants, 
to produce heads, 1n the spring. ‘Sow the seed broad- 
east, and beat it in with the back ofthe spade; then 
; rake ane ernd even and fine, so as to cover the seed 
well. 
‘ee When the plates are up, and. have subi a out 
i an inch broad, they must be thinned to three or fi 
_* “inches apart, and the weeds entirely cleared away ; ; Sy 
this management, the plants will become stocky, and 
Detter able to bear the winter frosts, = * 


Pr typi) iu lta mais Plata a Sos it mie) he AS, 


ment of frost, 2 
carrot Tnips. 
te i ie os 


should | 

‘have attau 
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them be 
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Towards the middle of October, when the nights be- 


“gin to grow cold, place the frames sand glasses on the 


beds; keep the glasses on evet y night, but take them 


. entirely of "in the day time, till the severe frosts com- 


mence rte Ae which you must be governed by cireum- 
stances, always admitting as much air every au as 
male and growth of the plenty will bib his 

4 SU syn isha : 

“As this is the season, to prepare the beds, and pro- 
vide the spawn for the Agaricus campestris, champig- 
non, or common mushroom, a particular description of 
it, as well as the method of propagating it, requires a 
more minute direction, than most other plants. Of two 
hundred and thirteen species | of Agaricus, noticed by 

aie to be cultivated 
in gardens. The importance of being acquainted with 
’ #he true sort of mushroom, and the marks by which it 
may be distinguished from the: Ciao: fungi, conn 
be too clearly defined. 
Agaricus. campestris, or common pe a —This 
_ good sort is thus described. by Abercrombie, in his 
“practical gardener: from one to seven ‘inches broad, 
The hat, at first appearance, smooth, and almost glo- 
-bular, the edges of it pressing upon the pillar, while 
a white membrane, which almost covers the gills, ex- 
tends from the edge of 1 the hat to the top of the pillar. 
in this state, the fungus is called a button. By de- 
grees the hat expands, the membrane bursts, the edges 


of the hat (or cap) recede from the pillar, and the gills 


“Imay be seen underneath. In this second stage, the 
hat is conyex, afterwards almost flat, anda little scaly, 
-fiquefying in decay. Diameter of the hat (or cap) 
commonly from one inch to three, and sometimes four 
“or more. Stem, solid, one to ao inches highs: and 
about one inch in diameter. 

In'some, the crown is af ae dirty cream colour} ; in 
others, ivory white. In a young plant, gills of unequal 
length ; they are of a lively. pink or flesh colour, this 
soon CHAE Se, to a a a and, in a mushroom: left 


A , thou: i 
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It will be necessary in the early part of this month 
to provide a quantity of fresh horse dung, and to throw 
it up in a heap to ferment; when it has Jain two or 
three weeks, turn it again, that all the parts ma eS 
equally : fermented, and the violent heat passed o: 
this state it should remain till about the first wel. of 
October, when the bed is to be made, as directed in 
the kitchen erat of that ban PRE art. Mush- 


al Spey 
re 


5.— Sowing Cabbage pets > 

_ The proper time for sowing cabbage seed, in the 
middle states, to produce : early cabbages, thenexty ear, 
is between the 6th and 10th of this month, if intended 


tobe transplanted into fr ames in October, for winter 
protection, which is the preferal 


ble method; but if 
“they are designed to remain in the seed beds, the pe- 
riod is between the fifteenth and twentieth. — 

As those plants which are too forward, are subject 
to run toseed in the spring, soon after they are plant- 
ed out, and if the seeds are sown too late, the plants 
do not, acquire. sufficient strength before. winter to 
‘withstand its rigour, without extraordinary | care, The 
remedy in the former case is, if they are likely to be- 
come too luxuriant and strong, plant them once or 
twice in October, and in the latter case, if too back- 
ward and weak, make a slight hot-bed, towards the 
latter end of that month, and prick them out of the 
seed bed thereon; this will forward theins 215,048 

“In the middle states, the first sowing should be from 


_the eighth to the tenth ; the second four days after, and 


the third on the ei ighteenth,, as the difference of two 
or three days, will, in a few. weeks after they have 
come up, be very perceivable, In the eastern states, 
the. gust of ne month wall be the most. suitable 


‘ time. 


“The kinds, a Sperie bes sown ‘now, | are the early 
Smyrna, early York, early Battersea, early Russia, and 
early sugar-loaf cabbage ; also, some of the flat Dutch, 
darge English, and red pickling kinds, may be sown, 
to succeed the other sorts, and to produce. ‘fine large 


sn 
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hieads'early in autumn. The seeds of these late kinds 
may be sown three or four days earlier, than the for- 
mer, as they are not so subject to run to seed in the 
spring. tase ah 
Sow these seeds in beds of good garden mould, and 
cover them about a quarter of an inch, Ifthe weather 
should prove dry, water the beds occasionally in the 
evening, till the plants are up, and in aboutfive weeks, 
they will be fit for transplanting for the winter, as di- 
rected in October. i rae 
Such as are sown at this time, will produce much 
larger and more solid heads, than the spring sown 
plants, besides they will be fit for use, immediately 
after the early cabbages are consumed, and thus keep 
up aregular and constant supply. Late sown cab- 
bage plants would be improved by treating them as — 
directed below for cauliflowers. es a 


i  6.—Sowine Cauliflower Seed. Wh 
"In the middle states, the critical period for sowing. . 
cauliflower seed, is between the twentieth and twen- 
ty-eighth of this month; if sown earlier, the plants 
would be very subject to button, (as the gardeners 
term it) or flower in April or May; these buttons or 
flowers seldom exceed the size of abutton. Therefore, 
it would be as well, to sow the seed at three different 
periods, as the twentieth, twenty-fourth, and twenty- 
eighth of this month. -For-each sowing, let a small. 
spot of rich ground be neatly dug, the seed sown and 
taked in carefully, and cover them with light earth, — 
half an inch deep. NEE: Kore! 
Should the weather prove dry, waterthe beds, both 
before and afterthe plants are up, and in a month af- 
ter sowing, they must be transplanted into beds of 
good rich earth, covered with garden frames, ‘at the 
distance of three inches from one another, there to re- 
main during winter, and tobe taken care of, agreeably: 
to the directions in the following months. he Si 
If the plants should be weak, when they are to be” 
planted in frames in October, leta trench be dug about 
ten inches deep, and the alae a frame, then 


_f 
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it with fresh dung, about eighteen inches from the bot- 
tom, and seton the frame; earth the bed over with 
five or six inches of rich earth, and set the plants in 
rows, three inches apart every way, immediately give 
them a moderate watering, and place on the glasses; 
leave them open at the top, about four inches, that 
the steam may pass away. ; 

- A mat must be laid over the glasses in sunny wea- 
ther, until the plants have taken root, after which 
they may be taken off by day, till the weather be- 
comés too severe; they must have as much air as pos- 
sible, consistent with their preservation. 

- The plants, with the assistance of this slight hot-bed, 
will soon take root, and acquire a degree of strength 


. before the severe weather. 


7.—Late Caulifowers and Broccoli. 

If the weather should prove dry, give occasional 
watering to thé crops of the late caulflowers and) 
broccoli. F isoan 


* 8.—Parsnips. if 
Some parsnips may be sown, as directed in last 
month. . 


wy 9.— Endive. is 
Transplant a full crop of endive, as early in this 
month as possible, for autumn and winter use. Tie 
up the leaves. of full grown endive, as directed in 


page 104, | 


i anths 10.— Celery and Cardoens. 
' Earth up the celery, as it advances in growth, inthe 


' Manner directed in page 93. 


“The cardoons will now require earthing up for 
blanching, whichis to be performed, as directed in page 
100. On the approach of frost, they may be protected 
as-celery, if not used before ; for which, see November. 


ye Hy as 
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‘11.— Winter Cheveene Corn: Sailad, and Cherotl. 
ee corn sallad and winter cresses the beginning 
of this month, ifnot done’ before, for winter and dos 
tise. Sow these as directed in. August. i 
Sow likewise a supply of chervil; this may be put 
in drills ten inches asunder, and cone about. a quat- 
_ter oh an inch deep, with fine earth.” 


—  12-Turnips. : ae ss 
Hoe and iin your crop of lee ee Let this be ane 
ina ay, day. é 


13,—Smail ‘Salladine-. 
. Small sallading may. yet be sown. What i is sown 
‘towards the end as the month, should be on a warm, 
border, 


han 14, Weis Gror. ee , 

Sow some Welsh onion seed, in the first week of 
this month, on beds of light rich sround,, in a warm 
exposure, and afterwards keep them clean. from 
weeds. This plant never produces bulbs; it is very 
hardy, and although the tops sometimes decay in win- 
ter, yet the roots will continue sound, and push up 
new leaves, on the eve of spring vegetation. . ; 


--15.—Perennial Herbs. 

Towards the latter end ofthis month, all eae pe- 
‘rennial herbs may be transplanted ; ‘they will take 
fresh root, and be’ well established before winter. It. 
is a general rule with gardeners, that'all transplanting 3 
ano be done; if possible, in moist weather, 


16.— Onions. 

In the middle states, the first week in this antl 
onion seed may be sown for next spring crop; sow 
them in drills a foot asunder, dropping the seed pret- 


ty thick, and cov ane them eee of an inch 
deep. agate 


un ey a 


Carrots may. now be sown in the middle sci ‘br 
a spring. crop ; sow rai it in drills, ten to twelve in- 
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ches apart; cover the seed about half an inch deep. 
When they come up, thin them to about four inches, 
_ and weed them well. 


Bey 
Phi 18.—Gather Seeds. oe 
Gather all kinds of seeds, as they ripen, and spread. 
them to dry on suitable cloths; when sufficiently 
dried, beat them out, clean them, and put them up 
carefully, labelling each kind. 


Southern States. 

Inthe southern states, where the winters are mild, 
you may sow at this time, carrots and onions for early 
spring use, as well as the articles in general, recom- 
mended to be sown in this month. Plant out late 
- crops of borecole, broccoli, celery, cabbages for win- 
ter, coleworts, endive, &c. 


aaa 
SS seo 
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es 


1.—Parsnips. 

SOME parsnip seed may now be sown, the first 
week in this month, and if the remaining part of the 
fall should prove mild and favourable, thev will suc- 
ceed; but there is more dependence to be placed on 
those sown in August, as there directed, which see, 
page 106. 


: 2.—Lettuces. 

In the first week of this month, transplant the let- 
tuces from the late August and early September sow- 
ings, from their seed-beds, into others of ight rich 
earth, ina warm exposure, and of such dimensions, 
as to be covered with frames, on the approach of frost. 
Plant them in rows six inches distant every way, so 
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that every other plant may be taken up for use, leav- 
ing the others sufficient room to head. 

Lettuces designed to remain in the place where . 
they are sown till spring, must be Eponiee, and kept 
free from weeds. 

In the beginning’ of this monty sow. some of the 
brown Dutch, hardy cabbage lettuce, Hammersmith 
hardy green, and green cos lettuce, ina frame, to be 
Kept where sown, ‘under the protection of glasses, &c. 
in order to afford a supply for for sineye or ee out 
in the ear arly spring months. 

3. Cabbage Plan ts. a 
. The young cabbage plants, produced from the seeds 
‘sown last month, and intended for early sammer cab- 
bages, should be planted into the beds, i in _which they 
are to remain during winter. 

Prepare a bed for them, the wide Er; your garden 
frame, ma warm well sheltered place, where the sun 
has the greatest power, yet be careful never to admit 
the direct sun-shine on the plants, when in’a frozen 
state, as this would infallibly destroy them ; but when 
the plants are at these times secured. from the direct 
rays of the sun, and the carth gradually thawed, itsre- 
flected heat revives them. : 
"The plants should be set in:this bed up to their 


leaves, three or four inches apart. When thus trans: © 


planted, they will survive the winter much better, than 


if left in the seed-beds. Select good plants from the |. 


seed-beds, and when planted, give them a gate Wa- 
tering, though not too hastily. 

Put on the frames immediately, and eueine ‘the 
glasses only for four’ or five days, till the plants have 
taken fresh root, observing to shade them fromthe 
mid-day sun, with mats. But when they begin to 
grow, the lights are to be taken entirely away, and the 
plants exposed to the full air, except in. very cold 
nights, or heavy cold rains, until’ the setting in of se- 
vere frosts; as it is of importance, that they should be 

ately on the. commencement of cold WERE Ee ae 
1* 


{/ 


ty 
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When you fave not the convenience of glass, the 
plants may be protected in winter by boards and 
mats. 

In mild warm weather, when es sun is not power- 
ful, give them the full air occasionally, and the oftener 
this can be done, provided they can be covered up 
again in due time, the better. 

Plants that are in frames, and either the ground or 
plants frozen, must not be exposed toa warm sun, un- 
til they gradually become thawed, as this would ine- 
vitably destroy them ; with these precautions, such as 
are not frozen, will be improved by exposing them 
occasionally to as much sun and air, as will be prudent, 
till planted out finally in March, &c. 

By pursuing this method, you will have much earli-’ 
er and larger heads, than can be expected from plants 
sown in the early ‘ali: months. 


4,— Cauliflowers. 

As cauliflower plants are more tender chen cabba- 
ges, they will require the protection of glasses, and a 
good substantial covering, to defend them from the se- 
vere frosts, in the middle states. As they advance in 
growth, it will be proper to strew between them some 
dry tan, saw dust, or chaff, so as to cover the stems 
up to the leaves; ‘this will afford great protection to 


' those parts, which are most liable to be iaieaed by 


frosts, &e. 
If, in consequence of an onpenertde season, or not 


sowing the seed in due time, the plants are weakly 
or backward, prick them into a slight hot-bed, to pro- 
mote their growth ; in this case, be particularly atten- 
tive to give them plenty of air. » Protect these plants 


' from heavy rains, especially when the nights are 


cold, as they would turn black, and be ay des- 
troyed. 

‘In the middle states, when the winters are wail, 
with due care, they will survive, if carefully protect- 
ed, in garden frames, covered with boards and mats. 

The late spring sown cauliflowers will now begin to 
show their heads, therefore they must be diligently 


aus ert 
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looked over, two‘ or three times a ‘week, when the in- 
ner leaves should be broke down upon the flowers, 
which will protect them from sun, frost, and wet, 
cg of which owe) change gee ec and igre 
them ' 


53.— Winter Spinach 
Weed and thin your late crops of cay, ae the 
~ best plants at the distance of three, four, or five in- 
ches asunder. Some of that sown in August, will now 
be fit for the table, and if the plants were left too thick, 
let them be thinned out regularly, ‘by pulling some 
up by the roots, as they are wanted; but if the plants 
were thinned before, gather only the outside leaves, 
“and the others will grow. larger. 
As spinach will rot off, wherever the weeds spread ° 
over it, it is necessary to keep it caretally wed. 


6. —Hoeing, Se. Cabbages, Besces. ee. 
Early in this month hoe and earth up the late plant- 
ed crops of cabbages, savoys, broccoli, and’ borecole,: 
in order to forward their growth, as’ much as possible 
before winter; likewise the late cauliflowers, and év- 
ery other of the cabbage tribe. 


-. 7.—Winter-dressing of Bape seate Beds. 

» Towards the end of this month, if the stalks of the 
asparagus turn yellow, which is a sign of their haying 
finished their growth for the season, cut them down 
close to the earth, clear the beds and alleys carefully 
from weeds, and carry them and ee ‘stalks from oft 
the ground, 

Asparagus beds should at this season, annually, have . 
a dressing of manure, the dung of old hot-beds, .or« 
well rotted manure will-answer; let it be laid equally 
over the beds, one or two inches ‘thick ; then stretch a 
line, and. with the spade mark out the alleys, from 
about eighteen inches. to two feet wide, agreeably to: 
their original dimensions; dig the alleys one spade 
deep, spread the earth evenly over the beds, and give 
them a moderate rounding. In the middle and eastern 
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states, it would be well to fill up the alleys with old 
litter, well trampled down, which will prevent the 
frost from entering that way.to the roots, 

In the southern states, a row of early cabbage plants 
may be set in the alleys. 

The seedling asparagus, which was planted last 
spring, and intended to remain where planted, should 
have a similar dressing, . The beds of plants, which 
" -were sown to be removed, should be cleared from 
weeds, and then spread an inch or two of dry rotten 
dung over it, to defend the crowns of the plants from 
frosts. 

Asparagus should not be attempted to be forced 
sooner than November, as, before that period, the. 
roots will not be completely matured ; however, about 
the middle-or latter end of this month, prepare the 
hot-beds for it, . For the method, see page 13. 


“8.—Celer y and Cardoons. 
In dry weather, continueto earth up celery and car- 
‘loons, to blanch them as directed in pass 93 and 100.: 


9.—.Mushrooms. $8 3 . 
- Yhe dung for the mushroom beds by this time 
should be duly prepared, and the spawn, as advised 
in September; you should in the first week of this 
month, begin to make the bed. 

The bed should be situated in an elevated part of) 
the hot-bed yard, or in some dry, well sheltered place. © 
The bed ought to be made entirely on the surface of 
the ground, rather than forming a shallow trench, in 
which to make the bottom part; as by this method, it 


.. ean be spawned guite to the bottom, and the lower 


part willnot be chilled by standing water, in cous or 
wet weather. 

. The width of the.bed at bottom should bs from 
three to four feet and any length you please, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of mushrooms Tequives or the 
spawn provided. 

Make the bed, by shaking some of the joker pre- 
pared dung, ey enly all along the bottom, four or fre 
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inches thick; then take the dung, in general, as it 
comes, and work it into the bed, gradually narrowing 
it upwards, shaking and mixing the dung, as you pro- 
ceed, and beating it down, with the fork, layer by lay- 
er; proceed in this manner, drawing in the sides of the 
bed, till it terminates in a narrow ridge at top, so that 
the bed may be formed like the roof ofa house: be 
careful that each end shall be sloped in the same. . 
manner as the sides, and that every part is made firm, »” 
by breaking it with the fork, as you proceed. It 
should be about three or three and a half feet per- 
pendicular height when settled. ° en 
When the bed is finished, 1t should be covered with 
long straw, laid on neatly to keep out wet, and also to 
prevent its drying; in this state it is to remain about 
ten or twelve days, by which time it will be in a fit 
condition to be spawned; but to ascertain the state of 
the bed with greater certainty, put a few long sharp 
pointed sticks into several parts thereof, pull them 
out occasionally, to discover the progress of its fer- 
mentation, and when you find the heat on the decline, 
and temperate, that is the time to put in the spawn, 
for a violent heat, as well as too much wet, will inevi- 
tably destroy it. When this proper temperature is 
obtained, take off the covering of straw, and make the 
sides smooth and even; then lay about an inch thick, 
of light, rich, dry earth, all over the bed. In this the 
_spawnis to be planted, in-rows, six inches asunder, . 
along the sides and ends, making the first or lowest © 
row, six inches from the surface of the ground, and 
proceeding upwards, from row to row, to the top, 
placing the pieces of spawn about six inches asunder, 
and so far in, as to touch the surface of the dung. This 
done, lay part of the loose or scattered spawn on the 
top of the ridge, and shake some all over the bed; 
then cover the whole about an inch and a half deep 
with light rich earth, smooth the surface neatly, and 
lay on a light covering of straw as before, just so’ 
thick as to keep out wet, and prevent the bed from 
drying. a 
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As the bed decreases in heat, and the weather be- 
comes cold, increase the covering to a foot, or two 
feet, and in severe frost to such a thickness as may be 
effectually sufficient to prevent its reaching the bed. 

If in the middle and eastern states, these beds were 
to be covered with a shed, it would be of considerable 
advantage. 

If the bed is in a’ due temperature, the mushrooms 
will begin to appear in about four or five weeks after 
it is made, and with proper care will continue in bear- 
ing several months. When it ceases to produce, in 
consequence of cold, or hard frost, lay a covering of 
hot stable dung, near a foot thick all over the bed, 
observing to leave under this, between it and the 
bed, about three inches thick of dry straw, cover- 
“ing the hot dung over with straw or litter; this 
will revive the heat, give new action to the spawn, 
and should be repeated as often as necessary, always 
observing to preserve the bed from wet, cold and 
frost. 

A good bed may contiiue productive, for three, four, 
five, and sometimes even for twelve months; but by 
that time it is generally worn out; the dung then 
makes excellent manure, and the interior part fur- 
nishes sometimes good spawn. 

The great skill of managing, these beds, is keeping 
them in a proper degree of warmth and moisture, ne- 
ver suffering them to receive much wet; during the 
~ summer season, they may occasionally be uncovered, 
to receive gentle showers of rain, and in very dry 
seasons, the beds should be sometimes opened, gént- 
“ly watered, and covered up soon after; but the sum- 
mer covering need be no thicker than what is neces- 
sary to preserve the bed from the drying influence 
of the weather. 

"This method of propagating mushrooms by spawn, 
-orthe white fibrous radicles, is the most common, but 
‘they may also be propagated by seed. ‘When the lat- 
ter method is used the gills are cut. out, and put into 
the ha or else they are infused into watetj for 


a 
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five or six cays, and. the: Dene then sprinkled with the 
infusion. | 
When the bed is in fall Heeetiies it should ie ex. 


amined two or three times a week, to gather the pro- | 


duce, turning off the straw carefully, and. collecting 
the white mushrooms, and those of a moderate size, 
taking care to detach them from the bottom, by a gen- 
tle twist, pulling the stems out clean, for if cut or 
broke off the remaining parts will become putrid, and 
full of maggots, and consequently anfectays, to the 
succeeding plants. 

Where mushrooms are greatly ae mincd: oe ex- 


pense not regarded, they may be raised with more 
certainty, in greater abundance, and ina regularsuc- 


cession, by making the beds as before directed, under 


arange of glass framing, made in the manner of a — 


hot-house; by this means, they could be effectually 
defended from excessive cold, wet, snow, or. frost, 


and would be very productive. If the frame of glass, 


be large enough to admit of a pit, like that in a het- 
house, a bed of dung may be made therein, raised at 
top above the pit, in a rounding manner, on which the 
spawnis to be placed, and earthed over near two inches 
thick, and then covered with straw... Or, in such a 
pit, by mixing’ a quantity of strong horse dung, moist 
stable litter, and rich loam together, by filling the 
pit with this mixture, you may have the spawn gene- 


rated, the dung predominating so as to produce a 


slow and lasting fermentation, and covering the whole 


over with about an inch deep of light earth, and a 
good coat of straw, the spawn will be produced; and. 
from this, abundant crops of mushrooms, in. h Tegular 
succession for several months. 

You may also make beds in the common hotbed 
way, place thereon frames and glasses, and when the 


violent heat is abated, spawn the top all over, place , 
therein abouttwo inches of earth, then cover it thickly «— 
with straw, and fay on the glasses, to pee the beds ce 


from rain, 


- Mushroom bene may be made in any month, when | 


the weather is mild and dry, but those made in the 


\ 
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beginning of this, are generally most productive ; they 

also retain more heat on the approach of winter, than 

those made in September. If more are required, it 

would be, well to make one in each month; 
10, Saal Sallading. 

In the middle states, when the season is favourable, 
small sallading will grow freely enough any time this 
month, in warm borders; but it will be proper to have 
frames and glasses to put over them, if necessity re- 
quite it. 


11.— Comfrey. 
Comfrey may be propagated by parting the roots, 
and planting them in this month, twelve inches asun- 
der, or by sowing the seed—see ‘elecampane. 


12.—Elecampane. 

The seeds of elecampane should now be sown, for 
if kept till spring, few would vegetate till the year 
following; but when sown in this or next month, the 
plants will rise freely in the spring, and may be plant- 
ed out the succeeding autumn. 

It is generally propagated by off-sets, which if ta- 
ken from the old roots, with a bud to each, will shoot 
roots freely. They should be planted at this time, in 
rows about a foot asunder, and the same ‘distance in 
the rows. During the ensuing spring and summer, 
the ground must be kept stirred and free from weeds, 
and in autumn, slightly dug between the rows. They 
will be fit for use after two years growth. The young 
roots are preferred to those which are old. A loamy 
soil, not too dry, is the most suitable. 


«> 13.—Aromatick and Medicinal Herbs. 
Cut down all decayed flower stems, and shoots of 
the various kinds of aromatic, pot, and medicinal 
herbs, close to the plants; clear the beds very well 
from weeds and litter,’ and carry the whole off the 


ground. 


20. n a t ap hee eh a ee ee ue aby (a Me Tye 
eM , "Het F , x i 


Wert every we ; ome full. grown en- 
dive for blanching, ‘as ‘Wiceoted ae pree 104, 
tying no more ata time, than. 1 D 
‘mand, or ‘consumption. 4 
For further paroutats asaneen 1g 


eal Acne ie oad ther ie as’ divebied - a slight 14; 
pthis ‘done, put on the glasses, and raise them behind 
Ser, day, to admi 1G: air. : i will : a fit for use se in 


16, 5 Planing lars Onions, tor raise seed th succeeding 
ee _ Summer. eas 


end. of October, is. 

‘suitable | time for planting ‘out. these bulbs, 

ts, which will | 

ee hen du ing the winter’s frost 4 They will 

produce seed mo es plentifully, and be less subject to. 
han if 


blight, if planted jane oyeeee but 


ground, as early as i L cal 
7 ania prcccs nee os 


Bee of e (nits you | wis! 
eac Biking ata a onsiderable di tanec 
ow al 


eee neni pea, a ee ate six [- Cc 
of the bed, and with: a spade, make ) 
inches deep, I i i 
bnions earefi 


a, 
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continue till the whole is completed; then with: the 
spade, cast a slight dressing over r the beds, from the 
alleys, and rake it neatly, ee 

In March, the leaves will appear psi pine a af- 
ter which, they are to be kept perfectly free from 
weeds, and towards the latter end of May, will have 
grown to their full height, when you must be pro- 
vided. with a sufficient number of stakes, about four 
feet long, to drive into the ground, close to the rows 
of onions, at. the distance of eight feet from stake to 
stake, to which cords or strips of boards may be fas- 
tened on each side of. the. stems of the onions, a little 
below their heads, to support them from being broken 
dewn by the wind and rain, as the heads become very _ 


heavy, as they fill and advance to. maturity, if each " 


stock is secured by cross ‘Pie ces, &e, i will prove 
beneficial. a7 S ; 

“When the sced is ripe, en may is perena by 
the capsules opening, and the seed turning black, the 
. heads are then to be cut off, and spread thinly upon 
coarse cloths, in the sun, till quite dry ; shelter them 
at night, and in wet~ weather ; ; then beat or rub out 


the seed, fan it. clean, expose it to the sun for a omy ; 


or two, then put itin pee and He it. 


Me 7, DU, Mlbsuh devas Skirrets, Bhabare. nnd Sea Kale. 
The seeds of these plants should now be sown; for 


if kept out of the ground till spring, many of them 


- would not vegetate till a year after; but when sown 
in this, or next month, if the seeds are fresh and per- 
fect, they will shoot up in “March and April. For the 
method of treating Hem see uae 56, (9395 ety 60, 

ae 39. 


18 So Shales G- lick, Cives, rhs Rinne. 
tt will answer to plant roots of the above, at this 


season. | or we ee A of ea bile: see, sPAe 
a1. 


“49, Lees Gin or Winkel PR : ee 
Some seed of the Cochlearia officinalis, common 
scurvy grass, of winter chesses, Tay DOW be sown, as 


————_— 


bayou thawed. 


‘every tim eave xp the 
frost. “This ke will be necessary on 


. Cut,the sae ein of si 


0 


groan b tween the r 


the roots i ee do. pote es 8, an 3ECU 
them in ke. manner from frost ; also, about: the latter : 
end of the month, begin to take up the roots of full ; 


grown carrots, beets, t ee peak Ke. which a are 
preserved, as sfipect eet in N C ver 


for should + now give a general hoeing peash feelin: ™ 
to all the crops, and ‘carry the weeds ediately aut @ 
of the garden, lest they shed their seeds, and lay the ¥ 
foundation of much trouble. Clean all vacant ground, me 
from weeds, and decayed s stalks of all vegetables. ey 
‘Dung and dig the ground, that has not acrop hms i 
it, burying the dung, as the ground may be thrown Mp, Pe 
into ridges, that the Wi ter frost. may. melo it for. 
spring use. — en ee IS 
Prepare co: post, in Gumncien. quan te ) pie : 
mix equal eae earth, loam, and ¢ eae! y this” 
frequently, mi 


sed to ‘the s 


plants next. t prior to using: It. 
weeks, it. should be preserved: det cover, and 


{ yuth-Carolina, anc : 
ae eae degree of mn: you may now sow the «' 
seeds of ca Tot, ae ps | af. ms, P nsley, cresses, mo 
of Wee ga ah ; 


‘getables.. on e } 
- Plant out om: the seed eds, « 
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Sow peas, and plant early Mazagan and Windsor 
beans, with every other variety of the Vicia Faba. 
_In North-Carolina, Tennessee, and the southern parts 
of Kentucky, plant the varieties of the Vicia Faba, 
soW peas, carrot, onion, parsnip, parsley, and other 
hardy seeds... Plant out cabbages and cauliflower 
plants; but the cauliflowers, if the winter is severe, 
will require the protection of hand glasses, oiled pa- 
per caps, or frames, and the like, See November. 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
st ie 8 ees enone T Remarks. i 
| eRe much may be done at this time, towards the lay- 


ing out and preparing of new kitchen gardens, for the 


ensuing’ season, recur to directions given in former 


months. - sf \y ) 4 a 
In the beginning of this month, dung and trench the 
ground, that is intended for early crops, and lay it up 


in high narrow, sloping ridges, particularly, if it be 


any way stiff, or of a heavy nature, to receive the ben- 


_ efit of the winter frost, &c. which will meliorate and 
enrichit; besides, by having as much of this work 
performed now, as can be conveniently done, it will 

greatly forward and assist in spring, when you are hur- 


ried with the pressure of business. 


_. Should the frost set in towards the latter end of the 


month, so as to bind up the ground, and prevent your 
trenching, cart or wheel manure into the different 
quarters, wherever it may be wanted. 


+ 


is 


‘wanted. OP ek 


therein, a Ney of i alates aad best celery, so ies 
as ia iF 0 ¢ Wet é 


. hen plant it in san 


aa as ee iS ni : 
‘then lay a covering ¢ of dry sand c ove ai hio, lee 


a 1 ont Oct une 
Batiantey during, tt a 
blanch your celery, Chinese aie ice en: 
in the preceding months, but. when severe frosts come 
on, they must be hind Gath therefi mn in the ‘follow- 
ing Mannet : Of i 

Every third ow of the ‘celery’ may Wiuferea: to 
stand where growing, opening a, trench on each side 
of -every standing. row, within six inches th reof, for 
the reception of the plants of the other two. rows, which 
are to be, taken up carefully, with as little injury as 


possible, either to their tops or roots, and planted i in 
‘those: new trenches, i in the order they formerly stood: 
“When the three rows are thus planted, earth. them up 


near to: the ¢ ex 


mi] mities. of their leaves, a 


the frost comes on ‘severe, ina dry day, cover ie whol: mi 


ly over with a little straw, and over this a: good Coat of px m 


earth. Ifthe rows run east and ee idehagss side 
may easily be open . 


Ay Nie 


If you have a deep garden. frame, ou may : Saige * 
fill it with, fresh’ sand, and then take up and plant. Le 


: ; thei tops 
lasses Sane aud bee careful to keep 
it phd ce except : a very gentle shower ‘occasional 
in warn oe, i ee fees of in,” 


uit rell, and, Ch | 


eect may ae taken up » when. a eye 
dry cella the same: man- 


id, in adry 
) anting it in 
Ys » which i nated hae ui 
. th ly pal he “mon | be 


ae 


ner as fe ews oe 


it off, and after oe A, td ‘of, dy straw. The ce- 
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lery thus protected, may be taken up in winter when 
wanted, unless the weather should prove too severe. 
Endive may be preserved in a Miah or cellar, as 


, directed for celery. if Wi rhge 


Cardoons may be preserved either in’ dey sand ina 
cellar, or by banking up a. sufficiency of earth to them, 
where they grow, and covering the tops, &e. with 
straw, or long litter. | 

The above work should be performed in dry wea- 
ther, and when the plants are perfectly free from wet, 
otherwise they will be Nie Hag to Tot. 


2. OF Te srices: 
The lettuces which were planted in n frames last 


months should still have the free air every day, while 
the weather continues mild and dry, by taking the 


glasses. off every morning; but be carefulto put them 
on again in the evening, and also, whenever the 
weather is cold or wet. But by no means keep them 
too close, as they would then draw up and become 
weakly, tender, and of little value. Towards the end 


' of the month, if the frosts set in’ severe, give the ne- 

_. cessary covering, so as to prevent the earth or plants 

Gr froin being frozen; but be attentive to admit air to 
them, a8 much as possible. 


‘Such lettuces as are designed to be winhered A in 


frames, should be planted therein the first week of 


this month, and should not be delayed any longer. 
On the approach of severe frost, protect the let- 


‘tuces, which were sown or planted on warm borders, 
_by placing hoops over the beds, on which to spread 


mats or other covering, in severe weather; or you 


may defend them in any temporary manner, which 


your own oe may devise. 


} 3 Small Sallading. 
Small sallading, of every kind, will now require to 


be sown on a slight hot-bed, under the protection of 
frames a ad ee a ee Meh: 


% 


x 


= 


. Plane fro pas frozen. us op | 


bie were Riles ae. 
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 de-Spinaciy Co Sali ao oe jOrdete whi 
The winter spinach ould sot be kept entirely 
igieae of weeds, and the plants thin: ed where they are. 
too close ; ‘otherwise they w ‘no be ‘sufficiently 
‘strong to endure the severity of the ¥ inter frosts. 
Corn sallad, and winter-cresses, should be treated as 
directed for spinach, but the. distance of two or three’ 

inches, plant from plant, ‘will be. sufficient. or these. 
This should be done early in’ the month, as \it would 
injure the plants, to expose those parts suddenly toa 
severe frost, which might have been pevered pees such 


cabbage: and cauliflower plants. evel als 
receiving free air, to inure them, by. oy tobear — 
the cold, by’ taking the: glasses off. entirely, in. ‘the. ee es 
warm part of the da eae be careful to place Ms 
them over the frames ag 4 
and cold weather, Notw whew ‘hie days | | 
are cold, except | there is a ie ne Cae wind, the . 
glasses may be raised, in the day time, a little behind, . 
for Lae admission UP air, bat mvicnoycns severe Bos ta ’ 


ret ae Sothion ae swhen 


DS a SMBs alee wea Seer Ieetbe, eet ah 
Sow the seeds of thabarb, -sea-kale, sae 


getate freely, if kept out of the ground till spri 
frost will do them'no mjury. ‘See the direction 
those under th elr Cage heads : 


‘onisbaceaapie $1 
wet and fro; ty $e 
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§.—Albium Fistulosum, or Welch: Onion. 

‘The young crops of Welch onion, should be kept 
entirely free from weeds, and thinned for use; the 
remaining plants will stand os Nes and. sch ceahe a 
PE in the spring. 


pa Hoel Gabrik: 
Dried onions should be occasionally danulibas and. 
stich 2 as are pga ata he eae 2 pct away. 


eS 10 Sayings Bock: 
The patience dock is’ a perennial root, affording 
-. early spring greens, which are by many preferred to 


ys _spinach.. The leaves are very large, and succulent, 
' and are produced in great abundance. The plant may 


be propagated by sowing the seed, any time this 
month, while the ground continues open; they will 
. come up freely in spring, and afford stronger and ear- 
_ ler stocks than those sown in. March, &e. The seeds 
. to be sown pretty ‘thick, in drills” eighteen inches 
apart, and covered about half an inch deep. When 
_» the plants are about two inches high, thin them to 
" the distance of eight inches from one another. It may 
also be aetgs by parting the roots, in the spring 
_ or late autumn months, and planted in rows as above ; 
and by treading the heads down, in summer, as it 
"rises oe seed, you will have ; a. succession of sag 


Al —Farcing Bhawiede ) 
Previous to the setting in of hard frost, cover atich 
beds of asparagus as contain the plants intended to be 
- forced, during the ensuing months, with straw, light 
litter, boards, &e. sufficient to prevent the ground 
from being fr zen, So that the routs Ley De taken up 
when wanted. 


12.— Winter Droding Shor Artichokes, | 
Much of the future success of artichokes depends 
‘on their receiving a suitable winter dressing. _ - Al- 
though this should pot be performed, as long as the 


ve 


» 


‘ 


f Lt PLE LET natal ra Ae PALL oy 
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. weather continues. mild, ve order that, they may ee 
every possible, advantage ¢ in strengthened, and 


gradually inured, to as much cold. as, they can well: 


bear, yet it should not be deferred until the setting in , 


of hard frost, which: would | prevent the : si Seige care» 


altogether. Le Re 

First, cut all the” large Jeaves close to the ground, 
leaving only those small ones’ which shoot from the 
hearts of the. plants. After this, hoe and mark out a 
trench. from fourteen to ‘sixteen inches wide, between 
each row, then lightly dig. the surface of the beds, . 
from trench to trench, carefully burying the weeds, . 
gather the earth round the crowns of the plants, to 
the height. of about | ‘six inches, placing it gently be- 


tween the : young rising. leaves, without burying them 
_ entirely underit. Then dig the trenches ‘one spade 
deep, and throw. the. earth equally. on eac 
plants, level the. ridges, | and give ‘them a neat, -round-— 
ing form, cast the loose earth out of the bottoms of me 


hside of the 


the trenches evenly over the ridges, in order that the 
water from heavy rains, may speedily pass. off, ‘The 
trenches ought to have a gentle declivity, as water 


4“ 
ae 


lodging about the roots in. Drs wel injure them y 


more than: the severest frost. 


As'soon as the hard frost ¢ comes on, cover ie nui 


with straw, light dry litter, ke, to preserve the 
crowns of the roots from its rigour. With this care. 
the roots will be preserved through the winter, andi in 


March, give them their spring dressing, as, directed i in 
page 53, ° > iy 

The’ ‘artichokes will, be benefited, by layin 
coat of ‘old rotten manure, preyious to the dig 
the trenches, and. covering) it over with earth a 
spring following dig eh Be ath 


13. —Preserving: Cabdager and Borecole, : 
spring URE ats Os 


Previous to the setting in of ‘the hard Brot in: swinter, 


take up your cabba es and savoys, observing to do it » 
in a dry day; ; turn their tops downwards, and let them 


remain so for a few hours, to, drain off any water hag? 


my : ~ 
Ay oy 


fi? 


winter gi ‘aghees h 
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may be lodged between the leaves; thenplant them 
down to the heads in a ridge of dry earth, in a warm 
sheltered place, close to one other, previously taking 
off their loose hanging leaves. Erect over them a 
low, temporary shed, to keep them free from wet, let 
this covering be open at both ends, to admit the air 
freely, in mild dry weather; these ends are to be clo- 


‘sed with straw, when the weather is very severe. 


_The green and brown coloured borecole being har- 
dy, will require but little protection ; they may now be 
taken up, and planted closely together in a ridge ; and 
during seyere frost covered lightly with straw, this 
will preserve them sufficiently, and during winter the 
heads may be cut off, as they are wanted for use. 


- The stems may be taken up, and planted in rows, as 


early as the frost will admit, they will produce abun- 


dance of excellent sprouts. 


- No. 4, in last month, — . 


14.—Cauliflowers and Broccoli. 


- Examine your late cauliflowers and broccoli, and 
? . ‘ oe Per haa rat “% 
continue to treat them, as directed for cauliflowers, 


Such plants of either kind, as are not likely. to 
flower before the severe frosts, should be taken up 


- and’planted as directed for cabbages, where they will 


‘sometimes produce fine flowers all winter. Or, 


They may be planted in dry sand, ins warm cellar, 
where they will also flower in winter, and tolerable 
good flowers have been produced, from strong plants, 


hung up in a damp warm cellar. — 


--:15,—Preserving Potatoes and Turnips. 

_ Where there are plenty of good warmcellars, when 
these esculents are taken out of the ground, the tops 
of the turnips cut, and both of themas much as possible 
cleared of earth, they may be preserved through the 
winter in warm dry cellars, which will afford an oppor- 
tunity of picking and sorting them. Or they may be 
covered in the earth, by choosing a dry sheltered spot 
of ground, and laying straw at.the bottom, and sides, 


as wellas covering the top therewith, and over the 


§ 


pact aa bu 
to the roots Sa 


ae 
16, oe 


ane best metho we 


om is to expose them for a fe 
then pack’ them. separate 
cellar, free from ‘moisture, fr 
taken nena ver arenes 
bi burg 


Rae als 
WY Reg how y 


aur a sufi 


; i. peeked a 
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he ae cut. 


they are’ taken 
‘ha to the Kei and 
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which will, aiford. them paaiee be Aha Win- 
ters, 


1 — General Renee seat Boa 
_ AS thisis frequently one of our most severe months, 
_every judicious. gardener wi e all possible precau- 
- tion, to preserve his plants from i its rigour, . Let him 
have his frames lined round, as heretofore directed, 
and be careful to be. provided with boards, mats and 
‘other covering. If this provision be negle ted, he may, 
. in one or two’ ae joe a principal yes of his Ya- 
- luable plants. Lees 
_ Should the weather prove: auld, and ‘aie Eromdeon- 
‘tinue: open, in the beginning of the month, you may 
complete any work recommended to be done i in. No- 
vember, which has unavoidably been omitted. 
ifthe weather contimue open, and your last. month’s 
work forwarded, carry dung: into the various parts of 
the kitchen garden, spread it, and trench the ground, 
laying it in Aca udeess! to be improved Pe the “Sg 
oC. 
- . Should the ground be so Frozen as to prevent. its ie 
ing trenched, carry in manure, and lay it in a suitable 
- place, to have it at hand, as soon as the ground can 
be worked. Clean ‘all the seeds, which remain in 
their pods, or capsules, put them up carefully | and. la- 
_belthem. Prepare. all tools which may be wanted in 
4 spring, and take all possible care to prevent every un- 
"necessary delay, at that SEASON et 8 20h ae 


w 
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hse sleanisprien, and Cabbare Plants. 

In mild dry weather, take the lights off your cauli- 
flower plants, every day, and cover them at night ; 
pick off the decayed leaves, which, if suffered to rée- 
main on, would be very injurious t to the plants, espe- 
cially if the weather should be so severe, as to render 
it improper to uncover the beds, for several days suc- 
cessively. — 

When it is not safe to take off the glasses entirely, 
let them be raised’upon props, two or three inches at 
the back of the frames, in the middle of the day, to 
give fresh air to the plants. 

The glasses must be covered over every ele with 
shutters, and mats over them, or with straw, &e. and 
even in the day time, when the frost is very severe, 
but no opportunity of admitting light to the plants, 
and allowing them fresh air, should be omitted, when | 
it can be done with safety. The frame must be care- 
fully lined all around the outside, to prevent the frost 
from penetrating the ends andsides. ate 

_ Examine those in the cellar, and cut them as they 
flower. 

The early Smyrna, York, sugar loaf, and other ten- 
der kinds of cabbage-plants, require nearly the same 
treatment as the cauliflower, but, being more hardy, 
less covering will be necessary, and they may be al- 
lowed more air. As there is nothing more injurious hg 
to either, than to be kept tooclosely covered; no op- 
portunity, therefore, should be omitted, if but for half 
an hour ata time, to allow them light and air, provided 
it can be done with any degree of safety. 

The savoy, flat Dutch, drum-head, and other late 
kinds, will keep, when planted i in warm borders, with 
very little protection; arches made of hoops, &c. 

should be erected over them, on which to lay icici 
straw, branches of evergreen, shrubs, &c. 


ee ne of Lettuce Plants. wes 
_ The care of lettuce plants, being the same now, as 
in the ensuing month, the instructions in page 12 and. 
. page 109, may be referred or efor 
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_ 4,—Small Saliading. sad . 

Where small sallading, such as cresses, rape, mus- 
tard, lettuce, radish, &c. is required at this season, 
these seeds must be sown in a hot-bed, protected with 
a good frame and glasses, and also sufficient protec- 
tion of mats, &c.; do not cover the seeds deeper with 
earth, than what is sufficient barely to hide them. 
Manage these hot-beds, as repeatedly directed here- — 
tofore. ‘ 

« 
4 5.—Mushrooms. ' 

Particular care must now be taken to preserve the 
mushroom beds from frost or wet; they must be cover- 
ed witha sufficiency of dry straw, and over this, mats. 
After heavy rains or snow, they should be examined, 
and if you find the covering of the beds wet, next the 
earth, take it entirely away, and immediately replace 
it with dry straw. Where proper care is taken, there 
will be a constant supply of mushrooms for the table, 
€ven in the most rigorous seasons. See general di- 
reetions, page 109. 


6.—Forcing Asparagus. 

Hot-beds may now be made for forcing asparagus, 
to supply the table about the latter end of January; 
for at this season, it will be full six weeks, from the 
time of making the beds, before the asparagus will be 
fit to cut. For the method of making and managing 
them, see page 13. 


Southern States. 

In such of the southern states, as have but very 
‘slight frosts during the winter, you may sow on warm 
borders, for early crops, small quantities of carrots, 
parsnips, onions, beets, radish, spinach, parsley, &c. ; 
earth up late celery and cardoons, tie up endive for 
blanching, and plant out in rows, up to their heads, 
such cabbages, as are intended for seed. Take care 
to set each kind apart by itself, and ata considerable 
‘distante from any other; for if contiguous, the farina 
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of the one ween impregnate the stigmas of the other, 
and neither kind would retain its original purity. 
Plant early Mazagan, Lisbon, long-pod, and Wind- 
sor beans, and sow early hot-spur, and other early peas; 
earth up the crops of peas and beans, which were put 
in the ground the preceding months; as they advance 
in growth, coverthem at night andin severe weather, 
with long dry straw, which can be conveniently re- 
moved, whena favourable change takes place, and laid 
on again, when found necessary. 

Plant out garlick, rocambole, and shallots, likewise 
large onions for seed ; sow, as directed in March, the 
seeds of rhubarb, skirrets, alisanders, dill, and ‘such 
other kinds of JAE g as do not vegetate s 8) freely » when 
kept till spring. 


i" &, 
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JANUARY. 


1.—- General Observations. 


In large kitchen gardens, espaliers for fruit trees, 
are generally introduced. These are hedges of fruit 
trees, trained up regularly to a trellis or lattice of wood 
work, which may either be made by driving stakes into 
. the ground, or forming them of neat framed work ; in 
either case, they should be from five to six feet in 
height, round the borders of the compartments of the 
kitchen garden, where they will be both profitable and 
useful. They produce fine fruit, and afford protec- 
tion to the plants in the different apartments, round 
which they are placed. ra 

Trellises are also occasionally used for wall-fruit, 
where the branches cannot be immediately nailed 
thereto ; also in training wall-trees, in forcing frames, 
&c. and are formed according to taste, from four, five, 
six, seven, to eight, nine, or ten feet high. 

If the trellis is to be of framed work, it ought not to 
be made till the second or third year after planting. © 
While they are young, it will be sufficient to drive a 
few short stakes into the ground, to which their 
branches should be fastened, in a horizontal position, 
in order to train them for the espalier. For direc-, 


~ 
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tions for planting espalier and wall-trees, see March 
and October. > URE 


2.—Pruning Apple and Pear-trees, in’ Espaliers, &e. 
Apple and pear-trees being of the spur-bearing kind, 
and their mode of bearing similar, whether in espaliers, 
or trained to walls or board fences, one method of prun- © 
ing will answer for all these kinds. They produce | 
fruit, upon short natural spurs from the sides and ends 
' ofthe branches, and the same shoots continue to bear 
for many years, increasing their quantity of fruit-spurs, 
as they advance in length; therefore, in pruning these 
trees, the branches and shoots are not to be shortened, 
- but trained horizontally to the espalier, &c. until they 
have reached the full extent designed, excepting ir- 
regular and superfluous shoots, and such suckers, as 
spring up from the shoots which have been pruned, all 
which must be cut away, carefully preserving all the 
natural fruit-spurs; then train in all proper branches 
and shoots, from four to five inches asunder, without 
shortening them. The branches of these trees will, — 
after the third year of their training, form short spurs, 
from half an inch, to one or two inches in length, and 
from these the fruit is to be produced. But if more 
lateral shoots are required, then it may be proper to 
cut off a fruit bearing spur, after which pruning, | 
suckers will arise therefrom, one or more of which 
may be trained in the place where itis wanted. 
Apple and pear-trees being hardy, may be pruned 
at any time during the winter months, but the latter 
end of February is a preferable time, in the middle 
states, and the beginning of March, in the éastern 
states. Cherries may be pruned atany time, when the 
winter is mild. Inthe southern states, this month 
will answer very well, for pruning» almost all sorts of 
fruit trees. — yy he 
3.— Cherries and Plums. 
When the weather is mild, plums and cherries, rais- 
ed against walls or Fo may be pruned, As they | 
‘ i rey rah gt 13* g ' 1)! dil yee F 
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are also of the spur-bearing kind, they may be treated 
as directed for apples aud pears, in No. 2, which see: 
As it was observed in No. 2, that shortening the 
branches of apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees, was 
not always proper, however, in some particular cases, 
it may be done, as for example : 
When the trees for walls and espaliers are one year 
old, from the budding or gratting, which ought to 
have been performed as near the ground as possible, it 
will be proper to shorten them near the insertion of 
the bud or graft, which is called heading down the 
trees, in order to force out lateral branches; but this 
should not be done till February or March, cutting 
them down tothree or four eyes, which will produce 
lateral shoots near the head of the stock; after this, 
the branches are to be trained, as before directed, 
taking care to procure branches, where they may be 
necessary, by a proper pruning. All the young shoots 
of the last summer’s growth, besides what may be suf- 
ficient to train, as before mentioned, must be cut off 
close to the place from whence they arise, leaving 
none but fruit-spurs. 


4,— Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots. 

As these produce their fruit principally on the young 
shoots of the former summer, the fruit blossoms come 
directly from the. eyes of the shoots; a full supply, 
therefore, ofthese must be reserved annually, in eve- 
ry part, to train in for bearing; besides these, pre- 
serve also a portion of the fruit-spurs on the two and 
three years branches; all such spurs as are strong, 
and stand in suitable places, should be preserved, 
especially where they donot interfere with the year- 
ling shoots. As the general branches and bearing 
shoots are to be trained to the wall or espalier, hori- 
zontally, about four or five inches distance, all super- 
abundant shoots must be pruned out annually, always 
cutting off the weakly and decayed shoots. 

Before pruning these trees, it would be proper to 
unbend all the young shoots, which were nailed up 
last summer, and also some of the Jarger branches, by 
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which means they 1 may be better examined, and — 
pruning performed more correctly. 

In shortening the shoots, you should cut them to an 
eye, that is likely to produce a shoot fora leader, the 
ensuing season ; these eyes being easily distinguisha- 
ble from the fruit or blossom buds, by their longer, 
flattish form, the eter being roundish, welling, and 
turgid. 

When one tree is pruned, ibid it ‘inmediaal: close 
to the trellis or wall, laying the branches horizontally, 
perfectly straight and parallel to each a, at the 
distance of four or five inches. ey 

oe, — Gooseberry and Currant Bushes. ie . 

Gooseberr 'y and currant bushes, b bear not only onthe 
one and two year old branches, but also on the seve- 
ral years’ branches, generally upon small spurs rising 
all along the sides ; and in each winter pruning, it will 
be requisite to cut out any decayed or irregular 
branches, and after retaining a supply of the last sum- . 
mer’s shoots, prune out the rest. 

Let the gooseberries be always kept thin of bran- 
ches, andnone of them suffered to grow across one 
another, but all pruned to a regular order, so that the 
main bearers may stand six or eight inches distant at 
the extremities, and generally RESP, the middle hol- 
low. aaa 
: Colne Dashes should, likewise he kept ‘ie ‘and 
regular, the general branches should be pruned to 
about ‘six or eight inches asunder, taking out all super- 
abundant, irregular and cross branches, as well as old 
decayed shoots. See further in October. 


vs —Protecting th e roots of newly transplanted Trees, 
The new planted fruit trees, should be protected 
from the frost, by laying good litter on the surface of 
the ground, over their roots, par ticularly the choicest 
of the stone fruit Kinds. is 
8. —F orcing early Strivbtepraeh 58 age 
About the latter end of this month, begin to make 

a hot-bed to Taise a peer early str awbetries, those which 
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are planted now therein, will produce fruit to gather 
in March or April. For method of making hot-bed, 
see kitchen garden, page 6. J 

But a tan-bark hot-bed made ina bark pit, defended 
with a proper frame and glasses, would generally be 
more successful in producing early fruit. 

The strawberry plants should be potted in Septem- 

ber, as there directed. . 

_ If planted in a hot-bed, let them have air at all op- 
portunities possible, refresh them occasionally with 
water, and treat them as directed for cucumbers, &c. 
page 9. 

Where there is the convenience of the forcing house, 
&c. early strawberries may be raised in great perfec- 
tion, with but little trouble. 


9.—Forcing Fruit trees, for early Fruit. 
Where you have the advantage of forcing houses, 
hot walls, &c. furnished with fruit trees, for produc- 
ing early fruit, as cherries, apricots, peaches, &c. pre- 
pare for it now, by shutting the glasses close, and 
about the middle of the month make the fire, and where 
there is, in the forcing departments, a pit, in which 
to make a hot-bed of tanner’s bark, or hot horse dung, 
make the hot-bed first, and in a fortnight’s time, kin- 
dle the fires. See fruit garden for February, No. 6. 
‘ i 
— 10.—Forcing Frames. ; 
A forcing frame is a kind of glass case, or light 
building, fronted with glass frames, in which to force 
flowers and fruits to early perfection, as also to pre- 
serve various kinds of exotic plants, during winter, 
in our climate. The erection of sucha frame, should - 
be fixed, fully to the exposure of a south sun; the 
length, ten feet, (or any other length) the width, from 
six to fifteen, and from five to ten feet high, having an 
upright back of wood, or brick, and a front with 
upright glass work, six feet high, from the top of 
which a glass roof is carried, in a sloping direction 
to the top of the back or main wall, designed. for 
the reception of various sorts of flower plants, 
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small flowering shrubs, | dwarf fruit ees eaculents, 
&e. 


These frames may he employed m advantage | in the 
vicinity of large towns, for forcing early plants for 
market, and by them, various kinds of esculents, &c. 
may be obtained in February, March and April, which _ 
in the open ground, would not be matured till May, 
June or July. 

In these forcing frames may be intended pots of 
' strawberries, kidney beans, roses, honeysuckles, jas- 
mines, and other flowering shrubs; carnations, wall- 
flowers, stock-gilliflowers, &c. &c.; also curious an- — 
nuals, and other rare plants. You may likewise have 
several sorts of dwarf fruit trees, as May-duke cher- 
ries, peaches, nectarines, figs, apr icots, &e. 

The following is an explanation, under separate 
heads, of the general construction of each sort of 
these frames, according to the materials’ used, viz. 1; 
Dung heat. 2, Bark bed heat. /3,Fire heat: 

1. Dung heat.—This is not only. the most simple 
and cheap kind of forcing frame, in its construction, 
but also considerably the easiest to manage in work. 
ing, with respect to obtaining a supply of heat, as it 
may be forced by repeated linings of hot stable dung, 
against the back andends. This frame is formed with 
an upright back and ends, of pine planks, the length 
from ten to twenty feet or more ; the width from 
three to five feet, and five or six feet high. It should 
be made of two inch pine plank, tongued or grooved, 
and ciosely jomed, so that no steam, from the dung, 
may passinto the frame, raised six or seven féet be- 
hind, and but twelve inches in front, both ends to be’ 
neatly sloped from the front to the ‘back ‘the glass- 
work to range from the upright in front, sloping up- 
ward to the back wali, to about a foot ‘width. at the © 
top, where the ends are to rest upon a suitable frame 
of wood-work; and bars, three inches wide, must be 
fixed from the back to the front for the support of» 
the lights, as in common hot-bed frames, and the top 
of ali to be boarded as Close as possible ; within side 
may be two or. three ranges of narrow shelves, along 


4 
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the back and ends, for pots of small plants, and the 
bottom levelled, on which to place potsof larger sorts. 

From the foregoing an, idea of the construction of 
a dung-heat forcing frame, may be formed, which may 
be arranged and altered to suit taste or convenience, 
This kind of frame may. be used with advantage where 
dung can be easily obtained, 

The season to use this frame is January and Febru- 
ary, and may, in the middle states, be continued till 
the latter end of April, for the forcing of fruit trees 
the beginning of February, is time enough, but the 
plants which are intended to be forced, may be pro- 
tected, from the severe frosts, by the frame, but at 
other times let them enjoy the full air, till they are to 
be forced. 

When the plants are placed in the frame, agreeably 
to your-prospect, put on the lights, and having a suf- 
ficient quantity of fresh stable dung, prepared as for 
common hot-beds, let it be piled up, close against the 
back and ends, a yard wide at bottom, drawing it 
gradually to a foot width atthe top of the frame, let 
this lining be of a regular slope that the wet may 
run off as much as possible, and as it settles down, 
add fresh dung, so that the lining may be Kept always 
to the top of the frame. 

In three or four weeks the heat must be renewed, by 
a lining of fresh dung, in the same manner. Whena 
dung-heat forcing frame can be made, of such capa- 
cious dimensions, so as to admit of a substantial hot. 
bed of dung internally, to produce an increased de- 
gree of heat, it may be used to greater advantage in 
many instances, ‘uae 

__ 2. Bark Bed heat.—This may be properly called, a 

’ forcing house, and it is worked by the assistance of a 
tanner’s bark hot-bed, formed in a pit, within side the 
whole length. . 

‘This frame may be constructed either of wood or 
brick work, with an upright front of glass, six feet 
high, and a sloping roof of glass, ranging from the up- 

- right front to the top of the back wall, the glass work, 
in every part, should be made to move on and off as 
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well as to slide backward and forward, to give air, 
&c. and at one end near the back wall, a door to'en- 
ter; and within side a pit for the bark-bed, three feet 
deep ; part sunk, and the greater part raised, con- 


tinued the whole length and width, ot a foot and Me 


a half alley. 

The pit may be filled any time before February ; the 
bark will support a growing heat three months, and 
if then stirred up to the bottom, will continue the 
heat two months longer. 

The heat of the bark-bed, will warm ‘it seiteynall¥ 


so as to forward any sorts of hardy flowers and fruits, o.. 


to perfection, at an early season. 


Fresh air must be admitted, at all suitable opportu- 


nities, by sliding some of the glasses, in the day time, 


keeping them close at night, and covering them with . 


mats, or closing it at night, with ge uk ao, 
and then mats. — 

3. Fire-heat.—A forcing Pedinic of this kind is 
worked by having a stove or stoves behind, from 


thence communicating the heat, by internal flues, — 


running the whole length of the back wall, in three 
returns one above. another, and continued in a flue 
round the front. A frame thus constructed, will an- 
swer not only for ripening fruit at an early season, but 
forwarding such outs as require art to protect piste 
&c. an 

This forcing house must be formed of brick work, 
i, e. the back and ends: the whole front must be of 
glass, the length may be twenty, thirty, forty feet, or 
more, the width ten to fifteen feet, and height, eight 
‘or ten. The number of stoves must be proportioned 
to the heat required. The whole bottom space, within 


this frame, must be of rich garden mould, at least two | 


spades deep. * 


The season for making the fires, i in ener to force — 


trees and plants, is any time in January, or the begins 
ning of February, for if the trees are forced too early 
there may be some danger of their failure, as in very. 
severe weather, the air cannot be admitted so freely 
as to impregnate their fruit. 


Ps 
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The fires are to be lighted in the stoves, every af- 
ternoon, about four or five o’clock, and if kept up till 
ten or eleven, will sufficiently warm the internal air 
of the house, till next morning, when if very cold, 
frosty, or cloudy damp weather, a moderate fire may 
be made occasionally. Fresh air must be admitted in 
fine days, and asthe days grow longer, and the power 
of the sun greater, allow a greater proportion of air. 
Water the plants when necessary. Hot walls, or fire 


walls, may be with propriety censidered as the last, 


and are principally designed for forcing the larger 
standards of fruit trees, &c. 


 11—Vineries. 

Buildings of various kinds, for forcing vines, have 
been constructed for this purpose, for ripening the 
choice kinds of late grapes. When they are con- 
structed as the fire heat frame, (ast art._) and a lattice, 
fixed at ten or twelve inches from the back flue, to 
which the vines should be trained. Sometimes the 
vines are planted on the outside of the building, and 
introduced through holes, into the front, as low down 
as canbe done with convenience. They are, also, by 
others planted inside, near the front, and trained up, 
to neat trellises, close under the sloping glass roof. 


Southern States. » 

In the southern states, where the winter frosts are 
not severe, apple, pear, peach, nectarine, apricot, 
cherry and plum trees, for both espaliers and stand- 
ards, also almonds, quinces, gooseberries, and cur- 
rants, may be planted, as well as the hardy fruit bear- 
ing trees, in the orchard. ae 
_ Each of the above kinds may be pruned, see March 
and October, 


Ca 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


1 i pabpene Wail and Espatier Trees. 

PEACHES, nectarines, and apricots, should be prii- 
ned in, the middle states, about the latter end of this 
month; and the’ beginning of next, in the eastern 
states. This must be performed before the buds are 
much swelled, as then there would be a danger of 
separating many of these. For the method of pruning 
them, Bee January, No.4, page 142, Fruit Garden. 


~ (2. Pruning Apples, Pears, &c. 
Let all the apple, pear, plum, and cherry Hees, 
against walls or espaliers, be finished pruning, this 
month, see No. 2 and 3, January, Fruit Garden. 


3: Prune and Plant Gooseberries and Currants. 

Gooseberries and currants should be pruned now, ~ 
if before omitted; for directions, see Fruit Garden, 
January, No, 6. page 143. 

Gooseberry and currant bushes may be planted, to- 
wards the end of this month, if the weather is favour- 
able, in standards, at’ six or seven feet distant from » 

each other. . 

Red and white currant bushes” ‘may be planted 
against walls, board fences, &c. for earlier fruit. some 
gooseberry bushes of the best kinds may be planted 
near north walls, which is the most eligible situation 
for them in our climates. Currant bushes may also be 
planted and managedfas directed in.page 29, Hitchen 
Garden, for February. " 

14 
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For the ei od of propagating oats gee “Lame abe 
for Mar ie ( ctober: a ey ¥ 
yu LY + \ e's) Be me, “te ua 
Wiwkeen:  4—Rasphenries. oR Se 


Raspberries may be pruned towards the Jatter: end 
‘month, especially if the weather be tolerably 
les away all the decayed stems, which bore 
frui last season, leave three or four of the strongest 
of last year’s shoots, standing to ahs root, cut off all; 
above that number, close to the surfa oH of the gr ound, 
and take away ¢ all straggling shoots. ny 
Each of the shoots. which remain, tshoald. he sh ants 
ened, to about. Six. feet i in length, and if surrounded 
» with posts” and. iron hoops, as directed in Kitchen 
» Garden, page e 25, for. February, No. 26; the shoots 
may be fastened thereto, which will prevent their be- 
ing borne down, by Ag ttl coe or violent: winds in 
summer, sot tape} 
As soon after pruning as posdilslendies the ground 
between the plants, and clear away the rubbish. 
The Antwerp raspberries, which had, on "the pm 
proach of winter, been laid down and covered : with 
litter, &c. as they are more tender than the others, 
ought to remain undisturbed till the opening of the 
_ mild weather, in March, unless. their’ buds bese to 
‘swell considerably. — eee Se 
Bes! Seaarhornsehs Liege 
Continue to force str Aerricoul as” aineeed dee 
month, in the Fruit Garden, No. ie poset aur oak 
mee Hot-house for: J opt eaten | | 


ee 


of? be 
he ae Canty Tide in For cing Heusen : 
Metecdinc, of this moath, if not done before, 
yc u may proceed to forcing fruit trees, in. forcing 
houses, &c. by aid of stoves, or other artificial heat. 
The proper kinds are plums, peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, cherries, figs, grapes, &c. Having young 
trees, for the purpose, which are bearers, and planted 
a year or two before, in the borders, &e. of the for- . 
cing my ihciasice ; or you may Bevan some in large tubs. 


& 
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to remove therein, at forcing time, occasionally. The 
trees may either be wall trees, or espaliers trained to 
a trellis, or dwarf standards. There may also be some 
cherries, i in small headed standards, and dwarfs, and 
vines trained up under-the sloping glasses.’ 
Let moderate fires be made every afternoon and 
evening; and if there is a pit, within the forcing- 
house, in which to have a bark or dung hot-bed, make 
the bed a week before you begin the fires; if a bark 
bed is intended, fill the pit with new tanner’s bark; 
or if a dung hot-bed, make it with fresh hot dung, 
and when it has’ Retiod down six inches, lay that 
depth of'tan at top. These beds will support a con- 
stant moderate heat, wherein you may plant pots of 
‘dwarf cherries, and of scarlet: and Alpine strawber- 
xies, which will bear fruit, very early, in great perfec- 
tion. The fires to be made, and attended to, as 
directed in January, page 146. However, where. there 
is no internal hot-bed, a constant, moderate, regular 
fire heat, must be kept up. Admit fresh air, as be- 
fore directed in January and afford occasional Wa 
terings. 
- For the due’ Lcmperature of Heat see page 27, Fe- 
bruary, Fahrenheit’s Thcrmometer, ‘for melons, &c. 
In the foregoing departments, place also pots of 
currants, des baa nen VERE &c. &e, 


‘FOR MARCH. 


tans tio f 4 


- 1.—Pruning pat Plums, Chortle isi, Eda: 
APPLES, pears, cherries, plums, peaches, necta- 


rines, apricots, quinces, &c. should be entirely finished \ 


pruning this month, if not not done before. For direc- 


. swell, i 
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tions, see Fruit Garden, January, page 142, and Feb- 
ruary, page 149; also, see Orchard for January and 
whet” ti ro ; Rh "ae 


- 
“itty Wa ; 
\owats Oe 


February. 


2.—Training young Apricots, &e. Trees, for Espaliere . 
UIE Ie. (eemic, PFcATB. 07 Ge Gk aM 
At this season, head down young wall or espalier 
trees, &c. previous to their first training; such as 
peach, almonds, nectarines, and apricot trees, planted 
against walls or espaliers, any time last fall, with 
their budding shoots at full length, which, when a 
year old, if designed for espaliers, &c. must be headed 
down near to the bottom, to force out lower branches. 
The heads should be cut down to about four or five 


pe 


_ buds from the bottom, and if there are two shoots from ___ 


the same stock, let both be cut down in like manner ;_ 
this should be performed just as the buds begin to 
Such young trees, of the kinds above, as were head- 

ed down last year, which have produced four or more 
shoots, should now have these shortened, so as toen- 
courage each shoot to produce two or three new ones 
this season. Let each shoot be shortened in some de- 
gree Of proportion to its strength ; thus shoots of two 
feet, may be pruned to twelve or fifteen inches, those 
shoots of twelve inches, to six or eight inches, and so 
in proportion, but yct with come attention to the par- 
ticular situation of the shoots. See Fruit Garden, Jan- 
Maryn gs ws a ; Beep pe 

ei Bis ae ‘iia te Oe 
3.—Pruning and training Apple, Pear, Plum, and 
Cherry Trees, for Espaliers, and Walls, &c. 


Ul ae de ae 
. 4.— Pruning Fig Trees. 


: A » These may be treated nearly as directed for No. 2. 


a 


_ Big trees should never be pruned, in the middle and 


eastern states, before the severity of the winter is 
over. However, the sooner this work is done, after 
the severe frosts cease, the better; for if delayed too 
long, the trees would bleed and be injured thereby ; 
Ma ite, pina Wellies AHA PEK, Wire 
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ciently rooted by next springs when they may be cut 
off and removed, 

To propagate them Pe Gentine. select the most 
perfect of the last year’s shoots, from twelve to fifteen _ 
inches, cutting them off with the tops entire, and with | 
an inch or two of the two year old wood; plant them. 
six or eight inches deep, in a rich soil, in rows two and 
a half feet asunder, and a foot apart in the rows, in 
the nursery, | where they may remain for two years, at 
which time, they will answer to plant out. 

They may also be raised, by sowing the seeds in 
boxes, the beginning of this month, setting the boxes 
ina hot-bed, and about the middle of May, remove 
them into the shade, where they can have the morning 
sun till ten o’clock, and the afternoon sun from four, ~ 
giving them water ‘wher. necessary, and protect them 
from the winter frost by frames or otherwise ; when 
a year old, they may be planted out, as directed for 
cuttings. 

The following varieties are considered the beet 
kinds, and are: placed i in the order they ripen. 

1. “The use or chesnut Ischia fig. 2. T he black 
Genoa fig. 3. The small white early fig. 4, ae 
large white een fig. 5. The black Ischia fig. © 

“The Malta fig. 7. The Murrey fig. 8. The sa 
Ischia fig. 9. The Madonna fig. 10. The long brown 
Naples fig. 11. The common blue or purple fig. 12. 
The. yellow Ischia fig. 13. The small brown Ischia 
fig. 14, The Gentile fig. — 

“These might be cultivated to the a perfec- 
tion in the Song ah states. 


6. “Preserving the eiesaiis and young Fruit of Wall 
| and Espalier Trees. i 
‘It often happens, that in a forward vegetation, the 
early blooming fruit trees, especially those in warm. 
situations, produce a full show of blossoms, which, af 
afterwards attacked by frost, are destroyed. In such 
cases, some of the choice kind of wall and espalier 
trees, should be well defended with mats nailed to the 


RS ag iY 
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“cop. ofthe: oeailh , anc 
tobe taken ae | 


perio be ne apart a a td j 
to plant out all kinds of trees, 
gin to swell, 
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The Alpine’ or monthly strawberry, to be planted in 
like manner; let there be room for their runners te 
take root, the runners often bearing the largest and 
fairest fruit. This kind continues ee SEF fruit, 
_ from ae until N ovember. 


heehee 2 israel Fruit Trees. 
Continue the care of fruit trees, now coming for- 


ward in forcing houses, &e.. . 
aie 
ai tls 


ly 


: For APRIL. © 


ye ‘_Planhae. Frit Tr ees. yee 

‘SUCH fruit trees, as are not yet burst into leaf, may 
be still planted out; be a3 ROWE to ae ‘them 
frequent watering, 


fees & Devinn Insects on Fruit Breen 
- Carefully pick webs off the fruit pee and a 
es as much as” pepmile, 


nts 3 pl depeaeiae Wall Picks Won, Frost, 
Continue to protect your fruit trees from “he ataa 
Nine Sages in March, No. 6. 


© 4.— Strawberry Beds. © 

These should be kept perfectly clear of weeds, and 
also nip off the runners, except such as may be wanted 
for new plantations, being careful to Let eserve no rup- 
ners ae the male plants. Cale 

MR oat 4 % tae Vee. 
He 5 —Early Fruits in Forcing. ee 

Let the same care be taken news as. directed in 

February and March. 


would have go 
dry weather. ~ 


w 


AD is 


“BX AMINE car ae otis Gnautliy wall ‘aka Boater 
trees, rubbing off all irregular shoots, and training i in 
all such regular growths, as are designed ‘ to remain ; 
pick off all punctured and decayed fruit, rake them 
out of the garden ; also such as have fallen, and des- 


troy them, otherwise the wornis, which are in the 


fruit, will soon. come to the fly Ges and commence 
their depredatione. 
Suffer no shoots to remain on. ig sinelis of the 


“6 grafted or budded trees, which would pertainly rob 
2 Bibi of their Broper darn 


9 -—Budding or Tnoculating. 
For this s subject, see this article 1 in Barecey denasts 
_ ment, Bf ae 
Peis : x ee ties 
jae Mabe ib Wasps, Ge ; 
Before the fruit begins to ripen, hang up glass vials 
“filled with honey and water, or sugar and water, in dif- 
ferent parts, among the wall, espalier, and aoa? 
‘fruit trees, 1 in order to destroy wasps, eine! &e. 
; 4e\Oleoe the Borders, Foe eae i * 
Hoe and clean the ground about the wall and espa- 
lier trees, to destroy the weeds, which would Tob the 
trees of their just rine of ‘naurishment, nae 


awe 


& * 


FOR AUGUST. 


i i Trees, Budding or Inoculating. 
SEE Nos, 1 and 2, of last slo aies 


Py phe ays Drees a 
The wall and espalier fig trees will now. be ripening 
their fruit; they should’ be -kept regularly trained, 
but the knife must not be used, except to irregular 
shoots, as from those of this season’s growth, fruit is 


to be expected next vear, and these bearing principal- “_ 


ly towards the extropitics, ought not to be shortened. 


Be 
4 ee 
a 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 


_1.—Wall and Espalier Fr uit Trees. 
WHERE there are any straggling branches of these 


trees, train them in, and fasten them firmly an their." 4 | 


places. 

The early, kinds, pracead to. the walls of the for- 
cing house, should, towards the end of this month,, be: 
pruned and trained alee MG the trellis, that their buds 


$% 


short time, have all male plants. The Hautboy straw- 


« 
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may be repared, as early as possible, for the appli. 
cation 0 be east heat, : 


cs 2.— Gathering Fruit. np” ve 
a pples and pears when they are perfectly 
ripe, on a dry day.—For further CaREC HOM) see Art. 
Orchard, October. 
va 3 Prepare for Planting. 
Towards the end of this month, prepare 1 the places, 
in which fruit trees are to be planted, in October or 
November, by trenching the ground, eighteen inches 
deep, adding a full supply of well rotted manure. 

Sab i ; 

4, —~ Strawberries. 

There are six principal varieties of the Fragaria, 
or strawberry, cultivated in gardens. 1. Fragaria, 
Virginiana, common wood, or scarlet strawberry. us 
Hautboy strawberry. 3. "The Chili strawberry. A, 
Alpina, alpine or monthly strawberry. 5. F. Ananas, 
er pine apple strawberry. 6. The white strawberry. 

In the cultivation of strawberries, much depends on 
the choice of plants, for if they are taken, promiscu- 
ously, without care in selecting them, you will, in a 


berry, is more subject to this, than any of the other 


_ kinds, The plants should therefore be taken from 
‘the most fruitful ones, and the runners especially, 
which shoot from, and are next to the bearing plants, 


should always be preferred. Endeavour therefore to 


»make yourselves acquainted with the difference be- 
. tween the male and female parts of this plant, as many 


of the blossoms abound with stamina, or male organs, 
and have but few styles, or female organs; these male 
plants, of course, ought to be pulled up from the 
beds; by this means you may select the best for your 
new plantation. The plants should never be taken 
from old neglected beds, as 3 these will almost always 
fail to produce much fruit. 

In general, this plant loves a strong loamy ground ; 
which should be somewhat moist, as ihe by ine best 
in such a soil. in 

xe 
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When the weather is moist, make your general plan-: 
tations of strawberries. The sets of young runners, , 
next the full bearing vines, should be taken off in 
June and planted in the nurseries, for this purpose, 
and when transplanted into their beds for fruiting, the 
roots should be trimmed, and the decayed leaves and. 
runners (if there be any) picked off. | 

The ground should be previously well fmanured and. 
dug, then laid out into beds of three and a half feet 
wide, for convenience, with alleys of fifteen inches be- 
tween. The roots are tobe planted in rows about fif- 
teen inches, and fifteen inches apart in the rows. 
Close the earth about each ne and water them plen- 
tifully, when finished. - 

Keep the old str awberry beds clean from weeds, 
See October. 

If you intend to force By yheitics in the priate or 
early spring months, they must now be put into pots, 
of about seven inches diameter at top. Water the 
whole, when potted, and remove them to the shade, 
for eight or ten days, till fully rooted, then plunge 
them to their rims, in an open place, in the garden, 
watering them occasionally, till the approach of win- 


ter, when they must be Bees under the protection ~ 


of frames and glasses, till taken into the forcing 
department. The alpine and scarlet kinds are the | 
best for forcing, they should be strong two coe old 

Beats: : ) 


FOR OCTOBER. 


1 eee Plage and Appies. iy 

GATHER your winter pears and apples. See arti- 

cle Reker, for October. ahi 
15 
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° 2.—Pruning. 

When the trees have completely shed their leaves, 
you may begin to prune many kinds, but by no means 
do it before. x a 

The pruning of peach, nectarine, and almond trees, 
would not be proper to be done, before the latter end 
of February, in the middle states, nor before the first 
week in March, in the eastern states. In the southern 
_ states, this work may be performed at any time ‘be- 
tween the period of shedding their leaves, and the be- 
ginning of January. . ‘ 

Apples, pears, cherries, and plums, being hardy trees, 
may be pruned at any period, between dropping their 
leaves, and the first swelling of their blossom 
buds. / 

For the method of pruning the various kinds of wall 
and espalier fruit trees, &c. See January, Fruit Gar- 
den, page 141, &c. ke ; 


3.—Planting. Fruit Trees. 

Towards the latter end of this month, most sorts of 
fruit trees may be transplanted, and particularly such 
kinds as have shed their leaves. The ground must be 
dry and not subject to water Jying on it, in winter; 
each tree must be strongly fixed in its place, by tying 
it with straw, mats, &c. to a stake, drove into the 
ground; it must be so fastened as not to be rocked 
about by the winds. ; 

In the southern states, as well as ac (Ah of 
the union, these plantations should al be completed 
before the buds begin to swell. - | 

The latest ripening fruits, particularly late peaches, 
should be planted in a place of warm aspect, and also 
some of the earliest kinds, to have them in perfection, 
at an early period. eo 

Apples and pears for walls and espaliers, should be 
planted twenty feet from each other. 

Plums and cherries to be planted from fifteen te 
eighteen feet, if designed for espaliers, . 

Peaches, apricots, and nectarines, not less than &f- 
teen feet, ifagainst walls, &c. 


ae 
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: 
4,—Planting Gooseberries. 

Towards the latter end of this ‘month, or early in 
November, is the most suitable season to plant these 
trees. They may be set round the borders of the 
Kitchen Garden, from two to two and an half feet from 
the walks, and about six feet distant from each other ; 
always keep the ground under, and immediately con- 
tiguous to each bush, entirely free from weeds or plants 
of any kind, as it will endanger the fruit becoming 
mildewed and ruined. eid 

When you have an opportunity of obtaining superi- 
or kinds, you may take cuttings from these, and plant 
them where they are to remain for fruiting. Old bush- 
es seldpm produce well, after transplanting. Previous 
to planting, prune them to one clean stem, of ten or 
twelve inches, before the head is formed. } 

For further information, see Nursery for March, &c. 


5.—Pruning oid Propagating Gooseberries, _ 
The latter,part of this month, and the whole of next, 
will be a very suitable season for pruning gooseber- 
ries. For directions see January, page 143. _ | 
New varieties of this valuable fruit may be obtained 
by sowing seeds of the best kinds you are able to pro- 
cure, €ither in this, or any of the autumn months, in 
beds, in the open ground, or in boxes of good earth. 
From these seeds the plants will rise freely in spring; 
and by the succeeding spring, they may be planted in 
nursery rows, till they show specimens of fruit, then 
those that are good, may be taken due care of, the 
others, by far the greater number, may be thrown 
away. When sown, cover them near half an inch 
deep, with loose, rich earth. If kept till spring the 
seeds will nat vegetate freely, igiah: «Manone 


6.—Planting Raspberries. = | 
If raspberries are planted betwgen the middle and. 
latter end of this month, and the shoots are strong 
ones, they will strike new roots before -winter, and 


~ produce seme fruit next season, but the succeeding 
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year, they will bear plentifully. For further direc- 
tions see Fruit Garden for March. 

The Antwerp raspberries being somewhat more ten- 
der, and more liable to suffer by the frost, than the 
common kinds, take care to prune them in the manner 
directed next month. ~ 


7.—Propagating Fruit Trees by Layers and Suckers. 
The young shoots of mulberries, figs, filberts, vines, 
&e. may now be laid in the earth, they will all be fully 
rooted in twelve months. ? 
Suckers may be taken from berberries, filberts, &c. 
digging them up, with good roots to each, and plant- 
ing them where they are to remain. 


8.—Dressing Sirawberry Beds. 

The old strawberry beds should have their winter 
dressings this month; they should be cleaned from 
weeds, and the runners taken off close to the plants ; 
loosen the earth between the rows to a moderate 
depth, with a small spade, taking care not to disturb 
the roots; line out the alleys, and let them be dug, 
breaking the earth very fine, and spread a portion of it 
over the beds, between and round the roots, but do 
not bury their tops. A slight top dressing of well 
rotted dung will be proper. This dressing will be a 
means of producing amore plentiful crop neXt season. 


9.—Preserving Stencs und Kernels of Fruit. 

Preserve in damp earth or sand, the stones of the 
various kinds of fruit, you intend to sow for stocks, 
Pearand quince kernels may be preserved in dry sand. 
To provide apple seed, procure as much fresh pomace, 
as may be necessary, wash the seed clean, and when. 
you have a sufficient quantity for your purpose, dry 
it well on cloths, secured from wet, afterwards put it 
by, in bags or bottles well corked, and labelled. 


% 


1% 


_ FOR NOVEMBER. 


1—Planting Espalier Trees, &c. 

IN the early part of this month, plant apple, pear, 
quince, plum, cherry, peach, nectarine, almond, and 
apricot trees, either for espaliers against walls, or for 
half or whole standards; the ground on which these 
are planted, should lie dry in the winter. See Fruit — 
Garden for last month. : 


2.—Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries. 
Gooseberry seed may be sown as directed in page _ 
166, to obtain new varieties. Currants and raspber- 
ries may in like manner be raised from seed, and vari- 
eties sometimes obtained thereby. © ) 

The red and white Antwerp raspberries are excel- 
tent fruit, but less hardy than the other varieties; it 
will,'therefore, be necessary in the eastern and middle 
states, to lay down the shoots of the present season, 
immediately previous to the severe frosts, Arsfeutting 
off, close to the ground, the shoots which bore fruit 
the preceding summer. The supernumerary, weakly 
shoots may likewise be cut off, and also the straggling 
tops, or they may have a general and_final pruning. 

Then dig the earth between the rows, and add some — 
very rotten manure, after which, being provided with 
some hooked wooden pegs, and a number of long pli- 
ant hoop poles, lay down each row of* shoots, gently | 
on one side, on these lay the poles lengthwise of the . 
rows, pegging them down with the hooks, so as to. 


# 
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keep the shoots close to the earth ; after which cover 
all over with light litter of any sort, in order to pro- 
tect the plants from the effects of the various changes 
of the weather, as well as from frost. Here they will 
remain safe till the beginning of March, when the lit- 
ter is to be taken off, the planks raised up, and the 
ground receive its spring dressing. 


3.—Fig Trees. 

Pick off from the fig trees, all the fruit which re- 
main, of whatsoever kind; protect the fig trees with 
mats, or some other kind of covering, and spread litter 
around their roots. : 


FOR DECEMBER. © 


1.—General Remarks. Pg cold Bie 

KEEP all the apartments, where your winter fruit 
is stored, free from frost. Examine and pick your 
fruit once inten or twelve days, and remove all decay- 
ed or tainted fruit. Aa 

Take all moss from off your trees, and remove it 
from the garden. 
. Fasten all the loose branches to the walls or espa- 
liers. Ot 

Repair all decayed espaliers; prepare stakes and 
other materials for this work, that it may be perform- 
ed, as soon as the frost will admit, and attend to every 
other kind of business, which will forward you in the 
spring. : 

Carry well rotted dung, rich earth or compost, and , 
spread it on the borders for your espalier, and wall 
trees, j 


FOR DECEMBER. + 167 
2.—Pruning Apples and Pears. 
Apples and pears being: hardy, may now be pruned. 
Gooseberries and currants, being also hardy plants, 
may be pruned in any of the winter months; but if it 
is requisite to plant cuttings, this prunjng ought to be 
done, when the ground is free from frost, so as to ad- 
mit of the shoots being planted therein./ 


_ 3.—Prepare for Forcing Fruit Trees. 
Towards the latter end of this, or the beginning of 


next month, put the lights on your fire heat forcing | 


frames, such as described in January Fruit Garden, 
page 144, having previously pruned and nailed up the 
trees in due order... 


The trees should not too suddenly experience the: 


transition from extreme cold, to vegetating heat, but 


let it be gradually done. For general information, see | 
Fruit Garden, January, page 150, and Feb. page 146. — 


ss Southern States. 
In such of the southern states, as have not severe 
frost in winter, you may now prune apples, pears, &c. 


and every other kind of fruit tree, except the fig and 
orange species. All the above, except the orange, - 


may now be planted in those places with safety. For 


the method of pruning, see Fruit Garden, January, 


page 141, and of planting, see Fruit Garden for March, 
page 150. any A ia D 


ORCHARD, | 


JANUARY. | 


. 
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1.—Situation of an Orchard. 


Tue most suitable situation for an orchard is 2 
sloping south-east aspect, receiving the influence of 
the morning sun, and sheltered by its slope in some 
measure, from the pernicious effects of northerly, and 
more particularly from the blighting north-east winds. 
Rich strong foams, with a portion of oyster shells, or 
other calcareous substances, will be advantageous. All 
dry, rich lands will admit of flourishing apple trees, 
and it is a general observation, that shelly land, capa- 
ble of producing good wheat, is an excellent soil. 
Newark, in the state of New-Jersey, is famed for its- 
pe and cider; the soil around is of a red shelly 


; 2.—The Trees of an Orchard. ; 

As the orchard is designed to furnish an ample sup- 
ply of the most useful kinds of fruit, itis therefore 
appropriated to such as are termed standards, such as 
apple, pear, plum, cherry, peach, apricot, almond, and 
nectarine trees; also medlars, mulberries, Spanish 
chesnut, and English walnut. The two last are 
more particularly serviceable, to be placed as boin- 
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daries to large orchards, as they will afford some pro- 
tection to the other trees, from the meen, cold, pier- 
cing winds and frosts. | 


As the apple is the most important fruity and uni- 


formity i is to be attended to, the most eerable dis- 
tance for this tree, which is forty feet inthe rows, and 
forty feet row from row, may be considered as a rule, 
although when the whole orchard is of peach trees, 
twenty-five feet would be ‘sufficient. 
Of the varieties of the apple, William Coxe, onfruit 
eS enumerates 133 kinds, raised in the United 
States, but as some persons prefer the natural fruit in 
btheir orchards, were the seed to be sown, the trees 
allowed to fruit in the nursery, and the good kinds on- 
ly to be planted in the orchard, the variety would be 
without bounds; the middle states are particularly 
suited for this purpose, for ifthe seeds of natural fruit 
are planted, few would be wildings, and. many would 
produce valuable fruit of new kinds. , 


pears. 
The variety ‘of peaches is stated at ee etary 
Apricots, six kinds ; 1 eae eighteen ie ; cher- 


ries, twenty sorts. . Ki 


3.— “The rognbetie attention to be pee to the Trees. 


As the trees are sometimes subject to be injured by — 
moss, to remedy this, scrape it off with a round iron 


scraper; also dig round the trees, and bring fresh 
mould to them. When found necessary, thin their 
branches, cut off all dead or irregular shoots, as well 
as those which appear to be cankered, and in a decay- 
ing state, all of which should be cut ‘off to some healthy 
leading branch. 


Be particular to use a saw, for taking off the limbs _ 
and branches that are too large for the knife, and 


smooth the cut parts with a drawing knife, which is 
the most suitable for large amputations. 


In pruning, a good general rule is, never to soir: ’ 


the branches, unless to improve the figure of the tree, 


and then to take them off very ee at the separation, : 


The same. author enumerates eighty-eight sorts ‘of 
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so that the wound may heal well and soon. If the 
wound be very large, cover it with tar, or thick paint ; 
if small, fresh cow-dung will be the best plaster, se- 
cured byabandage oflinen, 5 ; 


s i 
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FOR FEBRUARY. 
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_ 1—General Observations. 

AT this season, the important work of pruning, scra- 
ping, and rubbing off the moss, &c. from the trees, 
may be performed. 

A man with a scrubbing brush, or good birch broom, 
and soap suds, can effectually scrub off the moss in a 
wet day, orit may be done with a scraper, as directed 
in January, No. 2, which see. ' 

‘Trees are sometimes injured by canker, which is 
produed by very small insects or worms; in this case, 
cut out the whole of the cankered part to the sound 
wood, wash the part well with the following solution, 
then give it a coat of tar or paint. f 

Dissolve a drachm of corrosive sublimate in a gill of 
spirits, and when completely dissolved, add. thereto 
four quarts of seft water. This solution will destroy 

-boththe worms and the eggs, and not injure the trees. 
Great care should be taken, not tolet any of it get on 
you; particularly in the eye. itl 
_ Peach trees, towards the end of this month, should 
be carefully examined near the surface of the ground, 
and a ttle under it, and the worms picked out with 

the point of a knife, afterwards wash them with the 
above solution, and then apply the tar or paint. 


& Wes 4, 
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Any old rotten manure will suit an orchard, but 
cow-dung, hog-dung, the sweepings of poultry and 
pigeon houses, emptying of drains, the cleanings of 
slaughter houses, and when rotten tobacco'can be pro- 
cured, these are all to be preferred. ? 


A method adopted by the compiler, proved of sin- 
gular benefit to an orchard, which was to bare the 


roots of the trees for some distance, in the fall, cover 


'» them over about five or six inches with coarse litter, 


over this throw a quantity of snow, and then a little 
more litter, then occasionally, as.the snow fell, more 
snow, and in the last of the winter and beginning of 
spring, more snow; by these means, the trees were 
kept from vegetating two or three weeks longer, and 
when the blossoms pf the neighbouring orchards were 
entirely destroyed by frost, these had not opened, and 
the season proving favourable afterward, an abundant 
crop was the result. Coxe’s Treatise on Fruit Trees 


recommends a regular cultivation and manuring: of -. 


orchards, which will undoubtedly improve them. 


_ Q—Root Pruning, gs 
Frequently, when a tree has stood fora long time, 


it becomes sickly, and the fruit inclines to ripen be. | 


fore it has had time to come to maturity. In this 
case, as early in the spring. as it can be done, open. 


the ground three or four feet round the tree, and with © 


-a chissel, cut off all the roots,- which you. discover to 
tend downwards, close to the horizontal roots. If 
there shouldbe any appearance of rot or mould among 
the roots, cut them off, and after taking out, if possi- 


_ ble, all which are cut off; wash the remaining parts. - 
with a weak ley or soap suds; place flat stones under 


the parts cut, to prevent the new roots from striking 
perpendicularly into the earth. af Se a 
When any fruit trees grow luxuriantly, and produce 


no fruit, open the ground around them, and cut. 


. 


through some of the largest descending roots, which 


will soon bring them into a bearingystate, but be cares’ 
ful that the roots at the amputations be cut off smooth, 
and then covered over with tar or paint. gee 


o 
j 
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All writers on the subject agree that a young my 
chard should not be planted, where an old one for- 
merly stood, as the insect called curcullio, with its 
numerous brood, remains there, and would infallibly 
injure the new. plantation. 

Hogs and adrian especially turkies in great. num- 
ber, are recommensfied to be allowed full range in the 
orchard, as they make great destruction of these in- 
sects, and. the hogs devouring the punctured fruit 
which fall, prevents in some measure their increase ; 
this can only be done in those years when the 
ground les uncultivated. 

In pruning, at the time of planting out a young or- 
chard, you should have in view, the advantage of keep- 
ing the middle of the tree open, in order that the 
fruit, in every part of it, may receive the free influ- » 
ence of the sun andair. See March. 


I 


FOR MARCH. 


= : 
1 —Pruning. 

FINISH pruning, of all kinds of fruit trees, as early 
m this month, as possible. In those parts of the union 
where the winters are very severe, and. the weather 
very changeable, spring pruning is to be preferred, 
and must particularly be performed on stone fruit. 


2.—Preparations of the Ground. 

After making choice of a place, suitable for the or- 
chard, if it has been under pasture, for some year 
give it a general and deep ploughing the spring be 
fore planting, andjtwo or three times in the course of 
the summer following, to rot the sward, pulverize the 
earth, and prevent the growth of weeds. | 
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afford abundance of fruit, but protect, the other trees 
from tempestuous winds. 

The English walnut, or, as it may properly be called, 
the Madeira walnut, is more profitable in the United 
States, when in its bearing state, than any other tree 


_ whatever, a single tree in the city of New York, has 


been leased for several years for one hundred dollars 
per annum. : 


ns: 


FOR APRIL. 


“ 


} 
General Dianne ee 

THE observations : given in fae peprdaty, and 
March, were such as to deserve attention in those 
months. Nothing remains further to observe at this 
time, except to offer this general rule, always to plant 
or transplant your fruit trees before a leaf expands, 
ora a ee: 

ast 


oat 


FOR MAY. 


- 1.—General Observations. pers nas 
‘ai newly planted trees will require to be fie. 
quently watered, sprinkling over the branches | as well 
as the roots. sy % 
Such of your young trees, as are ovetbatahened with 
fruit, must have them judiciously thinned, leaving 
: ® 
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CSisral Dicer ontiies 
AVE the same care to. the ee as: directed 
in last month. 

Such of your Baadard pooea and Gther trees as are 
overburthened with fruit, and. likely to break down, 
should be supported with props, to which such loaded 
branches should be bound with bands of hay, taking 


- care to place some between the branch and stake, lest 


the bark should be injured. These Bi erga 
be taken away, as soon as the shy. is vi 


I 


FOR SEPTEMBER. © 


‘Collecting Ripe Fr uit, 

SUCH. apples and pears, as have aitiined vs ‘fall 
maturity, must be gathered in a dry day, wre: them 
well, and lay them carefully by. . 

When it is intended to plant fruit trees in ‘October 
and November, the ee must be now. syne dish as 
directed in March, No.2... tk 
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that they may not be bruised, as they unavoidably 
*» would, if shaken down ; they should likewise be ga- 
thered in dry weather, when the tree and fruit are 
both alike dry, and in gathering, keep each sort sepa- 
ratesenaian o has | ES Baan tif y eigen Bead | Mt fi 


« | eRe Pr aer ts Mikes sd 
Fe vk, ov y Ps iff 


2.— Storing the Fruit. aes et 
As they are successively gathered, house them in 
the fruitery, or some dry close apartment, and before 
placing them where they are to be permanently depo- 
sited, lay the principal keeping kinds in heaps on the 
_. floor, each sort separately, covered with mats or dry 
straw, thus to remain ten or twelve days to sweat, and 
. discharge the watery juices, which will improve them 
‘in flavour, they will also be better preserved thereby ; 
then let them be wiped dry, and deposit some upon 
shelves, &c, othets packed in hampers and baskets, in 
7 layers of dry paper, or soft loose straw, observing ge- 
_ nerally to cover the whole with dry clean straw, seve- 
ral inches thick, to exclude the external air, damp, 
frost, &c. Examine them occasionally, to pick out 
_ suchas decay; and they will thus keep sound and 
good all winter, the following spring, and some until 


summer. . 
Bj ib: 3.—=Planting and Pruning Fruit Trees. 
._ For general instructions on this head, see article 
Orchard, tor January, February, and March; also Fruit 
_ +» Garden, October. SORT he Ge Paes Be Ae 
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_1—Planting and Choice of Situation, &e. 


THIS being the most suitable season for planting 
, out fruit trees of all kinds, after remarking that the 


Sd 


all 
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FOR DECEMBER. eiuen: I 


soil should always be a dry rich loam, the observa- 

tions made in January and February are referred to. 6» 
Apples, pears, quinces, plums, cherries, peaches, ~ 

nectarines, apricots, and almonds, may now be planted; 

also, walnuts, chesnuts, filberts, persimmons, medlars,’ 

berberries, and every other kind of hardy fruit trees, 

See meet No. 4. aN 


23 —Pruning. 

You may now commence the pruning ‘of all. fruit 
trees, except stone fruit, as there is more time at this 
season, than in the spring; but if it was not for the 
pressure of business, the spring would be preferable 
- all; the stone fruit must we oniiied eprom till 
then. P29) 


| 


FOR DECEMBER. => 


eal Observations. 

THE pruning of apples and pears may be contin: 
wed. Rub and scrape off all moss from your ‘fruit 
trees, wherever it appears, You may cart manure into 
the orchard, and spread it over the whole ground, in 
order to have it under culture, as much as well may 
be, as it is generally allowed, that frequent cultivation 
of orchards 1s" materially to th eir advantage. 

The method of retarding the blooming of the trees, ©, 
proposed in February, No. 1. General observations, ' is. 
r ecommended ie consider ation, | 
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Oe HE caltivatan: of inte or trees for Blaine: 

falls peculiarly under this division- The propagation 


4 ‘of fruit trees and ornamental shrubs is likewise com- 


b. 
y 


prehended in it; while the Orchard, Fruit Garden, 


_ and Shrubbery, exhibit the course of culture, for keep- 


ing the plants, introduced into each, healthy andfertile. 

Trees afford shade and shelter to particular walks 
and districts; some species will grow in low and 
marshy. places, others on the sides of dry hills, many 


" in waste places, not adapted for the cultivation of other 


plants or vegetables ; at the same time, it must be re- 
membered, that most trees discover a preference for 
some specific kind of soil, in which each species will 
best succeed; a few show a remarkable repugnance 
to one peculiar sort of ground, and some trees re- 
quire a fertile soil,in orderto flourish, 
Although the consumption of timber hasan ae 
minished the number of forest trees, in the United 
States, as to render the cultivation of it at present, 
important an object, as it is in Europe, be it requires 
to be noticed: s BF is Met eee Paden 
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32 Coronilla, , Jointed podded Colutea 77 Philadelphus, Mock ‘Oraige, 3 
33 nora ee Tree, kinds 
° 78 Pinus, including the Larch, 8 
. 34 Crate e Hawthorn and kinds _ 4 
Id nite i 15 kinds. 79 Platanus, Plane Tree, 2 kinds 
55 cups et Tree. 80 Populus, Poplar Tree, 10 kinds 
"36 Cytisus, Trefoil Tree,8 kinds 81 Potentilla, Shrubby Cinquefo® 
i! Daphne, Spurge Laurel, 8 ene 82 Prinos, Winterberry, 2 kinds 


mi 38 Dios pyrus, Date Plum — 83 Prunus, Plum Tree, we Fruit. 
; » Lotus, European » Garden ~ 

e by Persimmon American 84 Prunus cenasias Cherry, see 

394 a Palustris, Leatherwood | Fruit Garden. 
“40 Euonymus, Spindle Tree, 4 kinds 85 Pietea, Shrubby Trefoil 
“prague, Beech Tree 86 Punica, Pomegranate tree, sin- 

, pe sus Castanea, Chesnut Tree gle and double 

oa Pumila, Chinquapin 87 Pyrus, The Pear Tree 


, 44 Ficus Caria, Fig Tree, see > Fruit 88 Pyrus Malus, The Apple tree 
Garden 89 Pyrus Cydonia, The Quince. 

‘45 Fathergilla, 2 kinds 90 Onercus, The Oak, several sorts 
46 Fraxinus, Ash Tree, 7 kinds: 91 Quercus Suber, The Cork tree 
‘7 Genista, Spanish Brown, 8 kinds 92 Rhamnus, Buckthorn, 6 sorts 


48 Gleditsia, Honey Locust 93 Rhododendron, Dwarf Rosebay 
49 Glycine, Knobbed root Liquorice 94 Rho dora, Rosebay — 
ir. “Wcevetel 95 Rhus, meluding the Sumach, 
750 Halesia, Santiiton. tree, 2 kinds and Poison Oak, 8 kinds 
$1 Phelps ra Witch hazel - 96 Ribes Rubra, Red Currant > 
52 Hedera, ivy ae . Alba, White do 
53 Hibiscus, Syrian Mallow Nigra, Black do. | 4 
54 Hippophae, Sea Buck thorn —s_- 97 Ribes grossularia, Gooseberry 
= Hydrangea, 4 kinds — 92 Rodinza, False Acacia, 10 kinds 
i em St. John’s: Wort, 7 99 Rosa, The Rose tree and sweet - 
-briar, upwards of 26 kinds — 


57 Yona Jasmine, Skinds 100 Babes deus, Raspberry. ? 


_, 58 Ilex, Holly <inds . 
59 Ilea, The greater and less | 101 bine Friitecomus Blackberry, 
_. 60 Iva, False Jesnit’s Bark kinds” 
* "61 Juglans, Walnut ~ ath 102 et ine Adiantifolia, Maiden- 
_ 62 Laurus, Bay Tree, 3 inde? hair 
63 Ligusirum, Privet 103 Salix, Willow tree, 46 kinds 


64 Liquidamber, Sweet Gum Tree 104 Salsola, Glass Wort 
65 Lonicera, Honey Suckle, 12 105 Sambucus, Elder tree, 4 kinds 
kinds 106 Syderoxylon, Iron Wood — 
66 Lotus, Bird’s Trefoil,2 kinds 107 Smilax, Rough bind weed, 7 
67° Magnolia, Laurel leaved Tulip kinds ~~ 
“tree, 3 kinds, and see Table II. 102 Solanum, Night Shade, 3 kinds 
68 hen tonidbaty Moon Seed, 2 109 Sorbus, Sorb a Service tree, 3 


kinds 
69 Mispilus,Medlar, 7 kinds 110 Spartium, Broon/a 6 kinds. 
70 Mimosa, Trew sensitive plant 111 Spircea Frutea, ‘9 kinds 
71 Morus, Mulberry, 4 kinds 112 Staphylea, Bladde rNat, 2 kinds 
72 Myrica, Candleberry Myrtle, 113 Stuartia, 2 kinds a 
2 kinds 0, ‘114 Styrax, Storax tre } d 
73 Nyssa 4 atica, Water Tupelo 115 Syringa, Lilac, 3k By 
‘Tree, 2 kinds — 116 Tamaria’, The ree, 
74 Ononis,. Rest t Harrow, 2 kinds) 4, 2 kinds Uy 
75 Ferre, cam Flower, 2 117 Teucrium, Ger der, 4 kinds 
kind: 118 Tilia, Linden tree, 5 kinds™ 
26 Periplco, Virginia Silk " fe! ‘Ulmus, sch 6 kinds 
‘ We, 7 
a a 
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122 Vitex, Chastettee 
123 nape Vine, many varie: 
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? Buxus, Box tree,3 kinds 
3 Cistus, ‘Rock-Rose, — 
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| 47 Rosa, sryoreisautbuble flower wi 
 eeivut lusk Rose ‘Brera 
yi ‘Sweet-b rar 
mas necue: semary, 2 kinds 4 
1s, Butcher's ‘Broom, a 3 


15, Empetru n 
16 We eles 
a7 Epi ing t ‘51 Sglvia, Sage, 4 Kine 
18 Kredi, Hea’ h, 10 ‘kinds A 2 Santolina, Lavende 
19 Euonymus Americanus, Eyer- oo kinds 7.9). 
_green Sy] cen tree 53 Spartium, 
20 Euphorbia, § tk 
21 Gaultheri ¢ 
22 Geni, ,vergreen Cytisus 
23 en Ercrren 
24 Hyssopus, Hyssop 
25 Hlex, Holly tree, 6 


es ding the Cedar, 1 | 
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“The seasons for Moe out all kinds of trees, are 
generally denominated autumn and spring. In mild 
winters, the former is so prolonged, and the latter be- 
7, that the frosts of the winter do not al- 

tally suspend, for. a great length of time, the 
ee 1 of hardy trees and shrubs. © How ever, be- 
tween eetieber and April, some months are prefera- 
Pe ‘and safer for removing these than others. ‘The 
tora tables are introduced, with the intent that 
ollowing directions, Nos, 2 pad 3, may be: useful 
6 the gardener ea 


fe Times op Planting Decsdidites ee 
The eligible time for planting these, begins with the 
fall of the leaf, in each respective species, which, al- 


te 


though i it varies a little, according to the season and 


constitution of the plant, is always near the middle of 


October, and thence to the time when the sap begins 


to rise, and the bud to swell in the spring, whichis 
generally about the middle of March; all kinds of 
hardy deciduous. trees may be then Bele dn 
open weather, aR Rl ae 
The end of Dube. isa 1 principal time ; 3) he whole 
_of November is very good; for in being transplanted, 


“soon after the leaf decays, the plant has the advantage 


of the considerable interval, which usually elapses be- 
fore the frost sets in hard, andi if the root puts forth 
fresh fibres before the winter, the plant willbe so well 
established the following summer, phat is dr ought, 
in the hottest : season, will not hurt it, . 

In December, the general transplant ine of shi deci- 
duous tribe, may be “continued 3 in mild weather; but 
if the more tender and curious exotics are removed, 


-the ground over the roots should be. mulched, to keep 


out the frosts that must be expected; this is done by 

laying some dryish .straw or long litter, to a good 

thickness ¢ on the Sinface) and as far round ies roots 
x Rca 

en reutes of Janta during sett dan “open 

i ny of the hardy deciduous trees and shrubs 

A180 | on the: more delicate ia s x 
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cafely, till the: second week in April, but they must 
not only be watered well at planting, but refreshed 
with Saba ecuently, during the dry ‘intervals of 
summer, to keep them alive. To provide a bloom of 
roses, as’ late as July, August, and September, the 
transplanting of an assigned number is sometimes 
postponed till April or the beginning of May ;. plenty 
of water must be BE them ok they are” bial 
rooted. y vies We A Se A 


3,—Times ae Tr ansplanting aun He 

Towards the end of September, you may begin to 
transplant evergreens with safety, especially if the 
weather proyes moist; ifit be dry, they1 must be plen- 
tifally watered at planting, and once or. twice after- 
wards. They will probe strike new Toots before 
winter. — Sp de errs 

Hardy plants may be removed. any time in “Getobes, 
the sooner the better, that they may take root, before 
the setting in. of frost. Choose a time. when the 
ground is in a moist state. Cae ea" 

Throughout November, planting may be continued, 
during open weather; by the latter end of which 
month, it is desirable, that the autumn planting of 
evergreens should be finished. Heed 
_ When there is a necessity for remoying pore 
shrubs in December, it willbe advisable to mulch 
round the bottom of the stem, as soon as they aré 
planted. The objections to the transplanting ever- 
greens in December, or the latter end of November, 
however mild at the time, arises from the daily proba- 
bility of sharp frost coming just afterwards, for the 
‘evergreens being ina state of growth in the herb , are 
liable to be injur red in the young shoots and leaves, if 
' severe weather occurs soon after they are removed ; 
and in this age wey are less hardy than ve deci- 
duous tribe. 

Towards the a of January, hardy evergreens may 
ie net es ay frosts do not forbid, but no g§ sneral 
til Po 
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Tamas to, than to be scattered over different parts 
"of the work. The different species of each | genus, are 
not enumerated, as that would require too large a 
scope, and d be more useful to the botanist, than - 
the practical gardener. However, if a com let 
be desired, ‘it may be found in 3, Miller’ s $ Gardener’s 
Dictionary. fi 
Z) Tt is improper to ene narscnee arith duke Pe 


it is very old, and almost converted to earth, so as to. 


adinit it to be entirely incorporated with the soil. If 
it could be done, the ground should be.well manured, 

and a crop of potatoes raised, previous to commencing 
the nursery; when this cannot be easily accomplish- 
ed, as it is not absolutely necessary that the soil 
should be highly manured, yet you “should not make 


choice of a poor soil, but such as any substantial gar- 
den graund, or good mellow pasture jand, the ae 


carefully trenched tothe bottom. = 
A small nursery for private use ee be made in any 
suitable pert of the Kitchen garden. Ge Sera a 
. fey cia” 6 RSGE and iStiiason if } 
“It must be evident from the affections and antina 
thies of plants, i in respect to different kinds of earth, 
that a complete nursery should either naturally com- 
prise, or by art be made to. comprise soils. of various 
qualities. ‘The mould, in the chief part of it, should 
be light and pliable, with a large mixture of sand, a 
part of it should be a rich fine loam; there should be 
also a minor proportion of clayey land, and if possible, 
some peat earth within the boundaries. eco 
A cold damp bottom, or a. soil which lodges any 
stagnant water, will be very unsuitable, eneeRt it be 
well drained. 
_ The upper soil should be naturally good, or ‘melio- 
rated to the depth of two feet. th 
As to aspect, the nursery should be open to the east, 
south, ‘and west, and sheltered on the remaining: quar: 
ter, so that if a particular exposure is either wanted 
or to be denied, to any of these plants, it may be ob- 
tained by the pe epetaans of screens. if OMe; aS a 
‘ ais ihe Be e 
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slight declivity in the ‘surface, so as not to interfere 

with the general tillage of the ground, particularly if 
the inclination be to the south or east, it will have - 
some advantage over a level. 4 


ie — Fencing, Gerais and asin out the Ground. 

A’ fence round the whole nursery is necessary, of 
the best materials you can procure ; a pound fence, or 

hedge and ditch. 
. | When the whole is trenched, as before dinceredt pro- 
ceed to divide it by walks, into quarters, and other 
compartments. A principal walk should lead through 
the middle from eight ‘to ‘ten feet wide, having a 
_ broad border on each side; another walk should be 
' earried all round, leaving an eight or ten feet. border 
next the outward boundary, all the way; then divide 
the internal part by cross walks, so as to form the 
whole into four, six, “or eight departments, called: 
quarters. 

One or more of the divisions must be allotted as a 
seminary, for the reception of all sorts of seeds, for 
the reception of seedling plants, to furnish the other 
parts. Divide this seminary into regular beds of three 
and. an half to four feet wide, with eighteen inch al- 
leys between each bed; in these beds, sow the seeds, 
&e. of all such trees, shriibs. and. herbaceous plants, 
as are raised from seed, and which consist of the vari- 
ous sorts of smaller seeds, kernels, and stones of fruit, 
to raise stocks for grafting and budding ; seéds of for- 
est trees, ornamental shrubs, &c. and seeds ef nume- 
rous herbaceous perennials, both of the: fibrous: and 
bulbous-root tribes. The sowing season is both 
spring and autumn, according to the nature of the dif- 
ferent sorts. When the young tree and shrub plants 
raised hereim are one or two years old, they are ite be 
planted out in nursery rows, into the. other principal 
divisions ; but many kinds of herbaceous plants requre 
to be pr icked out from the seed-beds, when but from 
two to three or fourmonths old; bulbous seedlings will, 
not be fit for pRokne out in Jess than two or three 
years. ; 

17* 
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Anoehed part. ishould be allotted for ok ofy vari- 


ous kinds of trees and shrubs, to propagate them by 
layers, by which numbers of plants of different kinds 


- are pre ated. These stools are strong plants. oftrees 
. and shru PF lantted i in rows three or four feet distant 


es "and such of them as naturally rise with tall 


ual é, stems, after being planted one year, are to be headed 


™ 


a 


‘i 


™ 


down near the ground, to force out ey lower shoots, 


mi conveniently situated for laying. 


- The cuttings, suckers, slips, oes een ne hardy 


trees, shrubs, | and plants, may be planted in any con- ~ 


venient part, in shady borders, &c. and for the more 
tender kinds, : some warm sheltered situation should be ‘ 
allotted. (44:3 ge cele. Lae 

The other principal ania of the ba ursery ‘ground, 


_ are for the. reception of the various seedling plants, 


from the forementioned seminary, as well as for those 

which are raised from. cuttings, suckers, layers, &e.. 
there to be planted in rows, from one to two or three 
feet asunder, according to the manner of their growth; 7 
allow the tree and shrub kinds three times: the dis- 

tance of herbaceous perennials. Some are to be plant- 

ed for stocks to graft and bud fruit trees and other. 

choice plants upon. Most forest and other hardy: tree 

kinds, also almost all the sorts of shrubs are trained 

entirely on their own roots, without budding or graft- 

ing. Here they must remain to have several years 

growth, according as they may require, for the Seueray 
purposes they are designed for. i 

In a complete nursery, it will be proper a alte 2 
dry, warm, sheltered situation in the full sun, on which 


__to make hot-beds of dung or tan, for raising and for- 
he _ warding many sorts of tender and curious exotics, by 


“seed, cuttings, suckers, slips; &c. and be careful to be 
furnished es every meas ts HeCcesatyy therefor. 


8. ie tee al mode of arranging the Plante), 

In the distribution. of the various sorts of the ¢ fiaies 
in the nursery," let each sort be separate; the “fruit 
trees should generally occupy spaces by themselves; 
the forest trees. should be stationed together, all the 
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“ cross the frst finite at right anateae six seh dis: 

tance, and in every corner of the bed put in about an 
inch of clean sand, on this set the roots of" hyacinths, 
of tulips; crocusses donot require to be planted atsuch 
2 distance. | Crown imperials require two feet each 
way ; previous to planting them, lay a shovel full of 
fresh. cow-dung in the place, then put in the root, co- 
ver it with another shovel full of the fresh dung, and 
over this the earth so that the root may be entirely 
covered with the dung, and its crown bes six ances 
under the surface of the PEGUNG Sc 841 ee 


12. —General Culture e of the Plants of this Depart 
ment, 
Those designed as stocks for fruit | trees should © 
have their stems perfectly cleared from lateral shoots, 
 soas to form a clear straight stem, but never shorten 
the leading shoot, unless it is decayed, or become 
very crooked, in which. case, if it is cut down low in 
spring, it will shoot out again, then train the main 
shoot for a stem, with its top entire, until grafted or 
budded. ete 
After they are hadded | or emitted: tieh as are de- 
‘ eae for full standards, must be kept to a single 
clean stem, five or six feet for full standards, by cut- 
ting off all lateral shoots, which sprout below; half 
standards trained with a three or four feet stem, and 
dwarf standards headed down to one foot from the 
ground ; the graft or bud. of these must of course be 
set in low. 
__. Forest trees should be foamed ath strait diel 
_ stems, by trimming off the lateral branches, which will 
promote the leading top shoot to grow straighter 
and higher, than it otherwise would; but should it 
fork, before it has attained a proper. height, im off 
the weakest, and leave the straightest and st ae 
shoot, to form the stem of the tree. 4% 

When the fruit trees are grafted or panded place 
sticks to the different species labelled 1, ok 3, Ke. and 
set them down in the nursery book; paying the same 
attention to | the forest trees, shrubs, and perennials. 
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“Where the wala: are in rows, fide saeniat for the 

hoe to pass between, wh oI would be the best method, — | 
even for the seedlings, hoe he > ground well, andfres 
quently, asa spring, summer. er, and tumn,, both for wy 
the culture of the plants, and to de ‘Oy the weeds, 

db ween the 4 tows. EB very fall or 
spring, the grow [between the rows should ibe manur-., or 
ed with old ro’ ung, and dug uy ning in the ! 
manure Sid weeds to aie Botan Re 
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i, and hard frosts are 
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dry, otherwise do not plant therein before February. 
Plantations 5 of fruit tree stocks, for ‘graf 
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_ Sow the various kinds of hawthorn, holly, red cedar, 
_ juniper, yew, mazereon, sweetbay, English and Portu. 
gal laurel berries, horn bean, ash, spindle-tree, blad- 
der nut, and-all the other kinds of tree, and shrub 
seeds, which require a year’s care previous to sowing. 
For instructions see February and March. ya 


¢ a; 


’ i. 
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Aug 1.—General Observations. » = 
_ AS the climate is frequently so variable in the Uni- 
ted States, that no specific time can be assigned, for 
the early work to be done in the garden, &c. the ge- 
neral rule heretofore given, of working the ground as 
early as possible, must always be recollected, as many 
of the hardy plants will succeed better, by taking the 
first advantage of getting them in the ground; this 
care will also enable the gardener, the more satisfac- 
torily, to meet the great pressure of planting, sowing, 
grafting, &c. which must be attended to in March. 
But when the ground remains entirely frozen, until 
the latter end of this month, you have ne alternative, 
but to defer the business till the period arrives, when 
sUmay’be dug. ys 0 Ve ese i ere 


00). 2.—Propagating by Cuttings: © ¢ 

Plant cuttings of gooseberries, currants, honey- 
suckles, and many other hardy flowering shrubs and 
trees; as many different sorts may be propagated by 
this method. The cuttings must be shoots of the for- 
mer year’s growth, about twelve inches in length. 
Plant them in rows, two feet asunder, at eight inches in 
the rew, place each cutting two thirds into the earth. 
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process must be performed in the fall, in order to have 
the ground ina good state of culture to receive them, 
afterwards proceed, as directed... (ap higae ah an 
After collecting these seeds, in autumn, Keep each 
kind ‘sep arate, mix each with -equal quantities of light, 
sandy earth, and lay them, in that state, on _ the sur- 
face. of. a dry spot of ground, in an enclosure, where 
they will not be disturbed by hogs or any thing else, 
form this mixture into a narrow sloping ridge, taper- 
ing to the top, and cover it with light loose earth, 
two inches thick, all over; the April following, turn 
this ridge, mixing: the whole together, and again form 
it in the same way, covering it in like manner as be- 
fore, with two inches deep of light loose earth ; repeat 
this again in the months of July and August, by which. 
the seeds, in every part will be prepared for vegeta- 
tion. A trench must be cut round this ridge, to pre- 
vent any water from lodging about the seeds, espe- 
cially in the second ae yao, the stones would be 


Rae of vegetation, mea will either vemain inac- 
tive for many years, or else decay. t Ga 
Although there is not the least danger to be appre- 
hended from the seeds being injured by frost, by their 
being exposed to. it in, the ridges, yet it will not be 
amiss to strew a covering. of long litter over them, on 


* the approach of winter, which will keep. them i ina 


fi ey 


better state for sowing when the season arrives, 
) When the haws are prepared as above, 1 make ready 
afte of rich, good ground, neither upon an elevated 
situation, nor too low ; ; in the former, the >summer 
anpunit: ‘would be injurious, and in the latter, , they 
would be subject to mildew. They must be sown as 
early in the spring as possible, when you can make | the 
ground work fr reely, and pulverise well; for the haws 
begin to throw out roots at a yery early period, and if 
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not sown at this time, or before, a great number of the 
roots will be broken off in the act. of sowing, and, 
thereby totally lost. 

The seeds must not be Bas. ‘with wet, or heavy 
earth, nor too deep, therefore, if the earth of the bed 
is not hght, or dry enough, for this purpose, you must. 
carry as much, from some compost heap, as will cover 
the seeds. 

On examining your have. if the earth, in Rraieh fhey 
are mixed, is any, way clogged with too much moisture, 
so that the parts and seeds will not separate freely, in 
the act of sowing, mix therewith a quantity. of wood- 
ashes, to accomplish that purpose. 

Having every thing in readiness, and the ground 
well dug and raked, lay it out into four feet beds, 
with an alley of fourteen inches between them; sow 
your haws very thick, for many of them ‘will prove 
faulty, then, with a spade or shovel, beat some earth 
fine, and coyer’the seeds with it, not more than three 
quarters of an inch deep; after which rake the tops of 
the beds very hghtly, taking care not to disturb the 
seeds, but to give a neat -appearance to the work, by 
taking off all the lumps. 

When the plants shoot ‘above ground, and the sea-_ 
son is dry, give them frequent gentle waterings, till 
they all appear above ground. After which be par-. 
ticularly careful to keep them clear of weeds, until 
they are'fit to be planted out in hedge rows, and even ’ 
after that, until they have attained sufficient size not 
to be injured by them. 

Many of these plants will be fit to set-on the banks 
of ditches, the autumn or spring following; but if 
they are intended for forming upright hedges, the 
strongest of the year old plants, should, in the month 
of March, or very early in April, be drawn out of the 
seed-beds, and after shortening their top roots to five 
or six inches, plant them into nursery rows, about two 
feet asunder, the plants about’ six inches distant in 
these rows, and after two or thr ee years they) Ww ill be 
fit for the’ purposes ‘ . 

tee 
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"The. ‘yarious Kinds a3 hawthorn, which, on account 
Hei spin e: 3, would answer for live hedges, are the 
following, all being indigenous in the United States, 
except th (ae rst, which is the kind PENG ed in 
i for that purpose... ay ‘ 
ey! yt 
Pe, ors Oxyacantha, Common European Haw- 
ie horn, or white thorn. — 
2s Crategus Coccinea, Great American Hawthorn, 
--native of, Virginia.” ete 
Crategus Crus ‘galli, ‘Cocks:spur Hawthorns 
Crategus Tomentosa, Woolly leaved ‘Hawthorn. 
Crategus Cordata, Maple leaved Hawthorn. ~ 
Crategus Pyrifolia, Pear leaved Hawthorn. 
Crategus Eliptica, Oval leaved Hawthorn. - 
Cratezus Glandulosa, Glandulous Hawthorn. 
Crategus Flava, Yellow fruited B Hawthorn. 
Cratezus Parviflora, Gooseberry leaved Haw- 
_ thorn. ae Nursery, March 
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9: Re wing “Séets of Apples, eeah nd Olena ey 
If the seeds have been taken out of the pomace of 


cider apples, carefully dried, and put up in tight ves- 


sels, they may now be sown in the nursery, as soon as 


_ the ground can be put ina good situation for the pur- 
poses It would answer equally well to procure the 


pomace of apples and sow it.in October i in the place 
intended to raise the seedlings, this last mentioned can- 
not be pursued for pears, unless it 1s where the quan- 


tity is sufficient to make perry, in- which. case the 
‘pomace of pears will answer to sow in the fall, 5 as 
_ proposed for apples. ~ Quince seeds can be saved, 
dried, and put into bottles, to be corked and reserv- 


ed till spring. The spring sowings of these may be 


ain drills, and covered about half. an inch with finely 
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s¢veral other parts of the southern states. This also 
being the suitable season with them for grafting, which 
is performed in the middle states in March, the pro- 
cesses there described may be referred to. 


eres: 
re 
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1.—Time of Grafting, &ce. ~~ 

_ THE most eligible time for grafting, in the United 
Statés, is when the buds of the stocks are so swelled, 
as nearly to begin to expand into leaf; this time 
should be particularly attended to, as there is now the 
greatest probability of success. The time for per- 
forming this, may be generally estimated from the 
middle of March, to the first week in April, according. . 
as vegetation is promoted or retarded in the spring, — 
which is at some seasons nearthree weeks earlier than 
at others. The cions or grafts should be collected 
three weeks or a month, before they are to be set im 
the stocks; the suitable time may be determined, by 
the buds showing the least disposition to swell, as if 
then taken judiciously, they will succeed better. — 

Begin first to prepare for cherries and plums, and — 
afterwards the pears and apples, as these two last may 
be deferred ten or twelve days later than the for-_ 
mer. | 
Dwarf apple trees should generally be grafted or 
budded upon codlin apple stocks, raised either from - 
suckers, or by cuttings or. layers; or, if required to 
have them still smaller, use the stocks of the Dutch 
Paradise apple, and Siberian crab. For the general 


200, igre) DR. cae 
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supply. of 4 for common standards, they are raised 
principally from the seeds of the pomace. — . 
Pears are best to be sratted, or r budded upon stocks, 
mised fom j pear kernels. 
{Cherries on stocks of ‘the common ‘black or red 


Oe by raising ‘stocks of the most. vigorous and 
growing kinds. 

The apricot proves the ‘most durable on 1 stocks of 
‘the plum kind. igs tos 

Peaches and nectarines, geveral ‘sorts, are occasion- 
ally used, such as peach, plum, almond, and apricot. 
With us the growth of the peach is so vapid as to 
overgrow the stock ina few years, when budded on 
any kind of plum as yet known. It would be indeed 
an acquisition, if a plum stock could be discovered 
which would answer so valuable a purpose. “ 

In selecting the grafts, first, choose such of the last 
year, as the older wood Seis succeeds ;_ second, 
always take them from healthy trees ;. third, those 
grafts are to be preferred, which are taken from the 
horizontal branches, to those from the perpendicular 
shoots. 

After collecting ae grafts, set them’ thinly j in the 
_ earth, in a cold shady situation, to prevent their vegeta- 
_ ting, place each’ Separate, and clearly distinguished 
by labels, with their cut ends down. ‘Always prefer- 

ring stocks raised in the nursery from seeds, for graft- 
ing on, to those Process Hom ayers fe sot or 
‘suckers, / 
There are various metliods of See in practice; : 
first, whip or tongue grafting ; second, cleft grafting ; 
"third, crown grafting ; fourth, side grafting ; fifth, root 
grafting ; sixth, grafting by approach, or inarching. 
‘The first method i is by far the best for small stocks, 
and ther efore generally used. There are some sorts 
of ‘trees, which cannot be managed in any other way, 
than by the sixth metliod, as the fig, walnut, and mul. 
berry : except in such instances, where it is pie ed 
resource; it is ‘hot resorted t 10, ; 
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2.— Cover or Protection for the Cions. 

The usual cover for protecting the cions, after graft. 
ing them in the’ stocks, is clay, well tempered, and 
mixed with horse-dung, the graftvand stock to be 
neatly covered over with a small ball of this prepara- 
tion, just at the insertion of the graft.” Oras a sub- 
stitute for the above, you may make use of equal parts 
of tallow, bees-wax, and rosin, spread upon strips of 
linen or paper, six mches long, and about two inches 
wide ; keep these strips ready for use, which, when a 
little softened by heat, willanswer to wrap one of them 
around, each stock, so as completely to cover the fis- 
sure at the sides and in the end; this operation is 
more convenient and neater than the former mode, re- 
quiring but afew minutes preparation, by warming 
the vessel, in which it should always be preserved in 
readiness for use; it is much less disagreeable than 
clay in the cold weather, which sometimes prevails in” 
the season for grafting, and if properly performed, is 
attended with equal success. As the graft enlarges, 
the bandage will gradually distend, till it decays and 
falls off; in the mean time, setving to protect the more 
delicate kinds of trees against the decomposition or . 
cracking of the clay, by the heat of the sun, or seye- 
rity of the frost. NONE 


3.—Insiruments for Grafting. ==, 

The. proper instruments for this purpose are, first, 

a neat saw setin a frame with a’suitable handle, the 
saw always to be kept in the best order, and to have 
teeth as small as a tenant saw, the frame made some- * 
what like that used by watch-makers; this should be 
large enough tobe used occasionally, for cutting off 
the heads of the large stocks for crown grafting ; se- 
cond, a grafting chissel and small mallet, for cleaving 
large stocks, for the reception of cions in cleft graft- 
ing; third, with a neat and very sharp pruning knife, 
for cutting and shaping the grafts, and for sloping 
and forming the stocks for their reception; fourth, 
with a quantity of new ei strings, or shreds of Rus- 

1 *% 
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sia made, peseaneh: cannot be nulls proce, some 
soft woollen yarn, to tie the parts close, and: secure the 
grafts, after which they may be covered over carefully 
with the clay, &e. as directed in No.2; ‘fifth, a drav- 
ing knife may be added to the above. 

The stocks to be grafted, if intended for: dwarf trees, 
for espaliers or walls, must be headed down to within 
two. or three inches of the ground; but if for stan- 
dards, and the stocks are vigorous and > strong, they 
may be grafted at five or six feet high, especially ap- 
ples and pears, or in fact, at any distance from the 
ground, as the graft may be trained to a proper height, 
but then : a year of their growth is lost thereby ;:al- 
though it is the best method for stunted or ill formed 
ane as the eran. of these ene be trained to pee 


4.— — Whip or Tongue Grafting. No. ane , 
This, as the most. expeditious method, is. genéeay 
practised by nurserymen, The stock upon which it. 
is performed, must be slender, from the size of a 
goose-quill to any diameter which coincides with the 


gh sats of the see ae at ak 


Se Ee ete 


an inch tee the Patti’ of the eae ‘to. an inch 
above the top of the stock, and to the thickness of 
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half.an inch all round; finish it in an oblong globular 
form, taking care to wotlk’ it so close, that no wind, 
wet, or sun-shine may penetrate. 


5.—Cleft Grafting. No. 2 

This method is resorted to, when the. stock is too 
large to admit of that already described. The size 
of the stock, however, must not exceed that of the 
graft, beyond a determinate limit; for if the rind of 
the stock be too thick, the inner ‘barks, of the stock 
and cion will be pr evented from uniting, The stock 
is usually from one inch to three inches diameter. 
Begin the operation by smoothing with a knife the 
top of the stock, where it has been headed; then 
marking about one-fourth of an inch diameter ‘of this 
top, to be left horizontal, cut from the mark to the 
opposite side of the stock, in a sloping direction ; 
next hold the edge of a strong knife to the top, ina 
right angle with the slope, and with a small mallet, 
make a cleft deep enough to receive the cion, and keep 
it open with a wedge, to prepare the cion for inser- 
tion—first, cut the bottom of it with a double slope 
like a wedge: ; secondly, slope the bottom of the 
wedge, so as to leave a broad position on one side of 
the graft with the rind entire, this side is to stand out- 
wards; insert the cion into the cleft of the stock, on 
that, side which is not sloped, so as to make the rind 
join with that of the other exactly ; for without their 
perfect union, the graft will not succeed; on remoy- 
ing the wedge, bind them together with: bass, to pre: 
vent the cleft of the stock from opening; after which © 
protect the joint from the air, by a coat of composi- 
tion, beginning from the bottom as far as the cleft ex- 
tends, and carrying it up the graft a competent height, 
the cion may. be six or eight inches long. Two eyes 
at least should be left uncovered for shooting. 

Two gratts may be inserted into one stock, in which - 
case, the stock must be large Stee to admit of two. 
parallel clefts. | 3 
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6. ee, einfine, sometimes balled’ “Shoulder F Graft 
Rh, ving, and Rind Grafting. MNO NSe 

In this. bde, two or more grafts are inserted into 
the horizontal crown of the stock. It is chiefly prac- 
tised on large trees, of which the aes is too stubborn 
to be cleft. 

Fither the head of the ‘stale, ‘or one of the large 
branches, is sawed off horizontally, and pared smooth, 
the rind at the top of the stock, is then raised to ad. 
mit the cions between the wood. and. bark, ‘and kep 
raised by a fine thin wedge. Each cionis to be. pared 
away on each side of the lower part, for about. two in-| 
ches, so as to make that side flat, and leave ae ,shoul- _ 
der, forming a right angle with it. Introduce each cion | 
between the wood and the bark of the stock, so, that 
the shoulder of the cion may be i in ‘contact with, and 
rest upon the crown of the stock. A 

When all the cions are inserted, and the wedges. 
withdrawn, bind them i in ) with bass, and cover with a 
composition of clay, the whole crown of the sto . 
the height of at least an inch, rounding: it off; ‘sO as to 
prevent any wet from penetrating or lodging | onit. — 

As in this method the cions are merely placed be- 
tween the rind of the stock and the wood, they are 
liable to be blown out by violent winds, even rafter they 
have made large shoots, sometimes after the second or 
third year; to prevent this, they should be supported 
by large stakes, till vee have’ “nearly grown, over aie 
crown of the stock. i 
_ The operation will be the more siccoate if ‘not 
performed till the sap of the stock has begun: ‘to rise, | 
waa renders the Bark more easily pee from the 
woo 


wpe ie Side Grafting. No. 4. ay era Me Aa 

This i is ‘done by inserting grafts into the ‘aes me 
branches, ‘without heading them down, Bett tad 
practised upon” grown trees, in. order to oo any 
vacancy, or for variety, to have several si of get t 
on the same tree, 


| yt Ne aS ee, a by, 
Ba i, eh ea ic. a 
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sufficient nourishment, in the ee to supply th bh re- 
Ge He tive principle. i eLe - 


9. _ hahieg or Grafting hi Apeioont ta 

‘This ha is been also termed. Adlactation. In this me- 
thod of grafting, the cion is not “separe ted from the 
patentee: until it is firmly united with the stock, 
consequently they must stand contiguous. It is the 
common practice also to retain the head of the stock, 
until the graftis well united. 

‘If the stock and graft do not grow inthe fall ground, 
the nicest disposition of them as to contiguity, may 
be made. _ If the branches of both do not grow at 
equal heights, a slight stage may be erected, to ele- 
vate the pot or box which holds the lower, ‘The time 
of grafting by approach is April or May. — 

To perform the operation :—Take the bea ins 
tended to be inarched, and bring it in contact with 
the stock. Mark the parts, where they are similar in 
size, and can be easily bent into union, so ‘as to form 
a pointed arch. In that part of the arch which i is to 
rest against the stock, pare away the bark, and part: of 
the wood, to about three inches in length, and on the 
side of the stock, which is to receive the graft, do the’ 
same. Then at the top of the unbarked part of the 
stock, introduce the knife and cut a slit downwards 
hehe it, which at once forms a slit, anda tongue, to 
go into a corresponding slit, to be made upwards in 
the graft. After this preparation, let the tongues be 
mutually inserted, joining the unbarked parts, exactly 
‘yind to tind. Bind them together with bass, and pro- 
tect the joint from the weather, by a coat of close 
composition. Finish by fastening the branch to a 
stout stake, driven firmly into the ground, to pitas 
the wind from disturbing the joint. = 

‘The use of this method for evergreens has been 
noticed. seu y Ae: gay 


Shs 


10.— Ss afiing Peacnii, Nectari “ines, Apricots, 


Ss 


Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, will succeed by 


grafting, but propagating them by inoculation | ‘is far 
preferable. : 
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Grafting may also be performed, on most kinds of 
forest and ornamental trees, such as elm, ash, oak, 
holly, althea frutex, &c. &c. whose, cions are not soft 
wooded, nor too full of pith. 


11.— Management of Fruit Trees, Crafted and Budded, 
last year. 

Those fruit trees which were grafted last year should 
now have their shoots shortened; that they may pro- 
duce lateral branches, for regular heads; if they are 
intended. for espaliers or wall trees. For directions, 
see Fruit Garden, page 152; if for standards the stems 
must be trained to a proper height, and then topped 
so as to produce handsome well furnished heads, and 
observe now to have the branches to spread somewhat 
from the middle, that when the tree is planted out, 
for a standard, there’ may be no necessity of pruning 
out the middle part of it, in ordcr.to admit the sun 
and ait, to.enrich and ripen the fruit. 

The stocks which were budded last summer, and in 
which the buds still remain dormant, should be now 
cut off slopmg, just above the bud, by which means 
the whole nourishment will go to the inoculation, and 
soon promote the advancement of their first shoots. 

The stumps, left last s season, should now be cut off, 
clean to the fresh wood, ina sloping manner. This 
must be done early in the month, in order that the 
wounds may heal and be covered over with bark, which 
will be effected i in one sce if x no unsound wood be 
left. ; 

12.—Tr ee Stocks : to Bud and Graft upon. 

Make new plantations, from the nursery seedlings, 
of stocks, to bud and graft the different kinds of fruit 
upon. Many of those raised from seeds, &c. last year 
will now be ready for this purpose. _ 

Let’ these be planted out, as soon in the month as 
the weather will permit, in rows,. three or four feet 
asunder and at least twelve inches distance from one 
another, ima row. hey should ns planted by line. 2 
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13 Sewing Meronse to raise Stocks ‘ah Chafing. . 

Where oo peach, apricot, and cherry stones, &c. 
were neg d to be put in the ground, or could not, 
in Be ae of the weather, be sown last month, 
let. it be done as early in this as possible agreeably to 
the: aales laid down i in Re which see. » iui ng ? 


4 —Sowing Kernels of Apples, Pears, and Quince, for 
~~ Stocks. 

“fi it was impracticable to sow these last month, let 
it be done as early i in this as possible, sowing ‘them to- 
lerably thick in beds, and covering them with light 
dry earth, about half an inch deep, though they would 
have succeeded better, if they had been : sown in Oc- 
tober or N ovember, a with less trouble. pao ale i 


Ad: ae ane Bidntoge out Habs BY faz 
Fall and clear directions have been given for the 
preparation and sowing the thorn bias seeds 1 in Fe- 
bruary, page 195, which see. | Xi 
Any time this: month, particularly areee the middle 
and towards the latter end, you may take up" ‘your one 
or two year old seedling quicks, out of the beds where 
they were raised, and plant them in nursery rows, 
about two feet asunder, and the plants to be about 
six inches distant in these rows, when they have stood 
there two or three years, they will be in a suitable 
condition for forming hedges. a, sayy: esa 
best when planted out Younes. 76% 
During the continuance of these plants j in ‘the ‘nur- 
sery, they must be kept free from weeds, and in ‘the 
spring and autumn, it will be necessary to dig between 
them, to loosen the earth, ia ae dB hae ge and 
strengthen them. rpibraiig ty Se BAG gic i 
a 16, —Mespitus Pyr acon PG 
The cages Pyracantha, or ever, green thorn ee 


. | 17.—Black Thorn, or Sloe. ete 
“18 —P teem leaved Viburnum, or ‘Blac Ha he 
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19.—Horn Bean and Buck. 
20. Yew and Privet. 
The seeds of Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20, are all to be 
treated as Bass see page 195. pi 


Qh —Live Hedges. 

Live hedges are objects of great importance both to 
the farmer and nursery-man. . Although they are a 
long time before they arrive at maturity, yet their du- 
ration will compensate for the trouble requisite in the 
attention to them, and if planted at the time a fence is 
made, the hedge, if properly treated, will, before the 
decay of the fence, be a durable protection. Either 
of the Crategzuses mentioned in page 198, will make a 
most exccellent defence for your field. Where the 
Cratezus Oxyacantha, or commonhawthorn of Europe, 
can be easily procured, it iS generally most esteemed; 
however as at present itis difficult to obtain seeds of 
either kinds, the Mespilus Pyracantha may be propa- 
gated soonest by suckers and layers, as well as seeds. 
The description of a live hedge of the Mespilus Pyra- 
cantha mentioned above, sent to the President and 
members, of the Agricultural Society of Philadelphia, 
by Thomas Aine, is meaty as follows. 


29 —Pyracantha Hedge, &c. | 

“The Pyracantha is an indeciduous shrub, thickly set 
with small oyal leaves, and abundantly. armed with 
sharp prickles, After it is three years old, it annually 
produces its umbels of white flowers, in the month of 
June ; by the beginning of September, it is embellished 
with numerous large clusters of scarlet coloured ber- 
ries, which continue on the plant through a great part 
of the winter. At the commencement of frosty wea: 
ther, the green hue of its foliage is changed into a deep 
purple, and the whole plant remains so, until the re- 
turn of spring, when its leaves again resume a degree 
of their verdure, but of a tarnished and dingy appear- 
ance, till the new shoots restore its former freshness 
and beauty. The mode of growth, and ‘appear- 

19 
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ance of the cantha, is not easy to be described ; 
its inacena oe ibs and sprays. iene upon the sur- 
. e ea arth, and in a few y¢ars cover'a consider- 
able sp: ce around the original stem, which i gen- 
erous soil will sometimes acquire the size ofa a person’ S 
ancle; but it carries this thickness to. no great. height, 
being. branched from the bottom, and irregularly dif- 
fused into numbers of rambling limbs, mixed and na- 
turally i interwoven with many other flexible : sprays and 
upright shoots rising in an entangled 1 mass” to the 
height of ten or twelve feet eer ae ay / 
. The pyracantha, like most. othes plants, ‘that ae 
has, in part, consigned - to human care, requires to be 
cultivated in its infancy. Stirring the soil, and. clean- 
ing the surface around from weeds, te ds" greatly to 
accelerate its progress to strength -and maturity. 
Whenever any of its. -procumbent , limbs, or 
happen to be covered with mould : in the 
son, they immediately take root ; ; so that ne original 
plant may in a few years be surrounded a nt 

ous progeny, attached to each other b: 
ties, and connected with the common ‘parent, at ‘dif- 
ferent heights from the surface. , The Toots | of the 
Pyracantha, however, do not run far, or send. up -suck- 
ers a distance, so thatits propensity to take root, by 
layers, is no way detrimental to its being olosely con- 
fined within a desirable and correct boundary. - 

No plant appears to agree better with pruning than 
the Pyracantha: trimming its smaller sprays with the 
hedge shears, and lopping off its larger limbs, with 
ee bill, in PRES. sree and, at due Jeera ae 


‘ his ear 7 aah ren ie Se is a circ um:- 
stance of ‘much importance to. the hedges, an not 
only be propagated by seed, but every plant inahed y< 
may, by laying it in the third or fourth year itsage, 
be’ ‘made to produce ten, twenty, or more , with 
good ‘roots, and consequently afford - _ for 


planting: a new hedge, ten or a ch times the length 
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of the-origimal, this, with its éxuberant production of 
seed, renders its increase very vapid. In the conclu- 
sion ‘ofthe account, it appears that. it will answer on 
a thin meagre clayey soil, even ina. bleak situation: 
“Agreeably to the account given us, by the writer of 
the foregoing, the pyracantha was planted as a ground. 
hedge; each plant about three feet apart, but the hedge 
would have sooner arrived to maturity, if there had 
been but eighteen inches allowed between plant and 
plant. The ditch ought never to be made, until the 
plants have stood four or five years in the place in- 
tended for them; this however cannot be dure without 
the assistance of temporary fences. _ . 
For internal ornamental hedges, privet, yews: ‘tae 
rel, soa ete and j a are eee used. 


23. Ground Hedee. fe 

on Causa hedge may be made of any ‘of hie haw- 
thorn, mentioned in page 198, The ground should be 
prepared the season before planting, manured and well 
tended, by planting thereon two or thtee rows of po- 
tatoes, and when they are-taken off, plough the ground 
deep, and in this month, plant and set the quicks of 
two years’ growth, ‘raised in the nursery; set them 
from eight to ten inches apart, in the: te by ‘ine; 
yee will kes protection, &e, : : 


ph. OA. —bHedee GoW lek | , 
The following method of making a cee ‘thorid 
hedge and ditch, is the one propdsed by William Neill, 
of Pennsylvania, in a letter to the president of the 
Agricultural Society, Pennsylvania. | 
First lay down stone, convenient to. where ae in- 
tend your fence, say one cart load of middle sized 
stone to fifteen feet ; then run the line where you de- 
sign the front: of the bank, and close to that line lay 
one row of stone compactly together; then move the 
line twelve inches out, towards where you intend to 
dig: the ditch, the last twelve inches to remain in front 
of the bank, to keep the frost from working under, till 
the roots one through, to bind the earth together, 
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par 
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earth settles down, your wall will lean back, and be- 
come shelving. — hee, Bs Nsdad SO EN aia ira 


_ © Laying one row of stone under the plants, and twa 


ol Pi oii : 


overtop. one another. nie vi 4 “e ig. 


Calin. 26 Holly Hedges: Te ee ok 
There i $ no 4 St which makes a more beautiful, 
close, ani “durable hedge, than the holly ; it can be 
trimm He with the shears, clipped and dressed. to any 
ing As the seeds do not vegetate till the second 
spring : after their being ripe, ey, must be treated ¢ as 


directed for haws,page 195. 
- They should remain two years in the seeded and 
then planted on the banks of ditches, or they may be 


planted in the nursery in rows, to remain a year or 
two longer, if intended for ground hedges. ‘The lat-. 
ter end of April is the best season to plant them; they 
are easily cultivated by seed, though their growth i is 
not rapid; but they seldom succeed when taken out 
of the woods. . They also form a most beautiful tree 
for ornament, Ce their stems will sometimes grow to 
twelve inches at at and thirty or even n fortyfeet 


6a Ma ti ak state: 


ere Crab aan Apple hire 
"98. liens Locust, and Elm Hedges. bP sah 


29,.—Lombardy Poplar Hedges. 
ie St cs are sometimes made of the pete No. 97, 
one née ht es *y F) 
30. Eas 6 of Hedecs . 
When. gaps occur in several places, it is nee any 
to plash, or cut them all down near the ground; 
order to perform this, you should havea pair of ithe 
leather gloves, to tie up above the elbow 5. (which 
will also answer for you to trim raspberries and black- 
berries with;) besides this, a food ae hedge bill, 
and a hand-saw. x 
Tf the: hedge 3 is to be Laney cut ‘down, let it aise 
done to within six or eight inches of the ground, and 
carry off the stocks so cut. Should there be any gaps. 
er vacancies in the hedges, put some’ “good plants 
therein, the hedge will soon grow out again, | and be-. 
come thick and Strong. 6" 
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kept out of the ground till spring, a great n air 
would not see ate, till the year after they ar =) 
e Ce tis Occidentalis, or nettle tree, is to Be ay 


ed as the tulip tree; their seed should be eovered 
a a with light earth. DE te alae iv fp 
nual ‘ Ee. ne Pe 
; a 83. Maple. Deeartyaty x: 


The. ees eee or silvery léaved maple, and 
de Rubrum, or scarlet maple, perfect their seeds in 
7, and will vegetate. Tine Pity and. prodace fine 


plants the first season. 


The ‘Canadian, Pennsylvanian, ash-leaved, ‘mountain, 


_ and sugar maples, also the Acer majus, or sycamore, 
_ May be sown either in autumn or March, and will, I suc- 


“fa TUES in TOWS. 


ceed well in either season. Tf sown in autumn, cover 


them about three-quarters of an inch deep ; if inspring, 


Ps half an inch will be sufficient. When they are about 


a foot high i in the Neer beds, plant them out into the 


34. ON caiba® ‘Sweet Gum, Pipas, oa Pontien: 

The Caialpa will grow freely from seed which i is to 
be ‘preserved in the beans till March, and then sown. 
if the ground is very rich, it will grow so luxuriantly, 


_ and be so tender, that the shoot will be sehee te by 


es : 


the frost in the winter, down to the ground, 


The maple leayed mee’ gum Snowe bees from seed 
sown early in spring. * 7) wy) 

The Annona trilaba, or common papaws may. he rais- 
ed from the seeds, sown either in October, Aone, 
or March, and covered about one inch deep. | ~ 
~The Persimmon may be raised from seed. sown in 
Sic ata or in March, but autumn is bas i i 7 


obs —35,.—Ash, fone: 0 Seah Gun. vs ah 
“The various kinds of ash are propane boy geod, 
which are to. bé prepared as directed for haws, page 


895, All the kinds take freely by grafting om one an 


other, but natural ; stocks, when not mtcaded for fin ap 
are in all. cases ‘preferable, ie ee ogee 


Ky, * 
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‘The American lime, or Linden tree, is easily propa- 
gated by sowing the seeds in March, October, or No- 
veinber ; cover them rather more than half an inch with © 
fine earth. 4 ; Rae 

The WVyssa integrifolia, tupelo, or sour gum, may . « 
be propagated by seed, suckers, layers, or cuttings; ', 
sow them immediately when ripe, covering them an 
inch deep ; some of them will come up the spring fol- 
lowing, but others not tillthe next year. — 


- 36.—Robinia, or Locust Tree. 

The Robinia Pseudo Acacia, or common locust tree, 
is superior to any kind of wood for trenails, im ship 
building, and fence posts, as well as useful for other 
purposes. Although there are some parts of the Uni- 
ted States, where the branches are destroyed by worms, 
and the trees ruined, yet in other parts they succeed 
and grow rapidly in great perfection. Its culture is 
very easy, as it may be propagated in great abun- 
dance, by collecting the seeds in autumn, when ripe, 
preserving them dry till March, then sowing them in 
a bed of sandy loam, and-covering them half an inch 
deep.’ When a year old, transplant them into the © 
nursery, in rows four fect distant, and one foot plant 
from plant. They may be planted out after they have 
stood here two or three years.” 

The Robinia Glutinosa isa beautiful plant ; it pro- 
duces in May numerous bunches of beautiful flowers, 
and is a great ornament in pleasure grounds. It may 
be propagated by seeds, or by grafting upon. the’ 
former. OT he ‘ fn 

The Robinia Hispida, or rose acacia, is a most beau- | 
tiful shrub of humble growth, and may be propa- 
gated by suckers, which the natural stocks produce 
in great abundance, or by grafting it on either of the » 
above. 1% 


37.—The Cork Tree. | 


~The Quercus Suber, or cork tree, may be cultivated 
with ‘good success in the southern states. 
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focl iB the acorns, sis: othe 0 olice © 

al é intended to remain ; particular: care 

. taken to keep them free from: weeds during 

unt state, and to protect them from the annoy 
cat ee till, grown out of their Teach Bifoe 

sf pad! dali 

fos i ie sil ei} Deciduous ‘dunicet R 

(oh Peciduon cypress is. “propagated by sowing 
the seeds in March, in beds_ of good mellow. earth, 
» ” covering them half an inch deep ; ; they must be kept 

free from weeds, a nd ke hue yor old siyinreane’ 

x (fen into the Ty: ye 


- summer Yeats) ‘Ate he ‘seeds: are sown, ts ‘over’ 

, them about. a quarter of an inch of fine, rich, ight 

“. mould, then place over the beds, suitable nets to keep 

J ot the birds, as they are. extremely fond of them, and Pia 

es as the plants generally carry up. the seeds. ont 1éir 

ti. ¥ ps, if not ‘protected: from these plundere rer ery few 

a oe 4 I escape. Ss a4 Bs ie a 

“The | beds must be kept fae from weeds, and ‘ecca-, ‘ 
sionally watered in dry weather. Inthe beginning of 
_ July, sift some fine light rich earth over the beds 
as just to co ome up to the foliage without coverin ori 
When’ they have had two years growth in e seed- 
beds, early i in ‘April tike them all up out of the bed 
with a spade, 1 se a iia the poctsttg ibre 
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plant them in rows made: for their reception, eighteen 
inches asunder, without trimming them, and eight in- 


-ches plant from plant in the rows, just so deep that 
the earth may come up to their foliage, close it well. 
about their roots and water them sccasionally, until — 
and if the watering is repeated fr ‘equently during the 
summer and early autumn, the better, aes givingit ” 


sufficiently taken with the earth, and growing freely,, 


about sun-set, 
When these plants have stood two or ‘three years in 


. these rows, they may be planted out in April, where . 


they are intended to remain, as this is the most suc- 
cessful petiod for this purpose, which, in the middle 
states, ought always, to pe done from: ae art - the 
middle of April... s) %, a SEA GR 48 


Wa - 


40 prize Cedar, ae beta Vise. eS 
1. The Cupressus Thyosdes, or white cedar, “This 


“ By 


tree grows naturally in swamps, where the: soil sis a ae 
sandy, and fertilized by a sluggish 1 run of water, gene-.| ¥ 


rally leaving small hillocks of earth in. different parts, 
and when the seeds fall:on any of these they. vegetate 
and grow rapidly, and sometimes attain the height 


of eighty or ninety feet in the body, which, in a rich) ° 


swamp, is frequently six to eight feet diameter ; their 
beautiful cone-shaped tops are so closely united to. 
gether, as to prevent the rays of the sun from visiting, 
the earth, and indeed almost to ke clude Me light of 
day. 


is very thin and flat, (when taken out of the cones) in 


boxes of light earth, selected from some swampy place,” 


This tree is pneaee by sowing the see which 


as similar to that in which they. grow as. possible ; af ie 


ter the seed is sown, let,it be covered about three-six-. 


teenths of an inch, with loose rich mould sifted over 


them. | When they appear above, ground, they should, 


have frequent light sprnklings of water; when the 
weathers warm, and the sun powerful, remove the © 


- boxes into the shade; ifthere should be a moist place 
under a suitable. shade of dwarf shrubs, so as in some 
measure to ree ‘Hews native soil,’ tiey would suc- 


( . . | } ’ . 
a a ll t. @immenay *" «. 


ceed well. nthe many | of the seeds will ‘ici vegetate ' 


: until the s "year, they must ‘be kept very ‘clean 

», “from weed hwhen two years old, _transp nt, them. 

/. into moist, light, swampy grou ec yt ee 

» . Fresh seeds may be obtained fro Ba ibe cedar swamps 
© in the, state of New-J lerse Ys: any t time previous # sow-_ 
. ing them. — ate 3h i a 
Pa The. Thiye Wiataim or American ehueaibe, 
nie ae rives best j in upland ; it. may be propagated by. lay- 
» © ets or cuttings, or by sowing the seed in boxes, and. 
“i tecting it by shade, &e. |. 


3. The Phuya orientalis, or cin arbor vite, may 


be propagated like the occidentalis. hd ik i ee 
All the above kinds will. require | some ‘protection 


a 


, my from cea at the two ire eae wi hal a by 
oth , ie A ‘gs aj * sha a a ey fy - 

ae mee a, we AL ial he Sa eth of Lebanon. Nas 
a, det be Larch . ; the only « deciduous hie of tl 


pe? whole family. oT seeds. ‘of this. may be sown 
_».” spring, and treated as directed for pinesi in this month, 
©) No, 39. Ifthe ground is good, and the’ season favour- 
able, many of them may be planted into ) the nursery," 
the « ensuing: spring. ae ee 
“4°. 2. The Pinus Cedrus, ov cedar ‘af ‘Lebanon, is too. 
“tender to bear the extreme frosts of the eastern states, 
but in warm exposures in the middle states, if pro-. 
tected in the winter for a few years, and gradually 
_ hardened thereto, ma: be] pines out, In he southern 
™ ostates” they will succeed. Tt cones” of this tree 
- should be kept one year before > the seed be taken. out. 
~. Abercrombie remarks, that the cones brought f from the 
x Levant retain the power of vegetation for. several | 
| years. There is some difficulty in getting the seeds. 
# at’ of these from their cones; the best method’ appears 
be, by pe ne 2 and. re 


’ 
s 
Rg 
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42,— Magnolia Grandiflora, or Great Evergreen Mag- 
OWA te i 

This tree, when in the perfection it sometimes at- 
tains in the southern states, is one of the most magni-. 
ficent trees in North America. In the state of Geor- 
gia, it rises to eighty or ninety feet high, and bears a 
profusion of white waxen flowers, which perfume the 
air around. ‘rhis grand tree may be propagated, by 
procuring the seed when ripe, and as soon’atterwards 
as possible, sow it in rich earth, in boxes, covering it 
over, about one inch, with a light sifted soil. After it 
vegetates, give frequent waterings, protecting it from 
the hot sun, and also from the vigorous frosts in win- 
ter, till it arrives at two or three years growth, when 
it may be gradually inured to the climate of the mid- 
dle states. William Bartram, in his garden, on the 
western side of Schuylkill, Pennsylvania, succeeded in 

raising a beautiful tree of this species. ; 


43.—The Common Deciduous Magnolia, | 
The seeds of the different kinds of Magnolia, should 
be sown in autumn, immediately after being ripe; for 
this purpose, you may have, previously prepared, some 
of the earth taken from the swamps where they grow, 
and preserving. it free from frost, place it in boxes, 
sow the seed therein immediately, and set the box ~ 
in the nursery till spring, when you may remove it to ” 
a moist shady place; give it occasional waterings dur- 
ing the heat of summer. Many of the seed will not 
vegetate until the second year. “They may also be 
propagated by layers‘and suckers, as wellas by grafts 
and buds. As this beautiful shrub abounds in low 
swampy grounds, in the middle states, where any seeds 
drop in the higher spots and vegetate, they may be 
often successfully removed: in November and March 
into the nursery. — 


26 
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a Prutex, The aa an Bs ‘Medllay. 

Mthea Frutex i is propagated by sowing the 
‘March, which grow new Heel by ‘covering 
t half an inch aa 


i grows, fr weely—to be 


“8s, Maspilis RE or nse medlar, j is ‘A beag. 
gel flowering shrub, and ¥ very ornamental to pleasure 
ounds, Itis propagated abundantly by seeds, which 
itould: be preserved im sand, until they are sown in 
-March; te be covered about half an inch deep. They 
may also benatied, or budded « on the come, med- 
lar, Bee SPR Hee fis #3 . os 


‘te A > ea 


‘AS eile apa 8, Pranks and G 
1. The Calycanthus foridus, « or sweet ceewtada shrub, 
iseasily propagated by layers a and suckers. e 
suitable time for laying 3 it, is in autumn, and. b the se- 
cond spring: after, i.e. eighteen 1 afte 1! 
they may be taken off and planted out. _ 
moved to a distance, they should be. planted i m tubs 
or boxes in the fall, with the same earth as that ofthe 
ieaeept stock, and transplanted i inthe spring, 
2. The Franklinia Altamaha, of Bartram, i is a most 


beautiful plant. It may be propagated as No. 1. 


3. The Gordonia tribe, which are very ornamental 
shrubs, od be propagated : as the others. a A 


46. —Rhus, 01 or. Common cs is tae ; Pins Coria- 
_ria, Tanner's Sumach. | fe hee ‘ 
1. The yarious kinds of hus, or sumach, Sfaaaiibe 


| “pro ypagated by. suckers, layers, and. seeds. The seeds, 


if preserved carefully in air-tight bottles, and sown 
early in March, will come up freely the same season ; 
_ after they. have a sufficient growth, the y may b be trans- 
planted as desired. aes 
Ai Rhus Coriaria, or tanher’s sumach, eae suc- 
ceed well in the southern states. It i is ‘used. for tan- 
ning: morocco. leather ; it may readily be propagated 
by seed, which, if sown soon after it is ripe, or pre- 
wi 


oa! 
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served.carefully till spring, .will grow freely the first 
year; it may also be propagated by suckers, which it 
produces liberally, or by layers. It will thrive in warm 
situations, in the middle states. 


47.— Rhododendron, Kalmia, Healia, and Andromeda. 

Each and every species and variety of the above 
beautiful tribes, may be propagated either by seeds, 
layers, or suckers. The fruit plants are always raised 
from seed, which is nature’s favourite method. 

The capstiles should be collected, when the seeds 
are perfectly ripe, and as the best way is to sow the 
seed, immediately, expose the capsules a few days, in 
the shade to dry; they will then open, and the seeds 
will easily shake out. Those which are intended to 
be kept till February and March, should remain in 
their capsules till then. Sow some in the fall, ona 
shady border of hight, dry, loamy earth, and some in 
boxes, making the ground very fine and even on the 
surface ; then sow the seeds thickly thereon, and co- 
ver them not more than the ¢ighth of an inch deep, or 
rather so as barely to hide them. Immediately cover 
the beds or boxes with moss, to protect the surface 
and vegetating seed from the influence of the sun and 
parching air ; it will be necessary also to shade them, 
and give frequent sprinklings of water. When the 
plants begin to appear, expose them, by slow degrees, 
. as they acquire strength. If the boxes were to be 
placed ina green-house, or under the protection of 
garden frames and glasses, from the time of sowing 
the seed, until the middle of May, it would be, of ad- 
vantage, observing to shade them from the mid-day 
sun. Towards the middle of May, remove the boxes, 
where they may have the morning sun till nine o’clock, 
and the afternoon sun, after four, to remain in this 
situation, till the latter end of October, then place 
them in a warm exposure, till the approach of frost, 
when they may be put into a garden frame, and slight. 
ly protected during winter, After taking similar care 
of them for two years, plant them in nursery rows, in 
April, as direeted for firs and pines, covering the 
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ground around their roots with moss, to ie igfagist 
until the plants are established. oon ; 


Wath 
/48.—The Fidas, Snowdrop, ariel id Fina ‘Trees. Zt 

AL yi “he > Cercis Canadensis, or American Ji udas tree, 
is a beautiful and ornamental early flowering plant, 
xy be propagated by sowing its seeds i in ‘Mareh, 


and n m: 
as directed for the common locust tree. 
2. The Halesia tretraptera, or ‘snowdrop tree, is ex- 


ot 
ee 


ded by very few shrubs; its numerous white pen- 
dent flowers are remarkably beautiful. It may be pro- 
pagated by suckers and layers, ¢ or by sowing the seeds 
in November, when - ripe, or in March, and covering 
them near an inch deep with fine, light, rich mould, 

3. The Chionanthus Vi trginiana, Or fringe ree, i isa 
very ornamental shrub, and may be propagated b 
layers, suckers, or seeds. Sow the seeds, when ripe, 
in autumn, covering them with | very fine light 1 mould, 
- Many will not rise till the second year, so that it will 

be necessary to keep the preund MSS from weeds, 
&e. all the time,, Fv Barta ote TT hee Sel 
es "49 hen Black, Seer Red Sulbenale a 
| The white, black, and red mulberry may ‘5 all iP 

x pagated by yer, cuttings, and seed, | ss 


50. The Paper Muley a 

Morus Papyrifera, or paper mulberry, | makes 1 very , 
strong vigorous shoots, but is not of tall growth ;. 
sends up an abundance of suckers from the outs by 
which. it is easily propagated, — . i 

. 51.—The Calabrian, or Hal PP) rae Phas oA 

‘There are two particular species of ash, from ee 
manna is collected, and which might be cultivated ue 
advantage i in the southern states. oe eh 

1. The Fraxinus Ornus, or flowering | aaa which i is 
the principal kind cultivated for Manna. 

we The Fraxinus r otundifolia, or round leaved: ‘ash, 
which also ‘produces manna, bnt not in as great quan- 
tities as the former. Both these kinds: may be raised 


i 
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from seed. as directed in page 216, No. 34, or by graft- 
ing or budding en on any” ae species of ash: 


(92.— Grafting Fehask Trees he WPiamental Shrubs. 

The latter end of this month will suit to graft 
forest trees, flowering and ornamental shrubs, such as 
elms, ash, oaks, holliés, tobias, double flowering 
thorns, ang &e. CS 


5 Detar anaes youns Thees and Shrubs. 
All hardy kinds of deciduous trees and shrubs, may 
now, in mild weather, be transplanted, either mto 
nursery rows, or Unde they are eaauy. to remain. © 


5A, “Paapi anne Gooseberries and Currants, 

. The best method of propagating gooseberries and 
currants, is by cuttings. The proper cuttings for 
planting, are the shoots of the last summer’s produc- 
tion of straight clean growth, taken from Mee mers 
as bear the finest fruit. 

Previous to planting, cut off every Bul as close as 
possible to the shoot, except three, four, or five, near 
the top, which are to be left, to form the head of the 
plant. 


‘The cuttings bane prepared, Of ee in rows, — 


18 inches ortwo feet asunder, and about eight or nine 
inches apart in the rows, always inserting them either 
six, eight,.or nine inches into the earth, leaving from 
four to eight inches of a clean stem, between the sur- 
face of the earth and the lowest bud, from which to 
establish the head. Having had one or two years 
growth in these rows, they may be planted out, either 
in autumn, or early in the spring, where intended for 
fruiting ; but autumn is the most preferable season. 
Gooseberries, of all other fruit trees, peau the rich- 
est soil. Hf | 
a9. _ eens Seedling qilebs and Shrubs. 
Look over the seed-beds of young trees and shrubs ; 
if weeds. Sa ie in them, let them be carefully picked 
20* 


f 
4 
i Hass 


a 


ibe Sas C4 


. - successfi 1 
' month ay 1d i 
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out by handi an time, before they 1 mix their Toots with 
those of 1e plants. PAY, Ms SPR 
It will be proper in dry warm weat 
the see -beds of small young trees and s shru 
casiona orl gs; let this be done early 


in the Mame ogee Ena 


. 56 “Dizeing. Dacuhes ‘Grind aces 
othe. digging: and trenching « of vacant groun di uA 


“nursery, designed for plantations of you is Tees, 


‘shrubs, &e. this” spring, | should now be cor da 
soon as possible, i due time for the reception the 
rem aes plants intended, which in the deciduous 

Saas be hoa e 


“THE sowing loft the seeds of all I eipas: ne ‘trees. ate 
-Y sharubs, except those that haye had a vers } previous 
_ preparation, | such as haws, hee and also grafting: 

oe be ao in 1 the ae d ea, st 


sia an 
extended, ag the Pera isina conataar suita- 


ble, and the weather favourable, the better. Propaga- 
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tions by layers, suckers, and cuttings, may also be per- 
formed, in the early part of this month, both in the 
middle and eastern states, and indeed in “the latter, it 
is the most eligible season, for the Bea uence of that 
work, 


2 Gl peaasilanines. 

All hardy evergreen. trees, shrubs, seedlings, and 
others, may be transplanted, in the first week of this 
month, (earlier in the southern states, but not much 
later in the eastern) with acertainty of success) 

Pines and firs of all kinds, may now be removed; 
likewise cedars, junipers, kalmias, and rhododendrons, 
pyracanthas, hollies, evergreen oaks, and yews; also, 
alaternuses, phillyreas, arbor-vites, and. evergreen 
pines, with many others. 

The seedlings are to be planted, as directed in 
March, the others as in page 213, and immediately 
after, they should have a gogd watering, to settle the 
earth about their roots ; likewise any deciduous shrubs 
and trees of the late shooting kinds, may yet be trans- 
planted, if done early in the month. ip 


3.— Care of new planted Trees and ‘Shrubs. 
Water the new plantations of evergreens and flow- 
ering shrubs, &c. but in. particular. those deciduous 
kinds, that have been transplanted in autumn, or early 
in spring, once a week will do, always observing dur- 
ing this month, to water them early in the ome: 


/ 4—New Grafted Trees. 

Examine the new grafted. trees; the clay 1 is some- 
times apt to fall off or crack, so as to admit air and wet 
to the grafts, in which case it may be replaced. 

Where there are any shoots produced from’ the 
stocks below the grafts, rub them off; for these, if 
permitted to grow, would starve the young shoots; 
be careful also to take out all root puERCIS. 
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: tex 
‘hinge: “Budded Trees. PT aaa 

Budded tree es should always be looked o er 
this time ; ; for those that were worked last. summer, 
will now be » making their first shoots, and ‘therefore 
demand f aitenton. 4) 

The first shoots from tue Wea ids: are in 
some seasons apt to be attacked by insects or - blights, 
and then, if not prevented, will injure them greatly, 
and sometimes entirely spoil them; but by timely at- 
tention, it may ees in Bee measure ae Bat ere 


i$ tT 


burned, for ae full oe small insects!’ 
e vermin | ea be prevented fr 


farther. | 
"Also observe that all shoots, wen | put ou “fro om m the 
stock, except the ‘proper inserted bud, must be’ 
quently rubbed off, that its whole feo 
the hh Be the bud-shoots oully. ae em 


ud ara vi esenens of Seed Bele 
The seed-beds of all kinds of trées and shrubs, 
should be watered occasionally in. dry weather; this 
must be oe both ees and after the plants 
begin to appear. ogee y 
Observe at all cee to Seen eas beds ‘pith mode- 


‘ration; be particularly careful as to. the more tender 


and delicate kinds, generally let the refreshments of 
water be repeated — oe every | two sant Sy: m warm 
dry weather. > 

Shade will also prove ver y beneficial’ in ns middle of 
hot sunny days, to many of the choice kinds of seed- 


4 ling trees and shrubs, about the time of ‘their first, ee 


ie a Uy 


pearing, and for some time after. 

‘These young plants may be shaded’ from tie: sun 
occasionally, by fixing hoops across the weds) then let 
mats, canvas, or the like, be drawn ore the cae 
as often as occasion requir es. " gig, 


: 2) Ue eee ot a Ue 
ee” cee. 
U F eR 
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1.—Hoeing and Weeding. . 

Hoe and: destroy the weeds between the rows of 
young trees; choose dry weather, let the hoe be 
sharp, and cut them up clean within the ground. 

Weeds should always be destroyed as soon as pos- 
sible, for if suffered to ripen, and shed their seeds, 
they will lay the foundation of much trouble, that by 
timely exertion, might be avoided. 


9.—Grafting Hollies, &c. 

Graft hollies with cuttings of the variegated kinds. 
The first fortnight in this month, is the most seasona- 
ble time, to perform this work, in the middle states. 

The common green holly is the proper stock, to 
graft the variegated kinds upon, and the stocks for 
this purpose, must not be less than three or four years 
growth from the seed, but those of five or six answer 
perfectly well. | 

Procure some cuttings or grafts, of the best. varie- 
gated kinds; they must be shoots of the last summer’s 
growth; graft them withgreat exactness, according to 
the general method of whip-grafting—see page 202. 

Also graft any other curious varieties of trees on 
stocks on their own kinds; but in most fruit trees, 
where grafting remains to be done, no time shouldbe. . 
lost in forwarding it early in the month, es 


| 10.—Inarching.. ng 

Inarching may be performed now on evergreens, and 
on any kinds. of shrubs, that you desire to propagate 
that way. SC ye 43 

This method of grafting, is principally designed for 
these kinds, which are not easily raised by common 
grafting or budding, or by seed, layers, or cuttings or 
any of the general methods. : 

The evergreen kinds may be inarched towards the 
end of this month, but deciduous sorts generally suc- 
ceed best, when done about the middle of it. For the 
method, see page 206. 


oe of the nursery, oa the saat 
whenever youcan use it. 
Be careful'to keep the seed-beds of: 
and shrubs, perfectly clear from weeds, 
always be done by a hoe or spade, and hand-weeding 


ie i ites 


the rows. © ieee 
_ Watering the seeitbere --Sinonll the weather now 
prove dry, all the seed-beds, and also the evergreens, 
such as pines and firs, &c. ought to be frequently wa- 
_tered, and care taken, that it is not done too hastily, 
lest it "should wash the earth from the young’: roots, and 
expose them too much to the sun. | 
New plantations | of the mere curious and valuable sorts 
of evergreens and ’ flowering shrubs, should be water- 
ed; if occasionally given to the leaves and branches, 
as well as to the roots, it will wash of : any dirt, which 
‘they may have contracted. 
_ Such plants as you have in pots, “eHould Re treated, 
as erected for those of the greenhouse Ar eorrpent 


2.—Propagating Everg reens, &e. by Lares 
Begin to propagate, about the latter end of this 
month, evergreens and other shrubs, by layers; take 
the young shoots of the present year, as they do not 
always succeed well from those of the old wood. 0 
# 
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When the young shoots are from eight to ten or 


twelve inches long, lay them into the earth, from two. , 


to six inches deep, according to their size; fasten 
them well with hooked pegs, and draw the earth over 
the parts laid; when done, water them moderately, 
and repeat it ‘occasionally ; ; this will keep the earth 
moist, and encourage their shooting. Many kinds wil} 
be rooted by October, and may then be taken a 2 
removed. 


3,.—Shading and sifting Cerin over the Seedlings. 
All the slow growing and tender seedlings, espe- 
cially the evergreens, should, after having newly come 
up, be shaded occasionally from the mid-day sun ; 


then sift some fine light earth over them, |as much as 


will cover ee stemsup to the seed leaves. 


4M ‘th Grafted and Budded Trees. 

Suffer no shoots to remain, that arise ate the 
stocks below the grafts, all should be overlooked once 
a week, and when such appear, let them be immedi- 
ately rubbed off, that the whole nourishment may. se 
to support the cions.. ~ 

The trees which were budded last summer, ak 
also be carefully and frequently looked over, and all 
improper shoots rubbed off, . | 


5. EU baht in Pots or Tubs, 

The pots and tubs of the more rare and delicate 
seedling plants, should now be kept constantly in the 
shade ; anda little earth sifted over them, as directed 
for other seedlings, will be of service. 


BS 
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oF ore 


one ee orefar Observations. ia 

ATTEND to No. 1, in last month. Sift some ci 
earth over the ‘seedlings, firs, and pines, as high as. 
their seed leaves ; trim up evergreens. Budding may 
now be practised on most kinds of trees and shrubs ; * 
but it would be much better, to be done the latter end 
of July, &c, see Nursery for J uly, Rub off ally young 
shoots, proceeding from the. stocks, which are inde: 
peneel of the oe or ‘the inserted ae shor ots. 


Lens: 

Most kinds of evergreens and accaaaeel trees. and 
shtubs, may now be propagated by laying the present 
year’s shoots. Being soft and tender, they will emit 
roots much more freely, than the older wood, and se- 
veral kinds that would not root for two years, if laid. 
in spring or autumn, by this method will be well root- 
ed, the autumn twelve months after laying, and many 
nda before the ensuing winter. Virgin’ s bower, pas- 
sion-flowers, trumpet-owers, common jasmine, and 
most of the climbing plants, root immediately ; ; when 
laid in this month, water them a in dry 
weather, and lay mulch around them. = 

~3.—On Inoculation or Budding. 

Provide a neat sharp budding knife, with a flat thin 

haft of ivory, suitable to open the bark of the stock, 
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for the admission of the bud, and also with a sufficien- | 


cy of bass string’s, or shreds of Russian mats, or woollen 
yarn, to bind round it when inserted. 

In the first volume of the transactions of the London 
Horticultural Society, the following improved mode of 
inoculation is described by Mr. Knight.—In the month 
of June, when the buds are ina proper state, the ope- 
ration is performed, by employing two distinct liga- 
tures, to hold the buds in their places; one ligature 
is first placed above the bud inserted, and upon the 
transverse section through the bark, the other, the 


only office of which,'is to secure the bud, is applied, 


in the usual way; as soon as the buds have attached 
themselves, the lower ligatures are taken off, but the 
others are’ suffered to remain. The passage of the sap 
upwards is in consequence much obstructed, and the 
inserted buds begin to vegetate strongly in July ; when 
these afford shoots about four inches long, the upper 
ligatures are taken off, to permit the excess of sap to 
pass on; the wood ripens well, and affords blossoms 
sometimes for the succeeding spring. 

It will be perceived, that instead of the usual mode 
of budding, after the commencement of the autumnal 
flow of sap, and keeping the bud without shooting, 
until the following spring, when the top of the stock 
is cut off, this improved mode gains a season, in point 
of maturity, if not of growth, and has the effect. of in- 
grafting the preceding spring, in all cases where the 
bud sprouts in the proper time, to form a strong shoot, 
capable of sustaining without injury, the frost of the 
ensuing winter. en : | 


21 


FOR JULY. 


1.—General Observations. 

Bi particular in attending to weeding, shading, and 
watering, as directed in last month, which see. 

Yon should continue to train the evergreens, as you 
desire, and trim off all unnecessary shoots from forest 
trees and others. — . 


2. Budding or Inoculating. 

The budding or inoculating of cherries, plums, pears, 
&c. is recommended by many gardeners, to be per- 
‘formed in the middle states, in this month, but it 
would be better to have been done, as described last 
month, which see, provided the wood will epee ae 
from the eye of the bud. 

Apricots, if budded on plum stocks, or those of its 
awn kinds, maybe done in this month. 


YOR AUGUST. 


(poe 
Ee 


1.—General Observations. 
ALL kinds of seedling trees and shrubs, must now 
ive kept perfectly clear from weeds ; in dry weather, 
b 3 ae" 
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be careful to water them frequently, whetlier in’beds, ” 
boxes, or pots. id i 
' Hoe the ground well between the rows of trees, and 

train up the various sorts of forest trees and shrubs ; 
but leave some small shoots to detain the sap, for th 
strengthening of those parts. © 99 

Towards the end of this month, prepare the ground 
for autumn planting, and begin to clear and’ trench 
those vacant places, where you intend to plant trees 
ershrubs of any kind, in October or November, &c. 

If the land be of a stiff nature, lay it up in high slo- 
ping ridges, by exposing more surface to the sunjrain, 
and dews, which wili greatly improve it, and it can by 
this means, be the more expeditiously levelled down, 
and rendered in a condition fit for planting when ne- 
cegsary. , saeees . 


.. - 2—Budding or Inoculating. 

It will answer at this season, to bud peaches, necta- 
vines, almonds, apples, and pears, also apricots on 
peach or almond stocks; but when the apricot is to 
be budded on the’plum, it ought to be done in Ju- 
ly. Pie te : 
Cherries, plums, or any other fruit’ trees, may be 

budded this month, if the bark parts freely from the 
stock. Pears and apples must be inoculated early in 
the month, while the sap flows freely ; but the peach, 
nectarine, and almond, will succeed any time between 
the first of August and twentieth of September, pro- 
vided the stocks are young and vigorous. 
You may now inoculate all such curious trees and 
shrubs, as you wish. to propagate in that way, almost 
all will succeed, if budded on suitable stocks; but 
when the bark will not part freely, it will be fruitless 
to attempt it. Many sorts now have asecond growth, 
and when that is the case, it will answer to bud 
them. ER die, : 
3.—Newly Budded Trees. 
Carefully examine the stocks, which were budded 
in June and July, loosen the bandages, and where any 
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_ shoots are produced below the buds, rub them of; 
. cut off all shoots, which are produced below the in- 


oculations or grafts, formerly done. 


4.—Preserve Stones of Fruit. 

Peach, plum, apricot, and cherry stones, should be 
carefully collected, to plant for raising stocks. Plant 
them immediately in the seed-beds, and you may con- 
tinue to collect and plant, till the ground is frozen; 
for although it will answer to plant them in spring, in 
case of necessity, yet very few will vegetate then. 


FOR SEPTEMBER. . 


Se 
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1.—General Observations. . 

TAKE every oportunity with the hoe, in dry wea- 
ther, to clean out all the weeds from the seed-beds 
and young trees, shrubs, &c. hand-weed where neces- 
sary, continue to water regularly all the plants in pots 
or boxes, also the new planted flowers, when the wea- 
ther is dry. 

Towards the latter end ofthe month, begin to set in 
pots singly, the young tender plants, which were rais- 
ed from seed this year; place them in the shade for 
about three weeks, until they are newly rooted; after 
which, place them in a warm exposure, till the ap- 
proach of frost, when they must be removed into the 
green-house. ; 

Embrace every leisure moment, to dig and prepare 
all vacant places, in which fruit tree stocks, trees, or 
shrubs are to be planted in October or November. 
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2 — Budding or Inoculating. 
Continue to inoculate peaches, nectarines, and al- 
monds. 
Untie the. bandages of such plants as have been 
budded three or four weeks, es 


3.—Pr opagating Trees ane Shrubs, by Cuitin wes and 
Layers. 

Begin i in the last week of this month, to pr opagate 
sooseberries, currants, honeysuckles, and several oth- 
er hardy trees and shrubs, by cuttings; plant them in 
shady borders. However, this is better to be-done in 


October; for wood imperfectly. ripened, when cut off 


and planted. in this month, seldom can bear the heat 
ef the sun in our climates, unless it Ae ad some time 
after, screened therefrom. 

The general propagation by Bas may be com- 
menced towards the latter end of this month. For di- 
rections, see page 164, Fruit Garden. 

4. Fruit ‘Stones. 

Peach plum, cherry stones, &c. may now be Po 

as directed i in pase. 236, 3 


is} Dane Pines and Firs. 

Where pines, firs, and other resinous trees, require 
some of their branches cut off, this is the best time in 
the year for trimming them, as they are not so apt te 
weep now, as in the spring, and their wounds will 
have time nearly to heal before winter. . 

Walnut trees and maples should also be trimmed at 
this season, for the reasons te mentioned. 


ine 
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1,— General Observations. ot 

CONTINUE to trench and prepare the several 
quarters, in which you intend to plant stocks, to graft 
and bud the several sorts of fruit upon, and also for the 
various other planting and sowing, that may be neces- 
sary. 
Carry manure into those parts of the nursery, where 
it is wanted, and spread it upon the surface of the 
ground, round the stems of young trees ; this will con- 
tribute to the preservation of their roots from frost ; 
the rains will wash in the salts to the roots of the 
trees, and in spring you may dig in the manure be- 
tween the respective rows. 


2.—Propagating Trees and Shrubs by Layers. 

This month lay the various kinds of trees and 
shrubs, which you wish to propagate in that way. For 
the method, &c. see page 14-4, Fruit Garden. / @ /, 

This is the best season to lay elms, limes, maples, 
most kinds of hardy forest trees, and flowering shrubs, 
for the moisture of the ground, during winter, will 
prepare them for pushing out roots, early in the 
spring. 

‘Towards the latter end of the month, take off 
such layers of the preceding year. as are well rooted ; 
trim their stems, and plant them in nursery rows, oF 
elsewhere. 
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3.—Propazating Trees and Shrubs by Cuitings. 

Plant cuttings of all hardy trees and shrubs, that will 
grow by this method. vi 

Cuttings of all sorts, planted a year ago, or last 
spring, that are well rooted, may, towards the latter 
end of this month, be transplanted into nursery rows. 


4.—Planting Acorns, Chesnuts, Chinquapins, Wal- 
nuts, Hickory-nuts, €3c. 

The best season in the year for planting acorns of 
every kind of oak, and also all the nuts enumerated 
above, is immediately after they fall from the trees, for 
when kept out of the ground much longer in a dry 
state, they lose their vegetating principle. - : 

By sowing them at their proper season, they are 
subject to the depredations of mice, rats,'and moles, 
therefore it is recommended by, many gardeners, to 
preserve them, till the early spring months, either in 
sand, earth, or moss, and although they will sprout, 
yet this vegetation will not materially injure them, if 
they are set in a cold place till winter, provided the 
small radicles are not broken, when planted in spring. 

The acorns when planted, should be in drills, about 
two feet apart, and within an inch of each other in the 
drills, and covered about an inch deep, where they 
may remain, till they have had two years growth, 
when they must be taken up, and planted in nursery 
rows. - a 

Chesnuts, walnuts, and hickory-nuts may also be 
planted in autumn, immediately after they are ripe, in 
their outward. covers or husks, the extreme bitterness 
of which, as well as the species of the chesnuts, will 
preserve them, in some measure, against the attacks 
of vermin. Ae tad 

Chingquapins, ripening earlier than chesnuts, should, 
as soon as they have arrived to maturity, be planted 
in their husks, as the vegetative germ in most of them, 
is destroyed by the worm, particularly if kept for any 
length of time. They prefer a lean gravelly soil, and 
donot rise above twenty to thirty feet high. After 


a 
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these are : p ' ntec ;coverthem about in ghia th h peed 
earth, es” ; ae sa ane tens ea 


J -lans oe or F u 
coft-shelled. aaa 
when they are to be 
should make choice of t 
you wish to propagate, su 
and hay e the finest flavou’ 


m one ano he ro 
ne above kinds may remail il 
seed drills, for two years, and as they rare | enerally 
subject to strike down, and not t force oat man 
eral. shoots, it will be necessary, wh 
one or two years growth, to open a small t 
to each row, in the spring, and Gi ayeee aarp | 
to cut the top roots about si ix or eight in es 
ground, and afterwards. throw back the earth 
will cause them to shoot out “number 
the spring following, they may be tran: 
nursery rows, to remain till n ally planted | out 
But the European walnut will answer r bette: 
planted, where it is to remain for fruiting. Wi 
to be cultivated i in this manner, previous to pla nting 
ity dig a hole about two feet wide, and eighteen inches 
deep, in which place a flat stone, two feet square, then 
fill the hole up with good. earth, plant three or four 
walnuts in the centre, that there may be a greater ¢ cer- 
tainty, of having one plant in the place, i in the spring, 
The stone is intended to compel the top root to put 
forth lateral shoots, without injuring the growth of 
the plant, and, besides, when the top root is 1 tilated, 
although the tree may flourish fora few y ars, yel 
when it arrives to a full size for bearing, it gradually 
decays ; but if the top root is not diverted from strik- 
ing to a full depth into the soil, it will ; prove an excel- 
hia: timber tree, but Sa not be so La: asa 
Carel, (yeu eae (yes 
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When oaks, chesnuts, walnuts, or hickories, are plant- 


ed exclusively for their timber, it will be far prefera- , 


ble, to plant the acorns and nuts, when they are to 
remain for full and mature growth, as timber and for- 
est trees seldom attain to so great a magnitude, after 
their top roots are cut off, and they transplanted, asif 
suffered to remain undisturbed, where the seeds were 
sown, This remark, of course, offers an objection to 
the nursery culture of timber trees. 


5 —Transplanting Stocks to Bud or Graft on. 
Plant out into nursery rows, all the hardy kinds of 
seedling: stocks, to bud and graft the different varie- 
ties of fruit upon. 


Where stockscan be had in sufficient quantities from 


seed; they are always preferable to suckers from the 
roots, but where there is a deficiency of the former, 
the latter will answer. Plant them in rows three feet 
asunder, and one foot distant from each other in the 
rows. 


the shoots, forthe purpose of raising stocks, particu- 
larly quinces and codlins, to bud and graft dwarf pears 
and apples upon, to form dwarf trees for walls and es- 
paliers. ot | 


6 A enti Hardy Deciduous Trees and Shrubs. 
Hardy deciduous trees and shrubs may be planted 


into nursery rows, or where they are finally to remain, 


immediately after they have shed their foliage. fe: 


(.—Pruning. 

In the latter end of this month, tees to prune 
most kinds of hardy deciduous. forest and fruit trees, 
flowering shrubs, &c. clearing their stems from lateral 
shoots, taking off suckers, and om their heads in 
a neat manner. 


fiecusnline all well-rooted cuttings and layers from 


£ 
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§.— Sowing Stones of Fruit Trees. 
The stones of plums, peaches, nectarines, apricets, 
&c. may now be sown, or they may be Pigeon ed in 
sand, &c. to be planted in March. — eee 


9.— Sowing Beech-mast, Maple, &c. 
The seeds of beech, maple, and other kinds of deci- 
duous trees, may be either sown now, or in March. 
See Nursery, March. . 


10.—Apple, Crab, and Pear Pomace. 

The pomace of apples, crabs, and pears, may be 
sown thick, and covered over one inch with goodrich 
fight earth. In spring the plant will rise freely, and 
fe as ae fer grafting, &c. Some make hedges of 
the cra 


FOR NOVEMBER. — 


1.—General Observations. 

CONTINUE to dig and trench the ground, to on. 
ward the business for spring. 

Where it is necessary to manure any part, it should 
be carried and spread over the ground, previous to 
digging. This season will be more suitable to perform 
this work, than at the time of planting, 


2.—Transplanting. 
Finish all the nursery transplanting, as early m this 
month as possible, 
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3.—-Protecting Seedlings and young Plants. 

Sift some dry fresh earth oyer the seedling pines, 
which have sprung from the seed sown last’spring, se 
as neatly to reach the foliage, in order to protect the 
tender stems from the severity of the winter. Drive 
forked stakes along the edges and ends of the beds, 
and in these forks tie poles, the length of the bed on 
each sidé; then lay thin strips across from. pole te 
pole; just above. the foliage of the pines, the strips 
are to be fastened down, and over these lay a thin cov- 
ering of straw, which may be wattied together, to pre- . 
vent it being blown away ; these will, in some degree, 
eheck the severity oh ae frost, from injuring the 

lants. 
: All seedling's, that are rather tender, should have 
hoop arches over the beds, and at the time of severe 
frosts, thick mats, &c. placed on them in order to 
protect the plants. 

Every kind of hardy plants in pots, should now be’ 
removed to such places, where they may have suf- 
ficient protection in severe weather; for if fully ex- 
posed to the frost, the plants will be injured, and the 
pots broken by it. | 

When hardy and exotic bina are set out in large 
pots, these may be plunged to their rims, in a warm 
border, and covered six inches deep over their edges, 
with tanner’s bark, &c. which will Saher. pre: 
serve their roots. 

The more curious kinds of evergreens, and other 
plants in pots, should be removed into the green-house, 
er under garden frames, with glasses or other co- 
vering. ; : 


'4,— Care of new plonted Tree 
Tie up all new planted trees to stakes, especially 
-those which may be exposed to the winds. 
Lay some light litter over the roots of the, tore ten- 
der kind of trees and shrubs, to protect em in some 
measure, from frost. vith 
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§.—Pruning Trees and Shrués. 

Hardy forest, ornamental trees or flowering shrubs, 
&c. may now be brought to their proper form, by cut- 
ting off the straggling branches, and trimming up the 
stems of such as require it; but the more tender sorts 
thould not be pruned till spring. 


FOR DECEMBER. 


= 
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1.-—General Observations. 

CONTINUE your care of the more curious and ten- 
der sorts of new planted trees and shrubs; also your 
seedling pines, &c. as well as the hardy and exotick 
plants in pots, are to be attended to, as directed in 
November. ee 

Acorn beds, or those of any other tree seeds, which 
were sown in the preceding months, would be bene- 
fitted, by laying fern leaves, straw, &c. over them, as 
long as hard frost continues, which must be removed, 
when the ground is clear of frost in spring, otherwise 
it will invite mice, &c. to destroy the seeds. 


2.—Southern States. 

When the ground is in good condition for working, 
you may now sow hawthorn, holly, yew, mezereon, &c. 
and all other seeds, that require a year’s preparation, 
such as Stewartia, Malacodendron, ash, Euonymus, 
horn-bean, and many other sorts. For the method, see 
Nursery. . 

Continue to dig between the rows of young trees 
and shrubs ; also forward the manuring and trenching 
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of such pieces of ground, as you wish to plant with 
young trees, m the ensuing ‘months. 

Continue to’ make layers, and: plant. cuttings of any 
kinds of treésand shrubs, that succeed by these means, 
and alsg. dig up and transplant suckers ; ‘prune roses 
and other hardy shrubs, also forest, ‘and other fruit 
trees, in training. Plant out into LOWS, the various 
kinds oftere deciduous trees and shrubs—see March. 
These instructions are intended for such parts: of the 
Union, where the frost; during winter, foes not pre- 
v i the ploughing « of, the sree 
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1 Br this title j is ended | merely: » treatise on ‘the 


“Shrubs are usually distributed over pe 
sometimes in association with flower , ands 
with une or for: a short Ease ina onti1 
r to 8 a iside 


ae 


vik 1s ; certain, 
‘ ea without this class of maple woul 
ved of one of the most easily ee and m 
tiful materials. a 
Both trees and shrubs put forth in AMER germs or 
inception buds, in the axis of the decayed leaf; these 
are so many little ova, enclosing the rudiments of 
leaves and. flowers, which, during winter, remain in 
the plant in a dormant state, and inv “the following 
spring, are gradually exposed. : 
ie, ‘As to the under shrubs, such as sage and thyme, 
they do not put forth, in autumn, these germs or in. 
cipient buds, thus to winter on, oss ee ae a dormant 
oe Meee td x 
“Such shrubs as are > not sufficiently flay ta) be. cul- 
tivated i in the open ground, will be found i in the GREEN- 
HOUSE. OY HOT-HOUSE department. — Ree Ree EY | 
Deciduous and. evergreen are distinctions, s strongly 
marked by nature, and they cannot be neglected i in 
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t re ae diminishing 
Ww ontain the generic or” 
pee ceciducts, and , 


catalognes of sas vithou 
their. yafility.. The bles” 
specific names of | 
hardy ei ae 2 
1 Amorpha, False Indigo. 
2 rr Stieant, yy 
3 Andromea , Peat-plant Py 

of the 3} cies are Ame ican 
4 Annona tril iloba, three lobec ( 

tardapple 


an 


low ATES pi 


-thorned Acacia 
ean tree, a 


eat the deciduous Vir- 

$ Aralia, Angeli nian ae aaeh Ate 
6 Atragane. eal) 4. Shriiby Sysiae. Mai- 
ri Orach ye te cluding Althea frutex 
] AD t othe. Buckth 1 


ot 
10 Berbers, Barberry tre 
11 Bignonia,, Trumpet. flower 

~~ starlet jasmine $ a North 

riean'climber <0 

12 Beupleuru 
1s Calucanthus 
Al spice, orswee 
14 Celastris, Staff 
15 Celtis, Nettle fig 
16 Cercis, ‘Judas tree. 
17 Chit soniye as 1 
suowdrop: 

Ax 


prides, "Cate na. 46 ‘Tea, Holly, ' 
scented sh 


in’, 


aN 
ah 


a aa e-le. 

28 cee oi ian 
Coa id) 

24 Coronillas Oo 


28 ‘Cutis s, Trefoil 
29 Daphne, Spniwe 
rum and A 


Betis Maee ela y Sues es CY 
31 » Enaniaily Spindle 4 
Be iy Pumila, ¢ Chit 

3 Fotherg i eons 
a Branklinia dltan raha, a i n iy At dade Ah 
35 Genista, Jainte rbroem a Fars 38k Nyssa satis ‘rupeto sige of 


under shrubs. 
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58 Passifloracerulea, Blue rayed 


passion flower ; 


a creeper, wt 
ascend, 30. feet ‘ 


59° Periplo , Virginian: Silk 
60 Philade if 


hus, Syringa, or Mock — 
Orange)» 


‘61 Potentilla, Shrubby Cinquefoil - 


66 Rhamnus, Buckthorn as 


65 Punica, aoe anate tree, sin- 71. Salix, The Willow _ 
Ben Ge Sambucus, ‘Elder 
73 Smilax, Rough Bindweed: 


- gle and double 


marshy spot, 
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of he It thrives best near a 
river, or on the edge ofa brook, 
but soon. dies, if planted ina 
where. the water 
stagnates. In a soil not suited 
to its constitution, t lis tree de- 


- generates into. shea ios 


62 Prinos, Winter berry 69. Rosa, T The Rose: eats the. Sweet 

63 Prunus, “The Dwarf Plum Briar 

64 Ptelea tr ifoliata, Carolinian. 70 Rubus, Bramble or Blackberry, 
shrubby trefoil, ee and Raspberry — 


ihe 


67 Rhus, Sumach, including the 74 Sorbus, Service—See Fruit Gar- 


68 Robinia, False Acacia. j 


rye 


“9 Daphne Cneorum, Widow Wail; — 


11 Gaultheria a eupuniens, Canadie 


v4 Hedera, Wey a a creeper. 


Poison tree 


some. The Ferox i is 2 beautiful 78 


The 75 Sparteum, Broom _ 
Hispida or Rose Acaciais very 76 Spireea frutex, Shiubby 
ornamental; the Vescosa hand- 77 Staphylea, | Bladder tree 


aoe 


den and Nursery 


Spirea 


Stuartia 


shrub, rising to the height of 8 79 Syri inga, te Ne 


feet, - with leaves of a bright 80 
green, and bearing yellow flow- 81 
ers. The Caragana is a tee a- 82 
bout twenty fect high ;a native ~ 


Tamarix, ‘Tamarisk tree ibe 
Teucrium, Germander 
Vaccinaure, hos Sac or ‘Whortle- 
berry 9 


of the severest climates of Nor- 83 ‘Viburnum, Wayfaring tree; | in- 


thern Asia. Its culture consists _ 
in being. planted i in a lightish — 
_sandy soil, in which no manure 
_ hasbeen recently mixed,though 


_ eluding the Oputlus, or Gueldér 
- Rose, and the Snowball tree » 


84 Vitex tle Castus, or A: is 


tree 


_ it will be better for a proportion 85 Zanthoxylum, ‘Tooth-ache tree : 
Tani a Hardy. Evergreen Shrubs and: low Trees. 


1 Arbutus, Strawberry t tree 

2 Baccharis halimifolia, Groundsel — 
MEER REV 

8 Bignonia, Trumpet flower ; in- 17 
cluding the cada climbing 1 18 
Virginian © 

4 Busxcus, Box tree ies 

5 Cistus, Rock Rose; the species 

very beantiful,as first rate flow: | 

ering shrubs and evergreens 
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6 Cupressus, Cypress tree vi 


7 Cytisug, Vrefoiltree 
Be Daphne, Spurge Laurel 


ie 


_ propagated from seeds 
0 Enonymus <Americanus, Ever-- 
_ green Spindle tree 


an Gauith eria 


12° Genista candicans, Evergreen aa 


' Broom. 


13 Gordo ia, An American peat — 


plant 


16 Ilex, Holly ; 


45 Juniperus, ‘Juniper ; 5 , ineludin€ 


the savin Sl pe Se 
Kalmia Site 
Laurus, Bay tree. a 

‘Lavatera, ‘The plants are easily 
propagated by seed, and thrive 


best when suffered to remain 


where sown. Ina warm sandy 


situation and soil, the Lavatera 


tribe sometimes continue to ex- 
hibit their jyeauties for many 


“years ; but in general they are 


short lived , continuing only two 


or three years; on this account 


they are particularl eligible,te 
be scattered plenafally in a 


“newly made shrubbery; they 
: will afford warmth: to 


young 
plants. and will” die away be- 
ore the compass they occupy 
will be required for the expan= 
. ding shrubs of longer: “duration _ 


. 20 Ledum , Mate Cistus. Tee 


21 - Ligistrem ‘semp iren 


reen Privet > 
22 Mespitus, in nd 
28° Bilis as Lap 
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4 Empetrum, ‘The herry-bearing 12 Teucri comm Gabwtaalticn ; includ 
heath ing the shrubby Spanish. 
5 Epigea, Trailing Arbutus 13. Thymus, Thyme 
6 Erica, Heath - 14 Ulex, Furze, Whin, or Gorse 
7 Euphorbia, Wood Spurge —s-15 ‘Vinca, Periwinkle — 
8 Hyssopus, Hyssop 16 Féscum, Misseltoe parasttical 
9 Lavandula, Lavender - plant: aye 
10 Salvia, Sage Er eer ag! Yucca, Adam's Needle 5 ait eed 


11 mee Paley pate bas curious. in its eee, 


- 


; Py Methods of pope ak 
Except a peculiar mode of pimeten a is dep te in 
the preceding tables, under some of the ‘species and 
varieties, not here particularized, ee Shans, and low 


= $, which 
the N UR- 


gated and raised, ‘by the respective metl 
will be found detailed i in the departmer 
SERY, in their respective places, viz :— ; 
Layers, by Cannes, by eben oy Graftin, 
ding. 


With respect { to American plants, however, a: as many 
of them require a peat soil, and some other peculiari- 
ties of treatment, it may be proper to descri e the es- 


+} 


sential things to be attended to i in cultivati 1s 
in the first place, a moist soil ; Bocenelys, shade; ‘third: 
ly; frequent NaS Ser Se : 


wa = eode and Tine ig Ploniiie Bond 

In marking out tracts of ground to-receive shrubs, 
and the distances they are to stand, regard should 
“be had to the heights and modes of growth of dif- 
ferent sorts, and even to the gradations of colour 
-m the tints ofthe leaves. It may suffice to ¢i yea sim- 
ple rule, necessary. to be observed, in_orde 
plants may grow vigorously Ag receiv: g the utmost 
‘ben it. from the free access of the air, and: the rays of 
the sun. ‘The loftier the shrub, the more backward 
should | its situation be in the Ronee or clump, while. by 
keeping those with low heads i in fr ost, each kind will 

be conspicuous. oe 
The distance between the Sens shoulewe: clair a 
led, not only by their general height, but by the direc- 
tion of their branches; those aang shaisick horizontally, 


ro 
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require an additional space to expand, so that the 
branches of one may not interfere with those of the 
other. In clumps or connected plantations, the small- 
est in the front may be from three to five feet apart, 
and the intervals between the plants behind, may in- 
crease .as they, rise in height, ac recede in situa- 
tion. AS 

Further, by allowing a due distances Herviecn plant 
and /plant, you have proper room to dig’ the ground, 
to hoe between the shrubs, and to do away Thy thing 
else relating to their culgure. 

When it is desirable to hide the face of any rugged 
wall, or unsightly building with evergreens,’ plants of 
the Phillyr ea, Laurel, Laurustinus, Pyracantha, or oth- 
er suitable sorts full of trailing branches, and close in 
the foliage, should be disposed: near to the subject, 
three or four feet asunder, and their branches trained 
to it, in the manner of wall trees. The four sorts na- 
med, aré of quick growth, and the beautiful verdure 
of their leaves will aa ee cover the surface in- 
tended to be concealed. 

In the narrow borders of a flower garden, the shrubs 
introduced should not generally be nearer together, 
than five or ‘six feet, except such as dre designed ‘for 
edging, and those in ‘the herbary ;, but their distribu- 
tion must vary with the ground, and the design of the 
planter. , The best shrubs for diversifying flower bor- 
ders, are those of the moderate growth, such as the 
rose, syringa, jasmine, honeysuckle, spirea, althea, cy- 
tisus, hypericum, guelder rose, dwarf almond, double 
flowering peach, laurustinus, arbutus, a hesoae cis- 
tus, rhododendron, &c. . 

Some of the more ornamental sorts, to be the better 
ce may be planted i in Paes eee 


3 Préparation of the Chaundi: 

If you have any vacant piece of eround, designed to 
receive plants from the nursery, you may begin in Au- 
gust to prepare it, that it may be in pendiness: ee 
the season arrives. : 


ay 


af 
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August i is a good time to begin this. work, unless 2 


, continuance of very dr y weather r should have made the 


ground too hard. aN 
When the surfuce has been dug over, let it be tren- 
ched or laid up.in ridges, in order that it may be me- 
liorated by the rains, sun, and dew, and by the frost, 
if it lie till winter, after which it will only 1 require to 
be levelled, in order to receive the plants. _ gir eats 
In November, ‘December, and | January, a similar 
course should be taken with ground, designed for a 
new plantation in the following : spring... | 
Unless the soil is poor, or exhausted bya pecrdes 
plantation, manure may not be necessary. When dung 
is incorporated with the soil for trees, it shou ( 
ly the well reduced dung from an old hea 
loam is better applied to the’ roots. of wood, y plan 
than undigested litter. - ‘Having wheeled i in the re- 
cruiting matter, spread it equally over the surface, 
three inches thick or more ; after which, let it be gs 
larly trenched in, one spade deep. | ha pie 
From August to January, is Vee wie a gout time to 
get fresh earth from heaths, commons, and peat. bogs, 
for curious exotic plants. ‘To. prepare this earth, lay 
it in ridges, and let it be pera broken and: tur- 
ned 1 m frosty weather Be ki ; 


A, —Packing up Plants 10 be sent to a tisha iy 
In order to convey curious shrubs: to a considerable 


» distance without damage, great care in packing ‘them 


4snecessary. Tie them in bundles, and protect the 


Toots by a good wrapping of shaw then det ios 
‘bundle be packed up in mats. ; id Mepae tae oF 


ay LUNE 

‘Digs round cavity for each plant, oe ‘enough 
to hold the roots freely, from half a yard, toa yard 
across and a spade or more in n depth, and let the bot- 
tom be well loosened. 

Having the plants at Bone. prune ihe ends of jong 
and straggling roots, and cut away such parts § as are 
decayed or broken; also prune off strong lateral 
shoots, springing low on the stem, and reduce any ir- 
regularity in the head. Large and spreading heads, 


wh 
{ f 
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ae 


we sii —— may be safely - 
‘e some kind of symme- 
Mm, at 1d the: compass of 
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weather, Those which decay, should oe cd out, 
Keep them clear of weeds. 
At the time of planting the box, prepare: the edge of 
the border, then stretch a line along nark the 
direction of a small trench; tread ‘that part lightly, 
in order to settle it, and with the spade make it com- 
pletely even with the string. On the verge ofthe line 
next the alley, cut a small neat trench, about six inches 
deep, making the side next the string: quite upright, 
turning out the: earth towards the walk. ae le 
Set the plants in the trench, just : ‘oor hid that the 
roots may touch one another, the tops of the plants 
even, about aninch above the surface ; as 1 proceed, 
keep the plants from falling out of position, by drawing 
the earth up to the stems.. When all the row is set, 
turn in the mould with the spade, almost ‘to the top. of 
the plants, and tread it nearly level.” Redu € any ir- 


Be a in fie top, with a os of gard shears. 


uy “Fine eae for ‘php 8, 3 5 ; 
iG paptagie mould may be mentioned in the first 


ce 


place, though it is too choice to be ae d to t 


sing of common plants. | 


| Making of vegetable mould. The’ miheuance of ae 
cayed leaves is one of the richest kinds of mould, and 


~* nothing is more ener fit to be applied in n composts 


_ and dressings, 3 
Begin in N ovember a cutee the leaves.’ ‘Such z as 


"are intended to be rotted, without being intermediate- 


~ Ty used in hot-beds, may be taken of promiscuous sorts, 
and raked together, i ina wet state, in preference to 
dry. Throw them ina heap out of doors, with : a little 
earth and. lime over them; ‘the one will keep t them 
i being blown about, and the other will accelerate 
he rotting. ~ Let them lie till April ; : ‘then turn them 
mp. etely, : and afterwards very frequently. ‘They 
: will the s be sufficiently reduced in a single year. But, 

those which are prepared for a hot-bed, “by. the tr reat ! 
- ment ‘there > given, will not be fit for use, “tll the. end 

the secondyear. 
ib Poona may be broug ght to rome exhausted - 


borders. 


icy 


seas ry oP ate eu 
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surf = fas oad 
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_ shrubs ima close thicket »very little cultural attendance 
wil suffice. 

“Do not delay beyond March to dig. the ornamental 
borders, if this work was not done before ; clear away 
all decayed leaves and rubbish, As the weeds begin to. 
‘spring, destroy them with the hoe’ and rake, in dry 
days. It will be well to finish the general pruning by 
the end of March, leaving, for a few days. longer, only 
those plants, adverted to in the next paragraph, 

» Let all the rose trees in pots, be pruned about the 
_ beginning of April. After pruning, loosen the earth, 
take it off as low as the roots, and replace it with fresh 
rich mould. All kinds of potted shrubs. should be 
pruned, in this stage of spring, of dead unsightly bran- 
ches, have the top mould removed, and rich fresh mould 
or compost placed i in its stead. The rose tree, ‘and oth- 
er shrubs in pots, must be well supplied with water. 
Young trees and shrubs, which have. been. | planted j in 
the spring, in the full ground, will thrive better for 
being watered once or ‘twice aw ‘eek, in dry weather. 

- Such, however, as were. planted i in autumn, or imery 
. early) in SBENS.- Ww ll not yee (ese at ee th 


i we 8 Be iewQy 2 Sipinmae Cnlas e. 
b¢ Bede will spring up abundantly in ia, aoe 
“activity must be used.to eradicate them, while young ; 
hoe them in dry days, rake the weeds and other litter 
_. from the borders, as much labour is saved by destroy- 
‘o ing them while young, and the ground i is DERE ed 
. from being exhausted. | Ceaean Her geek a 


_ In May, to improve the appearance ¢ of t the - garden, 
we take away the mulch from the stems of the tender 
shrt ibs, and substitute moss, to. prevent the. sun from 
drying the earth too fast about their roots. _ ‘ Where 
ox edgin: gs have grown. irregularly, clip them; these 
oc ok best, when the upper part diminishes in breadth ; 

take particular care to have the shearsin order. 
_ As the heat increases, it will become necessary, ” 
whenever several days pass over without a copious 
shower, to keep the trees and shrubs se supplied 


or 
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with water, or. ie real, beans: of losing many of dial 
t em. i ul} bi 
In June, examine. the aut ‘oftiaubs: ip pots, if it be- 
_gin to bind, loosen: it to a little. fee, whiell will ‘ee 
mote the growth of ithe, plantas $7); jodbs 
Exterminate all weed ; as they appea 
th ornamental shrubs, and. 
gular shoot, be either shorten 
‘The branches of different. Shrubs, ought 
terfering and Peony so.as & injure 
lants ie ae 


Ps 
, any strong 


“tied times a stadt seh as 
were planted the preceding spring, in the full ground, 
will answer to be watered.o casionally. Pie 
Climbing shrubs, which have formed ‘flower heads, 
ready for full blowing, should have any luxuriant shoots, 
which appear above the heads, vetrenched,.. ci), 
To keep garden hedges in handsome order through the We 
summer, they should be clipped i in the beginning. of June 
and August, . and edgings. of box, which want clipping, . 
“should not be- neglected. — For cutting evergreens in ~ “i 
summer, choose a moist time, as when cut ina dry hot. 
season, they re apt to take a brown hue. : : 
ff, out of a number of rose trees, some may be pl 
2, W ae deficiency, h 


drought of umn at 


ee 


ad 


and ene fail et to give , water, 
st ices of the weather eis nor to e 
ley arise. ste aie 
hrubbery cor partments; i the branches 
wn, either tie them up, or 
ee vo as have ern ‘3 
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9.—Autumn Dressing, and Winter Pruning of Decidu- 


ous. ‘Trees. RR he 


Be cae to have the borders thoroughly cleaned 
- from weeds, before the hes warm bevy Is Sepceded 
by heavy rains. piers ei i 

Dwarf box, and. all feduies may be clippec in Septem 
ber. If box receives its last trimming early in autumn, 
it has time to recover before winter. The clipping of 
=e should be finished before the shoots get too hard. 

Do not cut oung hedges too close down, ‘ 

Where edgings of box have grown too teak) and out 
of shape, they ought to be taken up and re-planted, el- 
ther at the end of September, or early in October, wait- 
ing for moist weather. The other times for Planting, 
have been mentioned before. 

_, Continue giving water at interval, in dry weather, te 
‘allshrubsin pots. Way aie 

Tie up to stakes such shrubs as are likely 0 be bro- 
ken down by heavy rains, or high winds; 

About the end of September, begin to remove ietho 
sheltered situations, the trees and shrubs in pots, both 
those that are more curious and delicate, and: those par- 
ticularly that are very young and tender. The mould, 
in the pots of choice ee ay be enriched with ese 
water 2 

The heads of ahiatneptal shrubs, require a icaalivine 
pruning every year, with the knife. If you defer the 
_ principal dressing till the spring, take off, meanwhile, 

i very straggling shoots, to keep them somewhat regular. 
ae is the most suitable time to vaeg i se and 

mey suckle. When the leaves 0 of a tree fal ‘ 

. portunity for pruning it ‘begins; and z although everg: 
do not afford this criterion, if you mean to prune ‘chem 
before spring, it is material no to delay this work, till 
after the leaves of other tre s fall; for, as an evergreen, 
the growth of the herb is ‘not suspended during winter, if 

a severe frost occurs soon after you, ik eut it, the fe- 


will ast. till i ipa Cran 

Many flowering shrubs wi oy, in Oct nahi some 
long rambling branches, the growth, of the 
preceding el pea cut out st iva as a 


perfluo Us. vour ta prune close ty) a 
bud, onl I young shoot, en g the bu ; or shoot, for 
a, ni oe € tha E require it, forming 
them into ha ome | bushes, not interfe ‘ing. with each 

ers mioreaute! ‘should b fer 


abr dicated; 
be kept trained, with a ‘single 
‘a 1e ground, especially such, 
ants ' , where they stand de- 
ergret s require differ mt degrees of man- 
rae Sead rude s gots protrt ide be- 
au ere general 4 oa 0 hele e branches. The knife 
should touch an ‘namental shrub, no farther, than to 
red Etat aes Aha oe 
sof eis a s fit 
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plunged into the ground, the better to guard their roots 
from fea! the more tender, should be aan under 


; the severity of winter, the chides rose, and 
other delicate sorts, planted in the full ground, should 
be mulched about the roots, and protected, by aa arch 

of mats, or other temporary shelter, especially if there 
should bea severe frost, without a deep covering of snow. 

The middle and close of winter is also a fit interval, 
for manuring such parts of the shrubbery eremna, as re- 


quired to be thus renewed. sash 


_. 10.—Saving Seed. 


In the course of October, gather the cede’ ‘of such 
kinds of flowering shrubs, and trees, as are now ripe. . 


11.—Forecing Roses, and other small flowering Shrubs. 


In order to prepare, for forcing, an early bloom of ro- 
ges, procure good loamy earth, from some of the culti- 
. vated grounds, let some thoroughly rotted dung, be well 
mixed therewith, when it is so incorporated, as to appear 
of one colour, it will be fit for use. With this compost, 
have also ready, pots of a good size. Take up, from the 
oped beds, some strong plants; the Provence is a good 
species to force, or any exotick from the south of Eu- 
rope; prune any straggling shoots, and trim the roots 
moderately, lay a little mould at - the bottom of the pots. 
Hold a plant upright in one of these, while you fill up 
with mould, taking care to let it fall in between the roots. 
_ It is well to cultivate select shrubs, a year in pots, before — 
© you introduce them into the house; but if wanted t ey 
™m be forced the subsequent spring. The > shoo ts of ro- 
ses, intended to be forced, must not be § shortened im 
autumn pruning. 
_ There is no certainty of Staining’ tine ‘blow of roses, 
in the depth of winter, by the most expensive arts of for- 
cing; | and yet fine flowers r may be produced, early in the 
- spring, by any ordinary stove set into eer the be+ 


e€ 
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«inning of December, andieither with, or without, a bot- | » 
tom heat. When the potted plants are first introduced, 
keep the air of the house at about 55 degrees, never lets. 
ting it fluctuate to more than. two or three degrees above 
or below. In the second, week. aim at 60° as the stand- 
ard; in the third weeks, at'}65°.. When a month has nearly 
elapsed, begin to increase the heat, gradually to 70°; 
having brought it to this standard, afterwards rather let» 
it exceed it, from three to five desrees, than sink below. 
Water the mould in the pots when requisite. To keep 
the plants clean, sprinkle them with water warmed to 
about sixty degrees, and let the water be given a little 
before noon; but, after they show flower buds, it is not 
advisable to do this, unless fhe sun shine with force. To 
have a succession, new sets should be introduced, ene 
week after another. 

By similar management, having prepared plants in 
pots, or boxes, other small flowering shrubs may easily ¥ 
be forced, such as the syringa, hypericum, honey- suckle), 
and Persian hilac. ne 


12. — Chinese method. of Propagating Trees. 


A method of | propagating trees, very diferent from any 
of those, which have been described, in the Wursery, is 
practised with success by the Chinese. Tt must be left! 
to further experiment, to decide how far their device, 
as described below, deserves to be adopted by practical 
gardeners in Hurope, or America. 

In the spring, when the buds begin to swell, the ope- 
ration iseommenced. A proper branch is selected; and, 
beginning on the upper side of this, at the distance of six 
inches, or a foot, from the trunk of the tree, a portion of 
the bark is removed by ti transverse parallel cuts, about 
an inch apart, carried On in the direction of a belt, but 
not continued till the ends meet; for a small neck, or 
cause-way of bark, must be left, or the conveyance of. 
sap, through the bark, would cease. The cause-way 
af bark, may be one eighth of the circumference of the 

23% 


~~ 
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* Bunch or less, ie the branch exceed an inch in diameter. 
The ends of the disembarked part should be contracted 
and rounded, The bark is to be cut away down to the 
wood; the part is then encompassed by a composition 
made of clay and earth, with which some straw or hay 
has been incorporated, similar to that used by bricklay- 
ers for clay walls, but it ought: not to be too tenacious. 
» The magnitude of the ball thus 1 made, should be propor- 
' tioned fog. of the branch Shige upon, n, and | may va- 
ry from the size of a small, to that of a large 1 melon. This 
is to be encompassed and secured hy a eee of hay 
_ - or straw, over which some of the same composit | should 
be spread. A proper vessel i is then to be xed over this | 
‘ball, for the purpese of being constantly filled with wa- 
ter, and adjusted to drop its contents: very slowly on the 
"ball, two or three drops an hour, in order to preserve a 
constant moisture in it, till the operation is completed. 
a@ Such new roots, as issue from the upper lip of the divided 
_bark, will be seen in the. autumn ramifying in the exter- 
nal surface of the ball. Remove the branch from the 
parent tree, at the proper season for planting, that is, in 
the month of September, as the exposure of it to the con- 
stant dropping of water, would be pernicious, when the 
water turns cold. Let the detached branch be placed 
in the ground, without breaking th the ball. 
At Howstead, near Bury, Great Bulan, the Chinese 
process was tried on a green gage stock, : of several years 
growth; the branch with its incipient | roots, being re- 
moved, became a healthy and. flourishing young plant. 
This method has been introduced into” ne > gardens at 
¥ z C: alcutta. A professional gardener, well, acquainted 
rith the modern practice, and with the exotick vices, 
which travellers of observation, with a zeal for garden- 
ing, have offered as improvements, i is 0 opinion, that this 
method is best adapted to anor ctimate. In 1803, he 
tried this method on a green-house shrub with success. 
‘Sometime | afterwards he made a second experiment, 
with which, by an addition of his own, he blend some- 
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euelenesan Observations. 


A PLEASURE GROUND i is an ston 
laid out ina ae taste, and MERE 


Sere em- 


bellishments: every mind ¢ concurs ‘at first view. of such a 
delightful landscape, in associating t the idea 1 ofa: gard en 
with aseat of happiness; and when the romantick: illusions 
are dissolved, the beauties eb, the place affor d d the } purest 
gratifications. 

‘The business of the i improver of Pleasure Grounds, 
must combine a refined. taste, or design, and ground plan. 
The field on which he is to show his taste or design, isa 
portion of ground either with or without Saint) water; 
but no landscape can be complete without ge “ which 
produces more numerous effects, as an eat 
in scenery, than can be easily analyzed or 

"It may with propriety be asserted, th 

“ to onvey this taste or design, except mi er ener ely u ! 
the materials with which the desig ner is | to perfe 
operations, w wml not afford him tha at anaistance, 

derive from beholding the most. approved pleasure 

grounds, which have been already laid out by some emi- 
nent artist. The materials necessary | for him to perfect 


his plan, are, Magee ne a i, ea ie aa 
7 ie Mea Ti hae Awe 
ae 
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1. Ornamental Vegetables, of which Bie culture is de- * 
scribed in the Flower Garden, the Shrubbery, and the 
Nursery; admitting a few fron x 1é Kitchen Garden, 
which may be picturesque, | 1s the JM lomordica, Palma 
Christi, Gc. and many from the Bruaeiedel: yetsoas 
to avoid the appearance of acommon orchard. Of vege-. 
tating ora there remains only to. give, in this di- 
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to form them. Let the spaces marked for the walks, be 
excavated, s0.as to admit about five iors coarse, 
hard mat s, such as stones, &e. as a fo _ eeabagcim 
on the port this, five inches also of grave ae 

As to the quality of the gravel, that kind of pit Sasi, 
which consists of the finest coloured pebbles, mixed with 
a dry sandy loam, is preferable. Some places afford 
eravel, consisting’: almost entirely of pebbles, without any 
natural mixture of binding particles, in which ease, it is 
proper to add a small portion of light, loose, sandy loam, 
or any similar dry material, that will bind tolerably firm. 
For considerable walks, it is not necessary to screen the 
gravel very fine; it will be sufficient to separate the small 
and middling sized pebbles, by raking them out, or 
drawing them tothe bottom. = =” & 

Having prepared the excavation ten ‘Reldadeepic or 
more, lay the bottom with stone, fragments of lime and 
bricks, or other rough dry rubbish. This, laid four or 
five inches thick, prevents worm-cast on the walks, pro- 
motes the draining of water from the surface, and checks 
the rising of damp from below. On this foundation, 
spread the proper gravel from four to six inches i in depth, 
to admit of re-laying or turning every year, or every al- 
ternate year, in the spring. In laying the gravel, to pre- 


vent the lodgement of water, finish the surface to a gradu- 


al swell i in the centre; allow the rise to be three inches 


ina walk six feet wide, five inches in one twelve feet. 


and eight inches in one of twenty-four f feet, diminishing 
the proportionate elevationi in walks still wider. Avoid ; an 


abrupt rise, the sweep should be the segment of a circle. 
To lay gravelin a good style, the co-operation of 1 two or 


Abree men is necessary. As you proceed, tread the work 


evenly, every fifteen or twenty feet, and finish it off 
smooth with a light rake, teeth and back occasionally; 
then roll the surface regularly with an iron or stone roll- 
er, thei iron roller is preferable. When a walk is finish- 
ed, give a good general rolling three times along its 
whole length, to make it thoroughly aemmget even. 
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wopeeitat leficiency of gravel,.sand of a bind- 
ing nature, such as¢ rift s sand, is occasionally used to form 
walks in the less conspicuous part of the garden: it 
binds mure effectually vhen not la ery thick. The 
seieipings ofa tutapike road; having laid long enough to 
be thoroughly dry, are often: adopter is a Substitute, : 
which makes a firm neat walk. =. 


New) walk ve should be pole roll Hed and walls that 
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the moss and weeds; then tread and finish the surface, as 
hefore directed, for the first forming a walk. 

This turning, in the spring, will be quite sufficient, 
without d forming a garden, by ridging up the walks in 
winter, and leaving them in that state two or. three 
months, a practice. which makes ornamental grounds 
nearly useless in the winterseasop. = 


A, — Laying down Turf for Grass Walks, ten : | 


Grass walks, distinct from lawns, aresometimes adopt- 
ed either for variety, or from a deficiency of gravel: in 
the latter case, the turf is laid over sand, or some other 
material, that cannot be made to bind; these are not eli- 
gible for ‘ceneral walks, as they are not always in proper 
order for walking on, especially when wet or damp; be- 
sides, if much used, they are liable to ‘become bare and 
unsightly; so that gravel walks, which can be ree in or- 
der at all seasons, are greatly to be preferred, for con- 
necting all the main points of communication; while 
stripes of lawn are agreeable enough occasionally to be 
traversed in dry weather. 

Lawns and patches of lawn may be quickly formed, by 
laying the ground with turf; or such tracts, as are Loo ex- 
tensive for ‘turfing, may be sown with grass seeds. 

Prepare the piece of ground, marked cut for a lawn, 
by levelling all inequalities, so that if there be any na- 
tural slopes, swells, or dips in the surface, the undula_ 
tions may be gentle, and insensibly slide into the princi. 


pal level. The characteristick beauty of a lawn is 


smoothness, and if the turns in the ground diverge much 


from the horizontal line, the work, necessary to givea 


suitable face to the sward, cannot be performed. Hay- 
ing arranged the ground work of theintended lawn, tread 
the earth, to keep it from settling unequally, after which 
dress the surface with the hoe and rake. If the land is 
not poor, it would be well to have two or three inches 
poor mould at top, that the grass may not grow rank; a 
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poor’ soil hag 7 rive green sward, a hg oe. P 
pearance. se of eet A soa age. Man, $i 
‘Turf may he laid Pidige my time in open waatirer: 


from Septembe to at some of the intervening _ 


months are preferabl o wary when mild, isa good, 
time. February is h ghly eligi blé, ‘for urf will then eTow 


freely; so it vail in oes be lai id down soon after 
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rer when the weather is dry and open. From March to. 
September, it is proper to roll’ the sward after showers. 
Rolling, which, when performed a day or two t before 
mowing, makes it easier to mow the grass with ex 
ness, should be repeated, during the mowing ‘season, 
sometimes as often as every week, and never less than 
once in three weeks. | ‘Begin to mow in February; if the, 
. grass be suffered to get too long, it will not look hand- 
some, till after two or three mowings: be carefull to eut it 
close and even. From February to April, -once in three 
weeks may suffice, In April, the grass will begin to grow 
apace, and the frequent use of the scythe after the roll- 
er, is necessary to make a fine sward, and prevent ‘worm- 
cast. Begin mowing early in: dewy mornings, or take. 
advantage of moist weather; for short grass in lawns, 
when dried by the sun, can scarcely be me A 2 ape 
From May to September, mow once a week, w Bo the 
weather is showery, and about every fortnight, during 
dry periods. In October, mow, with exactness, to have 
a close regular bottom against winter, as it may be ex-. 
pected to be the last mowing for the s son; butif No- 
vember should. happen to be mild, a final mowing | may. 
» then be requisite. After: mowing, let the grass be inva- 
ie swept up clean and carried. away. When worm-. 
cast begins to disfigure the lawn, either: sweep it off, or 
to remove it, first break and scatter it about with a plia- 
».pleash or hazel rod, and then, before the scattered worm- 
cast is too dry, run over the lawn witha ‘wooden roller, 
by adhering to which, the lumps of earth will be carried 
off the short grass. Occasions for this will generally. oc- 
cur every month from March to December. In Novem 
ber, the lawn will require: to be cleared of fallen leaves. 
~The margins of the sward, in contact with ornamental 
walks | and borders, should be trimmed with an edging 
” jroms about four times a year, February, April, June, or 
J uly, and i in the general autumn dressing. | ate , Wy, Avis 
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grounds, is not sufficiently copious to answer for the or- 
dinary waste, from oozing through.the pores of the earth, 

let the bottom and sides of the excavated channel or ba- 
sin be well rammed with clay, eight inches thick at least, 

in order to retain the water; and coarse gravel should be 

aA over the clay three inches thick or more, as well 
to preserve : the elaying, as torender the water clear. 
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1.—General POE ae. anit 


Tur lines of distinction between the Flower Gente, 
the Shrubbery, and the Pleasure Ground, when the de- 
sign is neatly arranged, and well exe cuted, can neithe 
be positively marked, nor constantly o served, ‘in treat- 
ing the subjects, which may seem more “properly to fall 
under one of these heads, than under either of the oth- 
ers. The flowering shrubs: connect the two former. For 
instance, can there be such an exact partition between 
the flower garden and the shrubbery, as would destroy 
their communication, while the plant, which bears the 
beautiful rose, be elongs, in a catalogue of | names, to the 
latter department? Or can we prevent ‘the pleasure 
ground, from running into the flower gard yand shrub- 
ery? so.as scarcely to know where one begins, and the 


‘other ends, so long as a pleasure ground, ith the most 
happy. diversity of lawns, wood, and water, would be i in- 


comple without flowersandshrubs. 

Bet ween the two former, the difference rete ti in the 
proportion, in which the twoclasses are cultivated, | hence 
where a great preponderance of plants without woody 


stems, display their bloom, the characteristicks of'a flow- 
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er garden seen obvious enough. Ifanother spot is almost 
covered with clumps of shrubs, and merely dotted with » 
afew creeping: flowers, it will be termed, without hesita- 
tion, a shrubbery. ‘ 

The most sicntinl point of separation, between a 
flower garden and a pleasure ground, turns on the extent » 
of the place so occupied. . Hence, as the surface to be 

dressed. for pleasure, widens, plats of grass are interpos- 
ed, clumps of shrubs, §c.; and if the limits of the ground 
are yet farther removed, pastured lawns; and groves of 
forest trees, evince that utility and ny of effect may 
harmonize. —. . 

Although even a small piece of, ground cannot be taste- 
fully adorned, without an intermixture of «flowering 
shrubs, some inthe same beds withthe more showy her- 
baceous flowers, and others in small clumps of varied pro- 
portions, yet itis Se aane® to confine whatever relates to 
the planting of shrubs, toa separate: article; as they re- ’ 
quire a coarser culture, exclusively adapted to their dis- 
tinct nature. Hence, while general observations on the 
introduction. of that class of plants, occur in the flower 
garden, every technical particular, respecting them, must 
he sought in the shrubbery or nursery, 


9.-Soil, Situation, and Ground Plan. 


‘Most of the hardy herbaceous flowers, and the devidir 
ous and. evergreen ornamental shrubs, willsucceéd in a 
soil of common good qualities, moderately light and mel- 
low. Negatively the ground should not be “excessively 
strong and clayey; and mere” gravelis very intractable, 
nor should the situation be so low, as to be damp and wet. 
The surfacemay. be level, but if very unequal, should be. 
so artanged, as to male. the inclinations gentle. With” 
regard to the form, either a square, oran oblong ground 
plan, is eligible; and although the shape must be often 
adapted to local circumstances, yet when a garden is 
circumscribed so that the ¢ye at onceembraces the whole, 
it is desirable that it skould be of some regular figure: 

247% 
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‘ fence, babys: vid the domestiy bui 


« 


dwarf stem flowers. In contact with, the s 
_ border, may be either agrass plat, or a gra walk; 
Jatter is most convenient fer approach at all seasons. If 


not iets sp subject to be Hesterredy in win 


im 3.—Fences. ba, Sun 


The flower siriton, which is not designed 
dage to ornamented or este tin round, 
di 


sc io not 


affotd a warm ng bie On pe ae ee trees, or re-_ 
course may be had toa good hedge fence, phd sing 
on a bank, and defended by an outward ditch or a ground 
hedge.. The best outer cheer fence may be formed aia 
of white thora or holly 
For internal fences to afford shade or shelter, to par- 
ticular compartments, yew, holly, laurel, and sor e of the 
other evergreens, are occasionally used. Tn e. 
states the privet would forma neat ‘close’ he e, 


pa: 


4 Stile of laying’ ot epar 
This 1 may vary, with . the : ‘quantity. of satetaags eek the 
object of the cultivator. In the first plac , carry a bor- 
der round the | garden, no where narrower an three or 


_ four feet, except it may be proper to contract its breadth, 


under. ihe windows of the house; or unless there be a 
green hedge, on any, side, rooted in the level of the gar- 
den, ‘which might be expected either to draw the earth, 
or to ‘eficroach. on the small plants, ia which. case flower- 
ing shrubs, in little slips of moulds would do better than 


urrounding 
alk; the 


ithe ground be atall dilated, handsome walks, crossing or 
‘leading to the centre, will also be requisite; let the prin- 
ie tc a be five or six feet in width. ‘The. interior of 
the ga is usually laid out in oblong beds, three or 
four f a. with alleys from twelve ‘to eighteen inch- 
es. The alleys, as well as the main walks, should be laid 
with gravel, or some dry binding materials, and the beds: 


re" e 
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edged with bux. Keep. the edgings neat and regular, 
about two inches in height and breadth, by. clipping them 
once or twice a year, in the inter val from April to Sep- 
tember. 

As the beauties of a flower can only be discerned on a 


near view, the more concentrated the beds are, in rela-. 


tion to the house, and the easier the approach, the great- 
er will be the entertainment, derived from those plants, 
», which in’ the mode of germination, foliation, coming into 
flower, or showing or maturing fruit, or peed vessels, of- 
fer subjects for curious observation, 

A free interspersion of ornamental chive will afford 
variety, and have an agreeable’ effect. 

For the regular beds of a flower department, choice sed 
curious species should be chiefly selected, comprehend- 
ing prime varieties: of the tulip, hyacinth, jonquil,- the 
polyanthus, narcissus, and esteemed kinds. of the narcis- 
sus, the fritillaria, crown imperial, bulbous iris, amarillis, 
ranunculus anemonies, with such other BuLBoUS and 
TUBEROUS ROOTED FLOWERS, as are chiefly prized; like- 


wise of the FIBROUS ROOTED TRIBES, admit the capital 
sorts of the auriculas, polyanthus, carnation, and pink,. 


with the beautiful, among tlie other kinds, enumerated ’ 


in the respective tables of that pens Minune: Biennials, 
and "obs a tet , 


5.—Herbaceous laege: Plait 


Of the numerous nation of flowering plants, we haveat 


present only to treat of the herbaceous tribes, er plants 
of an herb-like nature, differing fromthe woody kinds in 
producing soft stems, which decay annually after having 
borne the flower. The annuals die wholly, stem and 


root, the same year they are raised. The biennials most-’ 


ly decay i in the stem‘the first year; they’ emit a new stem 
the subsequent spring, and perish’ altogether the second 
year. The perennials are renewed, in successive young 
stems, by the vigor of the durable root, for many years. 
Very few of the biennials or perennials retain their stems 
over the first year; on the contrary, the woody plants of 
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various species of biachidasot and tree, are.constituted to 
be permanent, in| the root, stem, and _ branches and sub- 
sist, increasing in size, for a seri \f year “an those | of 
- the strongest stamina, such as thee oak an | chesnut, en- 
_ dure for centuries. ease ihe 
_,. Another point of difference. between. the herbaceous, 
and the woody stemmed flowering. plants, ‘is the general 
inferiour stature and. compass: of the former; but: ee 
‘ ground of distinction is not constant and specifick; fort 
tallest. herbaceous flower surpasses in size the lowest 
tree. The durak ility of the stem is the true criteron of a 


i Separate | nature.» oe 


The herbaceous ovine: anya’ ‘are divided into the 
2 fibrous: rooted, the bulbous, with the tuberous. 
Le mer ate divided into ee biennials Is, 


i) ne ahteee: fading chaplets Bribes year, a are . sown, come into 
flower, .anc id die within the space. of nine months; they 

ust be re-produced from seed, at the anniversary of the 
Baty The seed is generally putinto the ground 
~ in-spring, and proportionally. later for successions within 

the> year. ‘Some of these beautiful. ornaments: of the gar- 

“den ee rish but two or three months, and pass away be- 
fore't he summer; and those of the strongest stamina, do 

not last beyond. autumn. The times of sowing the dif- 

ferent kinds, which ma; ay be extended from February to 

June, later, will be hereafter specified. If tk 
‘edical ecay require. the process for raising them, to he 
. Neons ag repeated, they are attended ue ‘the penular 
anes ntage, of flowering: the same year. 

the annuals are of different temperaments, they are 

SE ipeehardys half-hardy, and tender. 
The : hardy ave sown and raised in the natural ground; 
the ha hardy, or comparatively. tender, are § sown in 2 
temporary hot- bed, to be transplanted; and the “anal 
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ly tender require to pass through two nursery beds, and, 
some of them cannot be raised in perfection, without the. 


assistance of stoyes.. The plants of each temperament, «© 


will be found under separate tables; annexed to each ta- * 
ble is the course of culture, which long professional ex- 

perience has confirmed to be right,’and of which, atten-, 
tion to the original ‘climate of the plant, compared with 

4 Ours, and to the naturalized habits of the plant, where’ 
‘it has acquired any, suggested: the ping the first 

class is that of 


roe 


HARDY ANNUALS. 


This numerous tribe of flowering plants dodier there 
several, that are beautiful and fragrant im the highest de- 
gree, and s some that are merely picturesque, from inter- 
esting. peculiarities i in their mode of growth. 

In this table, as in the others, the genera are arranged 
alphabetically, with the species under their respective 
genus, and varieties under their parent species.. The 
botanical names are first given, then the common En- 
glish names, most generally received, was abe habitudes 
and times of flowering. | 


Tasie l. Hardy Annuals. 


1 Adonis, Pheasant’s-eye, 3 kinds. 14 Clenopodium, Goose foot. 
2 Alcea, Hollyhock, Rosea, Chinese 15 Convolvuius, Bind weed, 7 kinds* 7 


3 Alyssum, Madwort, or Alysson 16 Cucurbita; Gourd, ineluding: the ~ 
4 Amethystea Cerulea, Blue Ame- Pumpkin, Calabash, | ‘Mock Or- 
thystea. ange, &c, ve 

5 Antirrkinum, Snap dragon, or 17 Cucurbita Melopepo, squhane 
Toadflax,, biennial, 4 kinds 18 Cyno lossum, Hound’s tongue i, 
6 Atriplex Rosea, Oraehe, or Red 19 Delphinium, Larkspur, 2 \inds, 
Spinach The common double’ Larkspur 
7 Alitum, Strawberry Blite, 2 icinds me, generally recommended to be 
8 Borago,'Borage, 4 kinds sown in drills or broad east, in 
9 Galendula, Marigold, 4 kinds, ’ the sprng; but the compiler, dis- 
10 Campanula, Bell flower, blue; sents from this opinion, and as 
purple. white this plant, i is impatient of being 
11 Centaurea Cyanus, Purple, red, - removed, the ‘pest. method i 18 tg). 
white, striped. _ sow the ‘seedi in drills, i in the fall, 
Moseltatast Sweet Sultan. “soon after itis ripe, in the place 
Suavecolens, yellow Sultan. where they are to stand, andit 
Adami; Adams i the white, violetand rose olour- 
12 perinihes Stoney wort, major and -ed seed are kept distinct, by 


“yin a planting them in the drills,'a ‘at 
13" Chitadoniueh, Celandine,’ 2 Kinds six inches, pictarice, four, five or 
oh ‘ : & Re 


ey , 
x tty tal 
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six seeds ina spot, when they 40 Psst muller, Sold ean 
all come u g bean 


% 
Hi 


, leave but one ina 
place, thee i willbe beautiful, » 
and the plants arrive at the 


ee er reatest per ection, theymay be- 
0 


diversified, white, rose and. vio- 
~~ Tet coloured alternately. 

20) Dianthus Ghinensis, Indian Pink 

1 Dracocephalum, Dragon’s Head 
22 Echinops, Globe ‘Uhistle. © 
23 Helianthus, Sun fiower, 4° kinds 
24 ‘Hibiscus, Bladder Ketmia. 

25 Hieracium, Hawk weed - 

26 Iberis, Candy tuft, 2 re ae 


27 Impatiens, Balsam, Touch me not | 
28. Lathyrus, Sweet Pea, &e. 4kinds — 


At  Eangoname ecdibagta Se al 


42 Reseda Odorata, Mignonette - 

43 ener Sa and “smooth: 
44 Sain Ses 

45 Scorpiurus, lg 3 S kinds 

46 eae inds: 

47 ‘Tropceolum, Indi mace! »Akinds 
48 Viola Thee eart’ Ss easei4( 


Yighe an ee Oats. Bi he singu- 
larity of this plant consists, in 
_ this, take one of the seed, when 


ripe, and dip it in water, taking 
ras to sees the spiral awns 
ior beard, and afte ‘ey 
rom ‘the “water, of 
‘ surface, when it es 
ee ox three tin 1€S, 


29 Lavatera, Mallow, 3 kinds = ee 
30 Lunaria,’ Honesty) 2 
ig eBls gee Lupine, 7 kinds” 


32 A 

83 Malou, Mallow : 

| Medi OZ Oy Eee including the 
* snai plant, hedge hog plant, &e. 

820 kinds pet 
, ae “Nicotiana,” Tobacco: sae 4 Binds 
36. Nz spc Fennel flower, Love in 

mist, 3 kinds ace. te 


list, may allt ated 3 
tural ground; funomgt afew r of then, 
beings somewhat tender, are also 
bee ~ placed i in ‘Tabled, among the haif- 
37 Nolana Pr ee mS hardy, to have, “occasionally, the ar- 
38 Oenothera, 'Vree Primrose _ ; - \tificial excitement, or protection Pre 
89 Papaver, Poppy, including the quisite for that tribe, which . for 
“Corn POppys as ESE e _ ward: their flowering. Wak 


Se SE " 
oe Some of the : sorts, in py foregoing table, will continue 
_ flowering two or three months, or more; the duration of 
individual | plants, i im many kinds, is much shorter. | Re- 
~ garding this class. collectively, they \ will yield a succes- 
‘sion of flowers, from: May or June, until October oN o-. 
vember, when the latest wholly decay. 
/ Many articles in’ th > catalogue, have a character of 
* positive beauty, exhibiting blossoms: sli ak 
e endered conspicuous by the most d Z 
i. 


“and re 


do 0 entertain the eye... a is 
other r sorts are esteemed for : some sin; ataries i in 
their figure, , foliage, seed-pods, or fruit; or for their fra- 
grance, Fr their ' flower; such 
ag ae one ai ae close > pyramidal gm at 


a 


bay 4" 
a 
‘os - it 4 be %, . 5 
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or red spinach; for the colour of its leaves; strawberry- 
blite, for its strawberry like fruit; yellow balsam, or 
touch-me-not, for its elastick spurting’seed-pods; the cat- 
erpillar plant, hedgehog, and snail plants, for the singulars’ 
forms which the seed-pods display; the palma chiristi, for ” 
its large palmated leaves; and the mignonette, for its emi-» 
nently grateful odour. 

For small or moderate gardens, a selection including: 


“only the more ornamental and curious, should be admit- 


_ ted, taking care not to.crowd the borders, so as'to injure 


‘the lower parts of their stems. “iS 


the general effect. Larger grounds will admit a more 
comprehensive display. 

The great deficiency of bloom in many. of the flow et 5 
gardens, during great part of the season, might be easily 
remedied, and a delightful show of flowers kept up in this 
department, as well as in the pleasure ground, from 


. March to November, by introducing from our woods and 


fields, the beautiful ornaments, with which nature has so 
profusely decked them. There are thousands of flovely 
plants, indigenous to our fields, - ‘swamps, and. woods, 
which if judiciously and carefully introduced, would 
charm the eye, gratify the senses, and fill the void, which, 
in the general, occurs, in our. Sane and pleasure 
grounds. 2 


te oRlbccting Flowering Sut, $e. 


Hardy flowering shrubs. and evergreens, which you 
have in pots, should be protected from frosts, if this was _ 
not done in November or December, by plunging the 
pots up to their rims in the ground, and conenas: them. 
with tan, &c:; allotting them, for this purpose, ‘a dry, 
warm situation, where water is not apt to stand. 

The tender and more curious evergreens, &e. in pots, 
should have the’ protection of fi frames, or ‘occasional cov- 
ering's of mats, &c. insevere weather. 

Protect, also, the Toots of.the choicer kinds, whichave : 
in the open ground, by laying dry mulch or litter round 


Ayr 


7 x d 
ee ¥ 
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Support, also, such new planted shrubs; as require it, 
with stakes, to prevent their helms sojared by the wind... 


8.—Care of Hyacinths, Palips, and, other Bulbous Roots. 


ae Cover ‘hyacinths, tulips, ee other cur ious bulbous 

X ,roots, with mats, or with straw, dry long litter , but it must 
be carefully removed, when the severe weather i is over. 
If old decayed fine tan had, previous tothe commence 4 


ape? Sema 


ment of the severe winter frost: gees placed. over the 
beds ee these bulbs, an iach or on¢ inch and a half deep, 
beat need | not be removed, as it will keep down the weeds 
. in spring, ant also > protect the roots from intense et 
and drought. . if LES pa iy : BE aie Pe 
de, t s A wh —Auriculas. a Mi yi a 
» The best Aipculls in pots ‘sh¢ tal tha well protected 
from, excessive rains, snow, or sharp frosts, w h 
preserve them in ‘strength, to flower, i in great penecton: 
: The choicest varieties of t these plants should always 
be removed in their pots, 2 bout the beginning « of Novem- 
ber, and placed in frames, or ina bed, arched over with 
~ hoops, in a warm dry situation, in the full sun, where 
they can be occasionally covered, when the weather is 
unfavourable; but let the covers be kept constantly off 
:* in the day time, when the weather is mild and dry. 


ge eh TO, —Ranunculuses and Anemones. 


~The beds or frames, i in which are planted your choice 
Kinds of ranunculuses. ‘and anemones, should be’ care- 
fully protected from frost, by laying. tan, earth, or litter 
-round t the ovtside_ of the frames, and carefully ‘covering 
them at nights and in severe weather with glasses or 
with boards, laid lengthwise or Across | the frames, with 
iiacgigngiher ¢ covering on top, but carefully observing 
€ 2 them plenty of air, every day en the. weather 
erably mild; for if too much confine » theyanealt yaw 
up, and be good for. “nothing: | ee ny ye re 
‘Plant ranunculuses: and : anemones in mild, ‘aty, open 
weather, if you bee. ol now out of the ground, and 


- 


“i 
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@iantel fe oce age annie were ‘but into ihe 
ground in October or November, ms 
Choose a dry situation, where the ground i is of a light ‘ 
rich nature, dig it well, break it fine, and form it into 
beds; rake the surface smooth, and the plant the roots 
These roots, after planting, should be protected as above, 
_ from severe frosts and. toe: much wet, either of which 
“would at this: season, materially i injure ‘thems 


at ao —11.—Care of | Carnations. ee 
cee rateck your fine carnations, fat are in a 
from hard frosts, excessive rains, and snow; for notwith- 
standing the plants are hardy enough to stand the winter 
in the ah a, Be it is beter ca to-defend tl them i, : 
weather. A, de 6 


a 


ge E 
, ay of 7 Seape arch ae be 
hoops, also draw mats ove 
er, is severe. | If the pots we 
it oud be. better. tee 


nor jens pliant ‘i. 
Pee when the weath- 


ey 


either fe Baron: the sniaseee off for at an i. or i. 
them up behind. - 
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‘There are. ‘many beautiful and curious flowers, which 
are neither aha with 2 full niet hes oft C 


iy 5 ‘tobe an ae Gear “aticties: a, i pop 

6 aan jamus,. Bastard Saffron, ry 

‘ YP oae "aaah 

9 Amaparthngs: 8 3 kind: age C7 Glieipanthuns: ‘Stock Gilly flower ys 3 
3 Aster, se wort, or Mecak: Mar d x. 


i or ven single ant dou- 

Tr garet, 3 ids; <4 x. e of eac ri ren or twenty 

4 Calendiells ipa kinds pe A sorts és we, 
Bm 
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8 Chrysanthemum, 4 kinds 

vy) Convolvulus, Bindweed, several 

- » sorts 

10 Dianthus Chinensis, China Pink 

11 Geranium, Crane’s bill, 2 kinds 

12 Balsamina, including the impa- 
tiens or Touch me not , 

13 Ipomwa, Scarlet convolyulus 

14 Jacobea 

15 Mirabilis, Marvel of Peru sever- 
al yarieties. All perennial in 
the Green-house 


16 Momordica, Balsam apple, sce | 
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20 hres Winter Cherry, 5 kinds 
21 Polygonum, Persicaria’ 

22 Reseda Odorata, Mignonette © 
23 Ricinus, 3 kinds 

24 Scabiosa, Seabious, 4 kinds — 


25 Sontcio, Groundsel — 


26 Solanum, Night shade 

27 Lycopersecum, Love apple, Me- 
longena, Egg plant ~ 

28 Tagetes Erecta, African Marigold 

29 Tagetes Patula, French Laci i 

30 Trichoranthes, Snake Gourd, 2 


$1 Xerranthemum, Eternal flower, 
2 kinds 


18 Nolana . 82 Zea, Indian Corn, wt a kinds 
19 Ocymum, Basi $3 Zinnia, 5 kinds 

In the above table, some species appear, ‘which os 
been inserted among the hardy annuals. By introduc- 
ing them here, it is indended to intimate, that they are 
rather less hardy, than such as are exclusively found in 
table I. and that if they participate with the comparat ive- 
ly tender, in the advantage of a moderate hot-bed, it 
will mature them sooner. Of this description are the 
ten week stock, Indian pink, Chinese holyhock, &c. 

The duplicate emumerations, commen to tables IT. 
and III. are to indicate that those particular plants are 
allied in nature, tothe extremely tender, and that, al- 

though upon occasion they may be raised by a moderate 
hot-bed, yet it is desirable to give them the general cul- 
ture of the most tender sorts, by which they can be soon- 
er brought to flower in perfection. 

4, number of the exotick annuals from warm climates, 
which are distributed in the different tables, are in reali- 
ty of the same temperament, that is, all positively ten- 
der, although there are grounds for treating them as dis- 
tant in constitution. Thusif the life of a tender exotick 
is so short, that it will reach perfection in our summer, it 
may be cultivated without “a he's and in peat 
sense is hardy. ag 1 
_ We come now to the third class, 


17 Nicotiana, i plant, 4 kinds 


¢) © TENDER ANNUALS. 


The following plants comprehended under te title, 
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are all exoticlk species and varieties. Some of them 
are prized for the exquisite beauty 0 of their flowers, others 
‘for their fine trico) Joured and coloured leaves, a third 
description are cultivated for the curiosity of the fruit, 

or for striking peculiarities, i in the figure of the plant. 
The whole form desirable ornaments for the flower gar- 
den and pleasure ground. They are ositively tenderin * 
constitution, and require the assistance of hot-beds, and — 

_ glass in a ereater degree, than those of the second class, , 
in order to flower in perfection. “Some ‘of ‘the annuals 
may be made biennial, by preserving their vigor in an 
artificial clin mate: thus: ‘the marvel of Peru, taken up in 
October, and preserved from the frost and wet in winter, — 
under fine sand in a dry apartment, and planted in March | 
or April _ in a pot plunged into a hot-bed, will shoot 
strongly, i n a renewed growth, and flower earlier than 
in the prev jous season, in eat excellence, as to a 
that the plant from seed wanted something of per: fection; 
for this Peruvian stranger, although considered. astan- ” 
nual in our gardens, 18) Ses perennial in its native — 


me 


climate. ‘aiken, hes! gies 
rt Taste Hl. Tender Sapa Flowers. sie OP 
1 Ahidognibiics rie of these have | "ground, scatter its seeds,in au- 
q. been noticed in Table I. To  —_ tumn, they will come up abun- 
"bring them to the highest per- —dantly, the) succeeding spring, 
fection, they should be cultivat- ____ in the middle states, 
ed as tender annuals, the three 9 Mimosa Pudica, Huroble | i lant, 
- _ other kinds are really” (Aha _ On’ being touched, the leaves 
2 Browalia, 2 kinds We aes ~ . elose and all bow: “downward. 
3 Calceolaria, Slipper-wort ‘The sensitive plant nly closes 
4 Gomphrena, ab Am:  “itsleaves | 2 iiah) 
white andread | 10 Oe ea Manet of Peru. Aa Rh 
5 Hedysarum, Coe oti: 3 kinds _. the kinds are perennial in the 
6 eh nbare ns Balsam,2 kinds) _ Green-house © 
7 Ipomea Caccinca, Quamoclit a Sbeatan: Nig: Behe Bly 


8 Mesembryanthemum, Ice plant. 12 Melongena, Egg pine, white 
Although this plant is ‘generally fruited, le. fruited, yellow 


- raised by artificial he heat, yet if 13 eros om Brass 
is (| 
allowed to stand in the open : e 
athe,” 


| BIENNIAL: 


he ti 


ND IMPERVECT P PERENNIALS. veges | z 


- The true biennial flowering plants, or such as Me not” 
flower tilt the Ce a year, and then, after producing 


it a ee vg j 


ay 
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seed, die wholly root and stem, are not very numerous. 
Raised fro«: seed in the spring, they shoot up in a tufty 
head of flowers the first year; aid into flower stalks the 
year following, show their bloom, ripen, seed, and perish. 
There are, however, several families treated as bien- 
Nials, although they may be termed imperfect. perennials; 
these have vigour enough in the root, to survive the 
second winter; but the flowers of the third summer, are 
inferiour to those of the preceding, and the plant appears 
to dwindle in the stem, To have a succession of these 
in perfection, it is therefore requisite to raise some sorts 
annually fro “ee and to continue others, in perennial 
re-production y layers, by pipings, by cuttings, or by 
slips of the Sadie shoots of the year, in summer. On 
the other hand, a few biennials have a slender affinity 
with the annuals, by flowering the same year in which 
they are sown; but these few bear a finer bloom the se- 
cond year, and then perish, which makes ‘them true 
‘biennials. The varieties of the imperfect perennials, 
will be found repeated in the fifth table, under the gen- 
erick and specifick names, ya are distinguished by 
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 italieks, in this. 


Tasre lV. ‘Biennials and Iniporpete Perennials. 
1 Agrostema, including the Rose 19 Reseda, Bastard Rocket 


Campions 20° Salvia, ‘Sage, see Shrubberry Ta- 
2 Alcea, Holly-hock, an imperfect ble IV. 
Perennial 21 Scabiosa, Seabious, 2 kinds 


3 Alyssum, Madwovt 
4 Anthyllis, Lady’s finger, searlet 
5 Canterbury, Bells, 2 kinds ~ 


6 Carnation, Dianthus Corenarius 


7 Catananche, Candy Lion’s foot 

8 Cynoglassum, Hound’s tongue 

9 Dianthus Chinensis, China pink 

- 10 Dianthus Deltoides, Common pink 

11. Digitalis, Fox Glove 

12 Hesperis, Rocket 

13 Hormmium. Satiywn, Seedling 
Clary | 

14 Horned Poppy, or Glaucium 

15 fogs Tinctorta, Woad, or Dyer’s 

; od, raised from seed 

16 lias era Arborca. Tree Mallow 

17 Lunaria, Moon Wort, or Honesty 

18 Oenothera,. Tree Primrose, see 
Perennials 


« 


22 Snapdragon Major 
23 Stock, Biennial a variety of the 
Cheiranthus, Brompton Stock; 
_ tall and upright. Red,scarlet, 
purple, w ite, double flowered 

ofeach 

_ Queen Stock, oes and 
be anching, Purple, white, red. 
Twickenham Stock, Jarger 
branching, Common urple, 
Absolute precision in classing 
fiowering plants, according to 
. their relative permanence is 
: impossible; becanse the reput- 
ed periods, at which a plant 
blooms and deeays, are’ not al- 
ways constant, in the same cli- 
mate. Transferred _ to warm 
regions, some plants, that are 
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even annual with US, have be- “tus. Mostl ‘biennial, yet s some- 
‘come perennial; an inverse Ny va times continued after the se-. 
change of constitution. hasbeen — Ps) cond year, by propagati g the © 
noticed under annuals to which double or fine kinds by ley ayers. » 
classa cold sky, not unfirequent- Re ty the middle states, hey. ave 

} ly, reduces, a perennial exotick. perennials 
‘The above specified varieties of 25 Tragop iy peattbeard, 3 kinds, 
the stock are raised constantly incl sie en the Salsafy a 


from seed, ‘as mere Biennials, 26 Verbaseum, Mullein 
because they rarely flower at 27 Wall flower. A variety of the 


all after the second year, and | Cheiranthus. The double sorts 

cannot be propagated by. cut- ave continued by slips and cut- 

_ tings or layers, — tings o Hig pre: shoots, in 
24 Sweet William, Dianthus barba- May and Le 


i PERENNIAL FIBROUS ROOTED FLOWERS. 


The class defined—The perennials. opr thie! ciass, are 
divided from those of the next, only by the character. of 
the root,. and the two races constitute the entire tribe of 
the perennial herbaceous flowers; in all which tribe, af- 
ter the stems have died down to the root, fresh buds ‘are 
produced i in the subsequent spring, in the surviving: root, 
below the surface of the ground; and the same individual 
plant thus renews its annual flower ‘stalks, for a long 
series of years. _ 
~ The definition jibrous gnotodd dee hot OO plants, 
whose roots are in some degree fleshy, provided the ac- 
companiment. of fibres, and the general figure of the root, 
separate it from the tuberous and bulbous classes. ar 

Most of the plants in the fifth table are hardy. —except 
where individuals are marked otherwise, the fibrous-* 
rooted perennials, i in the following table, ar e hardy, and 
will grow freely in the cpen ground. The methods of 
propagation, with the ae course of culties will be 
‘subjoined. f 

Some eae require a secutita: treatment, as , noticed 


in the table. — ee ike f 
TABLE ve ‘Fibrous-rooted Perennial. 
i Acanthus, Bears peck, 3 Seinds ous, ae 


2 Achillea, Millfoil or iad 16 4 Acorus - Calamniee, gwrekt Rush, 
kinds . American and European, 2.kinds 
3 Aconitum, Wolfs-bane or. ‘Monk’s- the American is the strongest — 
hood, 10 kinds—Deadly cael 5 Actuca, Herb pipstentes, 3 kintls 
ot * 
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6 Adonis Vernalis, Vernal Adonis 
7 Agrimonia, Agrimony, 2 kinds 
8 Agrostemma, Rose Campion. 
‘When this plant is double, it is 
continued by offsets 
9 Agrostemma, Flos Joyis, Flower 
of Joye — 
Ajuga, Bugle, 3 kinds 
Alcvea, Holly-hock, 3 kinds. The 
Holly-hock is propagated by 
seeds, sown, about the middle of 
April, in drills of light earth, and 
covered to the depth of half an 
inch. After the plants have put 
out -six, or eight leaves, they 
should be transplanted i into nur- 
sery beds, receiving repeated 
waterings, until they have taken 
root, let them be finally trans- 
planted in October 
12 Alchemilla, Lady’s Mantle 5 kinds 
13 Aletris 
14 Althea, Marsh Mallow: 
15 Alyssum, Madwort, 8 kinds 
16 Anchusa, Bugilass, 2 kinds 
17 Ancthum, including I reunel 
18 Angelica 
19 Anthemis, C hamomile, single and 
double 
20 Anthericum, Spider wort, 2 kinds 
21 Antirrhinum, Snap-dragon, 7 
» kinds 
22 Apacynum, Dogs-bone 
23 Aguitegia, Columbine. The best 
/»-soyt is the treble nectariumed 
variegated. The seed should be 
sownina nursery bed, in autumn; 
for when not put into the ground 
till spring, they will remain a 
whole year before they germinate, 


10 
11 


In the May after they have ap-. 


-peared, they will be strong 
enough to transplant to a second 
nursery bed. In the subsequent 
autumn remove them finally, 
and they will flewer the follew- 
img year 

24 Arabis, Mouse ear 

25 Arenaria, Sand wort 

26 Aretia - 

27 Aristolachia, Birthwort, includ- 
ing the snake-root, 2 kinds 

28 Ar) nica, 2 kinds 

29 Artemisia, Mugwort, Southern 
Wood and Wormwood, 7 kinds 

80 Ar i Wake Robin, 6 kinds 
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31 Arundo, Reed,3 kinds 

32 Asarum, Asarabacca, 3 kinds 

33 Asclepias, Swa wort 4 kinds 
34 eres Woodroof, cceheprate- 


35 Asphodelus, King’s spear 

36 Asplenium, Spee 6 kinds 

37 Aster, Starwort, 41 kinds. 

38 Astragalus, Milk etch, 5 kinds 

39 Astrantia, Black Master ner 2 
kinds 

40 Athamanta, Seta 

41 Atropa, Deadiy night shade, in- 
cluding the Mandrake i 

42 Bellis, The Daisy, 4 kinds 

43 Betonica, Betony,: 5 kinds 

44 Borago, Boroge ~ 

45 Bryonia, Briony 

46 Buphthalmum, Ox eye, 3 kinds 

47 Beupleurum, Hare’s ear 

48 Butomus, Flowering Rush 3kinds 

49 Cacaiia, Colt’s foot, 3 kinds 


' 50 Calla, Wake Robip, or. cthopian- 


Arum 

51 Caltha Palustris, Marsh “Marigold. 
_ Requires a moist soil, and shady 
situation 


52 Campanula, Bell flowers includ-~ 


ing Canterbury Bells, | 

53 Cardamine, 
kinds — _ 

54 Carduus; Thistle, 2 kinds 

55 Cassia Maryiandica 10 kinds 

56 Centaurea, Candia Lion’s foot 

57. Cerastium, Mouse ear, 4 kinds 

58 Cherophyllum, Wild Cheryil, 2 
kinds 

59 Cheiranthus, Wall flower, yel-- 
low, double yellow, bloody wali 
flower, double bloody and white. 
The roots are perennial, and the 
“stems rather woody and lasting, 
than herbaceous; yet the flowers 
degenerate, so that it is proper 
to raise a supply every year. 
For Stock, see ‘fable IV. 

60 Chelidonium, Celandine, 2 kinds 

61 Chelone, 3 kinds — 

62 Chrysanthemum, Corn Marigold, 
5 kinds 


10 kinds ~ 
Gi ay Smock, 3 


63 Chrysocoma, Goldylocks, 2 kinds 


64 Chr ysosplenium, Saxifrage, 2 
kinds ; 

65 Circwa, Enchanters’ Night-shade, 
3 kinds 


66 Clinopodium, Field Basil, 2 kinds 
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67 Collinsonia 
68 Clypeola, Treacle Mustard 


69 Comara, Marsh’ Cinqnefoil “ a 


70 Convallaria, Lily of the ‘Valley, 


white; double white, red flower- 
ed; multiflora, or many flower- 
ed Solomon’s seal, with 4 other 
kinds wich 

71 Convolvulus Bindweec 4 kinds 

72 Coynza, Flea bone 4 

73 Coreopsis, Tickseeded Sunflower, 
6 kinds 

74 Cornus, Corel or ‘Doghery: 2 
kinds 

75 Cortusa’ Bear's | ear Sanicle, 2 
kinds | ” 

‘76 Cotyledon, Navelwort _ 

77 Crambe Mar. ‘itima, Sea -eabbage, 
the stalks divide into fine heads 
of flowers, see Kitchen Garden 

78 Chrithmum, — ‘Samphire; - - Sea © 
pate a must. be. sown in a 

ror stony p! lace — 

79 Cra dlaria, Rattlewort 

80 Cucumber, Spurting; Blows the 
first yeay; the root is perennial, 
and will send up stalks for ten 
years successively, although the 
seed, in the seed shops is. ‘dono- 
minated, annual. The lists, in 


most professional. ‘works, tend 
_ to perpetuate this mistake, which — 


the authors might have avoided, 
_ had they. consulted the Hortus 
 Rewensis 

$1 Cyclamen, Sow bread,. see Tae 

.. ble Vi 

82 Cynoglossum, gound’s tongue, 3 
kinds | 

83 Datisca, Bastard Hemp 

$4 Dentaria, Toothwort 8 kinds 

85 Dianthus, Pink, Carnation 
Clove gilliflower, Sweet Wil- 

_ liam, upwards of 20 varieties 

86 Dictamnus, White Dittany 

$7 Digitalis, Fox Glove, 5 Inds 

88 Dipsacus, easel, Fuller’s and 
Wild 

89 Dedecatheon Meadia, American 
Cowslip 


90 Doronicum, Leopard’s. bane, A. 


kinds — 
91 Draba, ‘Whitlowgrass, S kinds 
92 ah erie ie Dragon’s head, 
_5 kinds Beate 
93 Dryas main! 
94 Reninops: Globe ‘Thistle 
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95 Echium vulgare, Viper’sB ue 
(96 Epilobium, Wilsow Herb,7 kinds: 
97 Epimedium, Alpine Barrenwort 
98 Equisetum Hyemale, Winter 
horse tail 
99 Eyigeron, Flea bane, 3 yi 
100 Erinus Alpine 
101 Eryngium, Sea Holly, 7 ania, 
102 Erystnitengg Winter Cress, single 
and double “yellow 
103 Eupatore tum, ‘Hemp Apvimony, 
8kinds |. 
104: Euphorbia, Spur ge, 2 kinds 
105 Fennula, Fennel giant, 3 kinds ~ 
106 Fragaria, Strawberry, see Fruit 
Garden, page, 160. 
107 Fr ankend, Sea Heath, 2 kinds 
108. Fumaria. Fumitory,, 3 kinds 
109 Galega, Goat's Rue, 2 kinds. 
110 Galium, Ladies Bedstraw, 5 
‘111, Gaura, Virginia Loose-strife. 
112 Gentiana, Geuitian, 7 kinds 
113 Geranium, Crane’s bill. There 
- are above 80 kinds. The Afri- 
ean sorts are raised i in a moder- 
ate hot bed. Lo preserve them 
: through the neces itey, requine 
pre tex tion from fr ty but arti- ih 
- ficial heat is eR th ey 
‘should be frequently watered, a 
‘little, at a time, and their dead | 
“Yeaves, pulled of. They must 
» not stand under the shade: of 
other plants. 


ee 


¥ 


ace Aveus, or Herb “Burnet. ‘* we 


4 kands ( 
115 Glechema, Ground Ivy — 
116 Globularia, Globe Daisy, 2 kinds | 
117 Glycyrrhiza, Liquorice 9 — 
118 Gnaphaliam. avenlasiee: 

kinds | 8 ya 
129 Gundelia, 2 kinds. 

119 Gyps aaah kinds. Moat 
120 Hedysarum, Saint Foin; includ- 
ing Onabrychis and French ho- 
neysuckle, 4 kinds 
121 Helenium, Bastard Sunflower, 

2 kinds 
(122 Helianthus, Salatower, “several 

kinds; for _tuberous-rooted, see 

table VI. 

123 Heleborus, Bear’s Foot, 4 kinds 
124 Helonias; 2 kinds 
125 Hemerocallis, Day Lily, or tet 

_ Aspodel, 3 kinds 
126. Hesperis, Rocket,2 kinds 
127 Henchera, Amencan St 


sy 


§ 


iy 
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128 Hibiscus Palustris, Marsh Hi- 
biscus 

129 Hier acium, Hawk- weed, 4 kinds 

130. Hifpocrepsis, Horse-shoe vetch 

131 oleae Hop—male and fe- 


132 Hydrastis, Yellow Reot 
133 Hydrophyllum, Water leaf 
134 Hycsoyamus, Henbane 
135 Hypiercum, St John’s wort— 
see Shrubbetry 
136 Hypoxis, Canadien Star of 
Bethlehem 
137 Iberis, Candy tuft 
1388 Imperatoria Master wort 
139 Inula, Elecampane, 4 kinds 
140 Iris, Fleur de lis, 18 kinds— 
Bulbous, Iries, see table VI. 
141 Lamium, Archangle or Dead 
Nettle, 3 kinds 
142 Laserpitium, Laser wort 3 kinds 
143 Lathyrum, Everlasting Pea, 6 
kinds 
144 Lovatera arborca, ‘Tree like 
mallow 
145 Leontodon Aureum, Golden dan- 
-delion 
146 Leonurus, Lion’s Tail 
147 Lepidium, Dittander 
148 Ligusticum, Lovage 
149 Linum Perenne, Perennial Sibe- 
-yian Flax — 
150 Lithospermum, 
kinds 
151 Lobelia, Cardinal Flower,2Kinds 
152 Lotus, Bird’s Foot ‘Trefoil, 4 
kinds 
153 Lunaria, Perennial Moonwort; 
2 kinds 
254 awines Perennis, Ferennial 
e 
155 Lisle 6 kinds, scarlet, &c. 
very beautiful 
156 Li eras Water Horehound; 2 
<in 
157 Lysimachiu, Loose . Strife, ‘6 
kinds 
Eo Lythrum, Willow herb, 2 kinds 
129 Malva, Mallow, 2 kinds 
160 Marubium, Horebound, 3 kinds 
161 Matricaria, Feverfew, 4 varieties 
162 Medigago. Snail Vrefoil, 3 kinds 
163 Melissa, Balm, 5 kinds 
164 Melitis, Bastard Baun, 2 kinds 
165 Mentha, Mint; including Ber- 
gamol, peppermint and penny- 


Gromwell, 3 
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xoyal, 13 kinds 


166 Mercurialis, Dog's Meleary. 

167 Mimulus, Monk y Flower, kinds 

168 Monarda, Lion’s "Tail 5 kinds 

169 Napa. 

170 Nepeta, Catmint, 6 kinds 

171 Nymphea, Water Lily, 4 kinds 

172 Oenothera, Tree Primrose, 2 

kinds 

173 Gnorlea “Sensibilis, 
» Ferm 

174 Onosma, 2 kinds — 

175 Ophioglossum, Adder’s tongue 


Sensitive 


176 abe ys. Twy Blade Orchis—see 


ble VI. 

177 Orient Origanum or Marjo- 
yum, 5 kinds 

178 Orobus, Bitter Vetch, 4 kinds 

179 Osmunda, Moonwort eal, 5 
kinds 

180 Othonna, Riewart “s 

181 Oxalis, Mi SOR ISERE Tats kinds 

182 Panax, Ginseng = 

183 Papaver, Poppy, 2 kinds 

184 Paris, Truelove _ 

185 Parthenium integrifolium, En- 
tire leaves Fevertew 

186 Peltaria, Garlick Peltaria 

187 Peucedanum, Hog’s Fennel 

188 Phalaris, Canary Grass- : 

189 Phlomis, Jerusalem Sage—see 
table VI, and Shrubbery, table 
Il. 

190 Phlox, Bastard Lychnis, 7 kinds 

191 Physolis, Alkekengi or Winter 
Cherry 

192 Phyteuann: Horn Rampion, 3 
kinds 

193 Phytolacca, American, Night- 
shade, or poke 

194 Pimpznella, Burnet Saxifrage, 
3 kinds 

195 Plantago, Plantain, 7 kinds 

196 Plumbago, Leadwort 

197 Podophyllum, Duck’s Foot or 
May Apple 

198 ee Greek Valerian $ 


199 Polyzonur, Bistort or Snake 
weed 4 kinds 

200 Polymnia, 2 kinds 

201 Hol pode Polypody Fern, 33 
kinds 

202 Potentilla, Cinque Foil, 9 kinds 

203 Poterium, Burnet, 2 kine 

204 Prenanthes Purpureus, purple 


Prenanthes 
205 Primula, Primrose, upwards of’ 
3 kinds 
206 Primula Auricula, Auriewlate 
| great variety; some exquisitely 
» beautifil 
207 Prunella, Selfheal, 3 kinds 
208 Pteris, Brakes, or ‘Fern, 2 kinds 
209 Pulmonaria, Lungwort, 4 Ainds 
210 Pyrola, nite green, 3 kinds 
212 Ranunculus, or “Crowfoot—see 
table VI. 
212 Rheum, Rehubarb, 4 gids: 
213 Rhexia, Virginian 
214 Reseda, Mignonette, o's a 
215 Rhodiola, Rose Root ©” 
216 Rubia, Madder, 2 kinds 
217 Rubus, Bramble ¢ or ‘Cloudberry, 
2 a Rommel ft 
218 Rudbeckia, American, Sunfiow- 
er 5 kinds — 
219 Rumex, including Dock. and 
Sorrel, 8 kinds 
220 Salvia, Sage and Clary—see 
Shrubbery. table IV. 
221 Samolus Valerandi, Round leav- 
ed Water Pempernel ~~ 
222 Sambucus Ebulus, Dwarf Elder 
223 Sanguinaria Bloodwort') 
224 Sanguisorba, Burnet Saxitraze 
ee SS, ir vom 
225 Sanicula, Sanicle, 2 kinds < 
226 Saponaria, Soapwort 8 kinds 
227 Sarracenia, Side Saddle’ flower 
228 Sauruius, Llzard’s Tale” 
229 Satyrium, Lizard Orchis 
230 Saxifraga, Saxifrage, 21-kinds 
231 Seabiosa, Scabious, 9 kinds 
232: Scandia, Myrrh — ae 
233 Scornozera i 
234 Scrophularia, Figwort, 6 kinds 
235 Scutellaria, ‘Melmet Flower, , 4 
kinds. . 

236 Sedum, House leek 10 kinds. 
237 Sempervivum, 'Live-ever or 
_ Greater house Jeek, 4 kinds _ 
238 Senecio, Groundsel, 4kinds 
239 Ser ag Bastard ‘Helebore, 6 

kinds 


240 Serratula, Saw Ryort. 5 toads 
241 Stbaldia Pisin ia 

- Sabaldia 
242 Sibthorpia, Cornish M 
243 Sideritis, ron wort, 
244 Silene, Viscous 
Catehfly, 5 kinds: 
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= S67 Bpfoliams ‘Trefoil; i 


ki \ 
Campion or 


oe ai Ol Regs APE { AB APA... | a Muy. \, 


245 Silphium, Bastard Chiysanthe- 


sige mum. 4 kinds — 
246 Solidago, Golden Rod, re kinds 
ad7 Sophora, 2 kinds 
248 Spigelia, Prgpisced or 
prass 
249 Spircea, 5 kinds 
250 Stachys, Base Horehound, 4 kinds 
251 Statice, Thrift ar Sea. Pink, 5 
kinds.) } 
252 Stipa, Feather Grass, 2 kinds 
258 cap tia Perennis, Marsh Gen- 


. 254 Simpy, Conifrey—see ta- 


255 Doe reeriane 2 weal 


256 Tanacetum, Tansey, 3 kinds 


257 Telephium, Orpine » — 
258 Teucrium, Germander, 9 kinds, 
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‘kinds 
260. Thapsia, Deadly Carrot 
261 Tiarella, American Saniele | 


262° Tormentilla, 2 kinds 


263 Trachelium, Throat wort 

264 Tradescantia, Virginian. ea 
wort, 6 varieties |) 5 

265 Trichomanes, Hare’s Foot F 

266 ee WA ie ri woe Winte: 


on a 


bg ae 


including 


white elover, 14 kinds 
268 Trillium, ‘American. - oto 
Sata aS 46 ck 
269 Triosteum, Fever root 


270 Trallius, Globe Flower, 2 kine 
Mustard, 2 


271 Turritis, Tower 
kinds 

272 Tussilago, Colt’s Foot, 4 kinds 

273 Uptica, Nettle, 3: kinds Hes 
274 Uvularia, 5 kinds 


275 Valantia or uciata, Cross wort” 


276 Valeriana, Valerian 7 kinds 
277 Me en, White — Hellebore, 


278 Tei Mri, pitiein 6 kinds 
279 Ver rbena, Vervain, 4 kinds 

280° Veronica, Speedwell, 20 kinds 
281 Vetch, 4ikimds | 

282 Viold, Violet, 14 kinds 


ae 


285 Viola Tricolor, Three coloured _ 


\wiolet 
284 Winter Aconite—See Hellelo- 


s, table V 


ru < 
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BULBOUS AND Since Shc oe Er 


“The perennial fowcrue plants, which remain to be 
treated of, consists of those with bulbous, and impee with 
tuberous roots. 

Bulbous and tuberous-rooted flowers defined—Regard- 
ing those distmctions alone, on which something prac- 
tical depends, we do not find any thing in the nature of 
bulbous-rooted flowers, compared with the tuberous, 
which should divide one from the other, in a catalogue 
for horticultural purposes. We consider the distinc- 
tion between these and the fibrous rooted perennials, 
to turn on this question. Can the root, whatever be 
its shape, be treated like the well known bulbs? As 
‘soon as the herb, or extant part of the plant, dacays, 
can the root be taken up, and during a considerable 
interval, be kept out of the ground in a dry state, as 
though it were a large seed, without destroying « or effec- 
ting the dormant principle of vegetation and the power 
of regeneration? If it can, it is not of the nature tech- 
nically intended by Jfibrous-rooted, and if not bulbous in 
shape, is connected in constitution with the bulbous tribe. 

- In conformity with the definition’ of Linneus, a bulb 
may be explained to be an embryo plant, enclosed with- 
in an hypernaculum, or winter-lodge, produced upon the 
root by the descent oj the stem, carrying down with it 
vegetable rudiments, derived from the dissolved herb. 

The bulb is therefore a species of bud under ground, and 
as the gemmece or proper buds on trees, consists in the in- 
terior part of a number of small imbricated scales, to 
defend the embryo - vegetable from cold and adverse 
weather, till spring, so the outer part of the bulb, or bud 
on the root, is merely the coat to the rudiment of a future 
shoot. Wudernioath this is found an alburnous substance, 
which forms the greatest part of the future stem. The 
bulb also performs the office of a true root, as the recep- 
_ tacle, in which concrete sap is hoarded up for the nour- 
ishment of the embryo germ during winter. At the 
lower part of the bulb, may be observed a fleshy knob, 
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whence proceed a numberof fibres... This knob with 


the pendent fibres, is the true root or vehicle of nour- hes 


ishment to the Pants the part above being only the. 
dle ofanewstem. After the bulb has repaired the OSs 
Fe stem a limited Harmber of times, at kab sabi but 


ty 


bs 
s 


there is a congeries GE. base, to: one. , root. "Blubs are- 
mostly round or oval at the bog enn. be ei turbinated 
point upwards. 

As tuber signifies a dicot or venues ve so the distin. 
guishing marks of a tuberous root, compared with a 
bulb, reside in little nregular | pr ‘otuberances. The | 
mass of which the tubers are a continuation, is general- 
ly solid and fleshy, though some ‘tuberous . roots are 
tunicated. In some species, the principal knobbed mass 
is small and irregular, as the root of the anemone: other 


roots consist of small oblong tubers, connected into a + 


head at top and diverging below, as in the ranunculus; 


another sort are small, oblong, and. painted, asthe tubers _ 


of the dens canis, Or dog? s-tooth; those of a fourth de-— 
scription, are larger and less irregular, oblong—round- 
ish—the shape ofa few approaching to that ofa ‘bulb, 
as in the bulbo-tuberous varieties of ‘the iris; some plants 
have single large bulbo-tubers, in others a number: are 
found adhering to one root. 

The plants comprehended in the table, ee in suc- 
cession, from an early stage in spring to a late period 
in autumn; the bulbs especially will contribute to main-- 
tain a successive blow from J anuary or February, to be 
tober, and not. unfrequently till N ovember. | Pat 


> 
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_A part or the whole of the roots may. be occasionally 
re- planted in new prepared beds, soon in the same sea- 
son} OF the planting may be deferred three months or 
more; as in the dormant state, which follows the decay 
of the stem, theyadmit of being kept several months out 
of the ground, and having been dried and cleaned, may 
be housed accordingly, till the planting season in au- 
tumn, which extends from the middle of September to 
the middle cf November; this is the season in which 
these roots should’ be planted, when intended for full 
- flowering the following year; or a portion may be retain- 

ed, for early spring planting in February or beginning 
of March, either with the design of having a succession- 
al bloom: or particular sorts, for because there may not 


aly be beds ready in autumn, to receive them; but these 


should be planted early in spring, that. ack may, flower 
the same year in tolerable vigour. 

Autumnal bulbs described.—There is a sinaill tribe de- 
nominated autumnal bulbs, from their flowering only i in 
autumn, about, September and October, or later; ‘Yising 
with a naked or leafless stem. When the flowers de- 
cline, the leaves in most sorts spring, and these will 
flourish till April, May, or June following, then dceay; 
‘and conformably to the direction for the general bulbs, 
they decay of the leaf in these, is the proper time; for 
‘removing these sorts, when it is necessary either to se- 
parate the off-sets, or to re-plant the parent bulb in a 
new prepared bed, in June, July, or August, for flower- 
ing the same season,in autumn. These peculiar sorts, 
besides being included in the table which follows, are 
classed distinctly at the end of it. ie 


Tase. VI. Bulbous and Puberotle nectar F. Dern: 
_ The plants marked F’, should be se for De. win- 
ter, in a frame or green-house. Ba es, 


1 Adoxa _Masclatltina, Tuberous 3 Amaryllis lutea, Yellow amaryllis 
Moschatel fae F. Atamasco _ 
2 Allium, Maly, 5 kinds Lily 


tt Lily, 10 ieindanin’ Ve 
23 Limadorum tino Taber : 
4 is-rooted Limodorum | Pa 


gauss kinds = sats > 
rei: ae Tazetta, F. Poly: us " 


4 Anemone hortensis, ¥F.. Ga te 
i ie Ae He 
oa hs Bulova * 


ty i Mae 


ads * ¥ i By [ é 
pate Star of Bethlehem, 

Bed» ‘ , 
Oxalis viola acea, Purple Oxalis ai 
.Peeonia, Peony, 5 kinds bs 
31 Pancratium’ shins Si F, Sea 


Satfron UN 
—" Meshavicr” fae ig ) 
oy ag 7 <: 2 id ee 

ay Vir imia ites 


Beet pe: x 


ther kinds Lg * 
y 


Fuma os se ay 
14 t Galant ee ihikdia, Stave oe 
Ls — »\, Autumnalis, ‘Autumnal do, _ 


oS os . 
pitulation oh ee 
Peeainen, 

4 Le vay 

5 Narcissu. 


y 


s, hyacin ths, “bulbous-in -iris, 
pe eee narcissuses 
or any other k inds of bardy bulboi 
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soon as the weather will permit. Mild dry weather 
should be chosen for planting these, and all other kinds 
of bulbous roots, and see that the ground icant too wet- 


13. —Flowers to blow 4 m the House and én. wie ot-beds. ‘3 


- Hyacinths, early dwarf tulips, &c. may now be set 
upon bulb glasses of water, for blowing in the apartments 
of the house, or plunged into hot- beds. — 

Plant also various sorts of bulbous and tuberous flower 

roots in pots, for blowing in the house; plant the roots 
just over their crowns, place the pots near a window, and 
when the roots begin to shoot, og them co wa- 


ie terings. i 


‘ ‘ 


Bulbous, tuberous, and fibrous rooted eeaeiel flow- 
_ ers, if planted in pots, and now placed in a hot-bed, &c. 
will shoot and flower early, without much trouble, only 
_ to water them occasionally. Pots of roses. dwarf almonds, 
double blossom cherry, peach, &c. may also be Pal 
in the forcing houses for early bloom. cor: 


4.—Care of Perennial Fibrous-rooted Planter in i 


ae wall-flowers, double stocks, double sweet-wil- 
liams, and any other of the choicer kinds of perennial 
plants i in pots, should be well secured from severe frosts. 
Take care also of all other choicer kinds of fibrous- 
rooted perennial plants in general, which are in pots, to 


secure them from the frosts, such as the double rose. 


‘i campion; double scarlet lychnis, &c. 


mite. are O15: —Seedling aes 
Boxes or pots of < any ¢ oice kinds of seedling flowers, 


. ghouldibe covered i in fros y weaiien, ‘with mats, frames, 


* &e. 

‘Also, beds of the more curious sorts of seedling flowers 
in the common ground, should be covered i in hard frosts, 
with mats or dry flops. litter. tia 

a “ a 44 C Wears Fa } ay 


em 


ily SUM. A al ai OC tam, MM lll ih lla ag 0 


‘") ig 


rims in the te ob ets cov meat 
trees or dry litter; place them in a wal 
where water is not a t to’ stand. bik Pe hae i ae: 
Protect also the e root: of th ici ot ofnew wa We, 
ed flowering shrubs an nd € evergreens from frost. This is. 
done by aying. dry. mulch y litter on the surface of the 
ere fii rou. ne. the lower Lie of the'stem of each, 


yor y ple unt a 
“a aia Me rar 5 t 
the oath pec where smart pasa 


7S so male ger oh such 
} neces plan ¢ 


worthy oh ot ration. 
Hedges of the various Icinds o 
eech, elm, privet, ¥ 
| planted. ake and repair gr: 
such as ipsa made i in es eat ¢ 


> 
4 
rl 


| . hoed, cleaned from weeds, and neatly : raked. heD 


a 
aa we te 


y * ; y ; ey + hg : 
: a, gxGe F . E ty 
2 FF ME, : 4 ae yf a * de ks: hp ~ i 


| ; } es Fs ‘ " hot s 4 ee a a ee cee tee oh oe a 
asic. FOR FEBRUARY. sein 


ae 

} ex <>. we voy 

A A at ” ps i fi pe 4 Bie Dad hy 

¥ ‘ : v4 i ie NY mote & peas ee ra 
4 y, vey "> a HE PS cingtRE np i 
nf z —_—-_——— al os ee te, Ae fe oe : Ree 
3 Ma Hi 3k re emia tee ne vigeen, 9, aos 
F hie Pe 


, vi aabpens and Dig Borders, Beds, 4 vf 
Ir any borders, beds, &c. were not dug last autumn, 
whenever: the, weather will permit, let them e = ed 


2,—H lardy: Annual Flower Seeds, 1 ne ’ % 


Towards the latter end of this month, you may sow 
many sorts of hardy annual flower. seeds, in licen 
parts of the garden, borders, &e. : 

The sorts proper to be sown at this time, are Jarl § 


our, 


af figs adonis, scarlet. peas, sweet scented pea, Tangier 


peas, candy tuft, dwarf lychnis, Venus’ looking-glass, 


_. Venus’ navel wort, Lobel’s cath-fly, dwarf poppy, nigel- 
la, oriental. mallow, lavatera, hawk-weed, annual sun- 


flower, with many others—see’ catalogue, J january, page 
277. Some of these, if sown now, will flower much bet- 


-, ter, than ifsown at a later period, particularly the lark- 
> spur, flos adonis, and the flowering peas. They must be 


_ “all sown, where they are to remain, as they do net bear 
. transplanting. | The small seed may be thinned to about 


towards the en d of the month, plant out th 


two inches apart, and covered about one quarter, of an 


+ inch with earth; the peas covered about one inch. These 


last. and the sunflower, to be allowed sufficient TOOT, is 


-8.Plant ‘Hardy Fibrous- rooted Perennials. ae 


“Tf the weather. is mild and open, and the oe dey, 
ie b- 


4 PA & 
; . sage 
wi 
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im: 
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es 


Bret saat capeeetie tie jials,such as lobe lugs’ im ee 
, polyant uses, primroses Lew ty f 

dou e cham mile, thrift, &c. “Also, Me 
ate carnations, pinks, sweet-wil- he ee 
rca realeutnes Curt yu ‘y bells, fox gloves, BOB, i 
. ri te 


hocks, &c. a ae ee 

In planting ‘the wpetanty or ‘anyjother sorts, particularly , 
at aunihp ands tua ching ni yf ut their roots 
dispose them in uch spilthat’ ther 


gular ‘bloom du 


theffowering season. % : 


C) ies sand mats, pe 6 i 
107 ‘ongly; but th 


pots, wid d = 
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— te eg as 
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all danger from frosts is over, the pots. may be taken out 

- of the frames, and placed where they may have the morn- 
ing sun till 10 o’clock, and the afternoon sun after five, 
during the remainder of the summer — ~The mi id-day sun 
» must be carefuliy guarded against, as it oul destroy 
the plants, Z 
Snails and slugs being’ “fond of these plants, whi ‘ist i ina 
eee, state, asia y to ae hae ee under the 


eae on an ‘ach j in eee eek when the epee or 
* slugs approach the prickly hairs will vag thew, and 
“© protect the young plants from their ravages 
they: would be eaten up in a few hours. 


ne 7.—Tender Annual Soe . ‘ a : 


The latter end of this month will be ¢ a suitable t ime, to 
_ prepare for sowing many . kinds of tender annua s; such 
as the fine kinds of double balsams, tricolors, ice pla 
- Browalias, ensitive plant, Tpomea Quamoclit, BS , 
For this. purpose, provide some new -borse-dung, Tet it 
be thrown up in a heap, and remain for eight or ‘ten days, 
‘when it will answer to make the bed; the dung should be 
spread about three feet thick, and the bed made as di- 
rected in Kitchen Garden, page 8, N 0. 5, and treated as 
» there directed. 
__The seed may be sown in drills, eden ay "ete: 
a »and covered about one quarter of an inch, with light rich 
Jearth. But if-you intend to sow them 1 in “pots, and have 
ie ie conyenienre of tanner’s bark, Jay on eight or ‘nine 
ne es, or a foot deep of it, all over the bed, in the place 
Of the earth, to plunge your pots. therein, i in which « Pe 
“two. and an half feet of dung will be sufficient. ne 
: After the plants appear above ground, ‘treat “thers ae 
' iesiaeer x melons and cucumbers, Kiteben Garden, 
page. Art ‘there i is room in the hot-bed of melons and 
cucumbers, they may be placed therein. For the contin- 
. uation of the requisite care, see March and April. 
ry ¥ 
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acinths, carnations, and pinks advance, tie their flower 
stems to neat sticks, stuck into the pots for that purpose. 
Pots of roses, honeysuckles, jasamines, double flower- 
ing almonds, cherries, peaches, and thorns, also any oth- 
' er early flowering and desirable plants, may be forced in 
the same manner. CASES Ee. Lamp 
Southern States. ni yer 
In the southern states, annual, biennial, and perennial 
flower seeds may be sown in this month. It isalsoa 
suitable time to transplant the various kinds of fibrous- 
rooted flowering plants, to plant out into the pleasure 
erounds, all kinds of deciduous trees, flowering and or- 
-namental shrubs, and, in short, to perform all the works 
directed in the pages of this or next month, in the differ- 
entdepartments. _, ee 


Sy 
EON 6 he 
f Bick rad RN ee : 
du 4 i j - : x Y f i ieee : 
Ree ahs dant r ig es Cia ane Ngee ht aie 


“FOR MARCH, 


Teay , yar we 


———— 


0 1 Hyaecinths and Tulips. 
'.. ‘Tue choice hyacinths and tulips will still require simi- 
_ lar attention, to that directed last month; they may now 


be covered, in frosty weather, with mats supported by 


hoops. ‘Should any of the leaves of the tulips be canker- 
ed, cut the part out with a knife, and expose the wound- 
ed part to the sun and air; it will soon heal; a fine dry day 
should be chosen for this purpose. | Loosen the earth of 
the beds tothe depth oftwoinches. = = 


ae 


. 
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‘Cini’ your ‘ahethian to these p 
last month. Finish 
monie Pe) whic 


het have ey of ped 
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‘ee ed. against v wet and 
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Bethele 
ic, We. ground, 
ble) as ‘hey wil Dewgreally 


’ 


was ie 


plant ‘them as S000 as p pol 
Ww akened. Bink oe unenens | 


“Your auriculas i in pots, aioe ‘be pr rotecte ‘from cold 
| rains or cutting winds, but Jet them have the free air ine 
mild days, and if the pots are dry, refresh them with a i 
“little water occasionally. Pick off all exterior decayed . 
poe end rewoye about one ee via surface of 

: ig ith compost No. 1, d 
E-sets which ap- 
may be talcen ats, at 


eae comme or the 
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may be well incorporated, and have the benefit of the 
frosts. Earlyin March, gather it into a round heap to 
drain, and when sufficiently dry, oa it through + a coarse 
screen or sieve. 
_ The pots made use of to plant these into in thes spring, 
should be ten inches wide at the top, five at bottom, and 
eight deep, witha holeof an inch diameter at the bottom. 

In all cases the hole at the bottom of pots, should be 
covered over with an oyster shell, with its hollow side 
downwards. In these pots, three plants may be set in the 
above compost, from those which have been taken eare 
of through the winter; where three are planted i in a large 
pot, the bluom is much more interesting, than when 
planted singly i in smaller pots. 

After planting, they are to be watered Suntip, ant ie 
ken the same care of, as Rete ae ie by securing 
them from frost, &c. AGS AR 


5. © Praha: 


_ Ifyou desire to have afew of your finest Lae in pots, 

you may treat them as directed in No. 4, for carnations, 

but as they are hardier, and not so liable to casualties. 
they may be planted out from the pipings, layings; slips, 

or seedlings, 1 in October, in the place where they are to 
romain; for the next year’s flowering, | 


6. —Polyanthus. 


The finest polyanthus, and double. primroses, may be 
treated in every respect as directed for Auriculases, if 
desired to be in pots. If they are intended for borders 
_they may be removed between the middle and latter end 
of this month, and the large roots divided for increase; 
but this enetld not be done, to these which are expected 
to flower strongly, till their bloom is over. They love 
shade and moisture. Summer dtonghiss and fees fre- 
quently destroy them. — 


 7.—Sowing Auricula and Polyeathe ‘Sede: 


Adricuts and Polyanthus seeds, to raise new varieties, 
may still be sown, see No. 6 of last month. 


ee 


ae >, tid wat, 2 ae ee ee” ae | ¥ ¥. a 4 


aa OC ee 
FOR MARCH. Ec, 
liishiibec riers 8 Double Daisies. ete 
These. modest little flowering plants may, inh: the 
end of this month, be. planted for edgings, in shady bor- 
ders. The smallest slip with fibres will shoot freely. 


Those in pots, particularly, would have answered better, — 
to have been planted i in September or October. pt 
: (9.—Pricking out early Annuals. ae 
Bivoheanater annuals as weresown last r nonth, as cocks- 
combs, tricolors, i ipomeas, sensitive plants, Balsama, Sc. 
must, in order to have them in’ perfection, at an earlier 
period than common, towards the middle, ‘or latter end 
of this month, b " pricked ‘out, into anew hot bed, to 
forward their ‘growth, 2 give -, = as before directed 
for hot bed plants. 
Keep up the heat of the’ hot. Wea tee occasional line 
ings of fresh dung. These tender annuals may thus be 
continued ina sound state of vegetation, till: May, when. i 
they may be finally pau atee, in the Wace, where 
ia are to remain. ou daa cat 
Yee 10. —Sowing ad ate ue a va i 
ns hot hed, may. be made the begin ng cof his ant 
in which to sow the seeds of tender annuals, suchas the 
ice planes nen ives | a han &e. &e. See list of eel pie 


the ral as Girdles No. cn ie cei ts 

The plants raised from the above sowings, and treat- 
ed with ed iepnes will blow See in June, J uly, by 
August as 


ae 1 _—# ardy Rhnsiate: 


Any: ifthe thie month, when the ground is sietidy pre- 

ared, in the borders, and other flower comp: ents, Gs 
5 wa variety of hardy annuals. See ‘January Ta oe 
I. Hardy annuals, page 277. Although most: oe them 
will succeed, if sown early in next mon Bic * 

These should be, sown, each’ kink Si pal 
ferent flower beds, borders, &c.. finally ; 
ie as many of rem are Micueaes of eine ‘ransplan : 
ed. 


a 
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12. -Sowing Perennial and Biennial a rooted Plants. 


‘Many kinds, are propertobesown now, such as carna- 
tions, pinks, sweet-williams, wall-flowers, stock-gilly flow- 
ers of all sorts; also rose campion, ' ‘scarlet lychnis, scab- 

“tous, Canterbury bells, &c. 

_ Phe seeds of holly hocks, French honey suckles, rock- 
ets, honesty, tree primrose, fox glove, &ec. with seeds 
of most other sorts of biennials and perennials, may now 
be sown. For list of these, see ie January, Table ny: ‘Be. 

“page 284 and 285. 

~The seeds of all the nary biennial and iieietraial 
flowering plants, are to be sown, in beds of aot earth, 
in the open ground. ~ . 


13.— Transplanting Paha Plants.. 


- Where there are vacancies, in any of the beds, bor- 

. ders, or other parts of the garden, they may now de fil- 
ledup, by taking off slips, from the different kinds of per- 
ennial and biennial flower plants, which will all blow. In 
the summer and autumn. 

Lychnis, r rose. campions, rockets, canmeinelie ‘earna- 
tions, pinks, sweet-williams, perennial, sun flowers, col- 
umbines, Canterbury bells, fox gloves, lobelias, irises, 

bee- -larkspur, valerian, &c. and most others of this kind. 

- Plant also dwarf fibrous-rooted flowers in the borders, 
&e. they will take root freely in a short. time; such as 

_ London pride, violets, thrift, proses hearts-ease, lily 
“of the valley, &c. &e. 
Give water at planting, and afterwards: occassionally, 
in dry weather, till the plants are fully rooted; , by which, 
_ they will grow freely, — flower Le same yean, in their | 
5 proper seasons. Bie ee cf 
14. —Plant Rose Trees. a SU HR tad 


You may plant rose > bushes any time this ‘oath: ‘that 
the weather will permit: there is a particular advantage : 
im planting som, every ten days: until the middle of | 
May; as the flow ering of them, by this method, — “may be | 


retarded, for a much longer period, than if all were | 


RP te ; 


a Shihan ey 


FOR APRIL. 


Poe re 


eee at the same time. ist the wails r prove ie 
ry, the later plantings: will require shade and’ frequent ~~ 


watering, for some time after they | ave taken fresh-root. 
The ‘sigh Boy wit flower in the at porters 


2 15.—Remarks. Sat ae 


shrubs, ornamental and trees, wi 
Nursery and. Sbrubbery. ‘ 
_ “Planting evergreens, box dings and par 
| verge Erne and gravel baht ny Be > 860 in 


oe a eae 


as 


be ported in 


‘Tas aaclees ki aie Soe og ab el will ie to hlooal in 
the beginning of this month, and the earlier kinds of 
tulips, towards the latter end thereof. ‘The finer sorts 
of each of these, should he screened from the powerful » 

ce. of the sun, | by mats" or awnings, which will — 
preserve their bloom in greater perfection, Ge keep 
rt t 


ee longer. © As they advance, supp em with - 
itable sticks, and fasten them with green woolen yarn. 
The awning should totally kept off, or rolled up, at 
all times, except. when the s sun rful. 


Qe Ranunculus and . 
ASHORE Ay Mie che carats Maa cv, «GI 
_ April and May showers are < 
» the perfection « of the gr growth nd 


, Res 


iopiteetiahid for pruning, planting facta flowerit 1S 


Xp : 
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as Pell as to tle improvement of their bloom, and. should 

. these showers fail, soft water must be given frequently 
and very moderately, observing not to sprinkle it over 
“the stems or buds, which would i injure them. — 


a 3.—Auriculas. . 
“Phe middle of this month, the auriculas will be shoot- 
ing in their flower stems. ‘When any plant shows more 
than one flower stem, pinch off the flower buds of the 
smallest and weakest, that the remaining stem oy have 
all the vigor of the root. 

When the flowers begin to expand, the farina or mealy 
dust, which overspreads and ornaments these flowers, 
contributes exceedingly to their lustre and beauty, the 
least shower of rain would wash it off, or it may be 
blown away by. the wind; the strong glare. of the sun 
would cause the. flowers to fade. They must therefore 

be carefully protected from being injured thereby, 
placing the pots of piants on a stage, and covering them 
occasionally with canvass or mats. Examine them daily, 

and water such pots as require it. In doing this, do not 
sprinkle rater on the flowers, which would mate- 
rially,deface heir beauty. Some of the finest polyan- 
thus in pots may be placed on the stage with the auri- 
culas, which will form a pleasing vailety. | 


JA, —Increasing Auriculas by Slips. 


April is . the most eligible time to transplant auriculas 
~~ in order to increase them by slips, which should be done 
_ very soon after their bloom is over, and repeated an- 
ay gt for by this means you not only preserve the plant 
vigor, but increase the valuable sorts. When they 
are taken out of the old pots, shake the earth from the’ 
plants, shorten the fibres, which have grown too long, 
cut off any decayed partsofthe main, root which frequent- 
ly occurs. After this plant one auricula, in each pot, 
which shonldbe hard baked, seven inches in diameter at 
top, about five at bottom, and seven inches deep. Immerse 
the pots in water for at least six hours before using them; _ 


” 


six leaves, take these out, and se 


a 3 A 


ceeeer Bi 


let each plant be’ teiee uns the « 
of the bottom of the outside lea’ res} give each oy a 
small portion of water after: planting, and place. them if 
where they may hay the | morning sun till 10 o’cloe! <a 
andthe afternoon. fr im. four or five, but not under. it e 
drip of trees, tt ‘November, when: ay the direc 
tions there given. | — 3 By a 

The compost proper for a lee, is as 48 follows:—One 
half rotten’ ‘cow-dung, two : s old, one sixth fresh 
loose earth, one eighth’ well roiled! leaves, whichi is conver- 
ted to earth, one twelfth river sand, same penypor tions 
moory earth, one twenty-fourth wood ashes. | 

This composition should remain in a heap for six or 
twelve months, turning it over every month or two, to. 
keep it free from weeds, &ci and before using it, pass it 
through a ‘etege ao or i tes Nagi, Avie de 
may be used. Ca de ae ‘ ar 


* 


ae 
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| 6. Requisite ‘Alltention to  Seedti wo Arriculas, ae 


young, must. ae i 
of the Nigh in ae 


The seedling auriculas, when qu te 
carefully : scree ned from the intense heat 
the day, and fre uently refreshed with wa 

The pots. or boxes in whic fi they : are _ grow : \, 
be removed to a shady border, in a plac ‘open. i "the, ms 
morning sua till nine o’ clock, but shaded t the -rest of the 
day, and water them frequently. WwW en. ae a plants have’ es 
ml ‘ 


ots or boxes te 
filled with compost, about six inches. ade ider, and i ae if 

grown so as to touch each other, they may be trandplant- 
ed into separate pots, to remain all haus 
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such as s amaranthus ‘tricolor, globe amaranth, China 
asters, annual and ten-week stock, princes’ feathers, 
China pinks, &c. &c. For the general ae see. table 
Th, January. 
=” 


ty ¢. - 8.— Carnation and Pink Seed: * 


- Carnation and pink seeds may be sown any as this 
month, as it is from seed, that all new varieties are ob- 
tained, you should sow some every year; for should you 
obtain’ one superiour variety from each sowing, it will 


amply compensate, as this may afterwards be abundant- 


ly increased by layers or slips. The fine double kinds 


_ seldom produce seed, but semi-doubles, do plentifully ; 


from the seeds of the latter, especially when growing 
near the finest vaTIREE valuable plants 1 may be epee 
ed. ae 

Although in the common, ‘way, thé double kinds of 
carnations seldom produce seeds, yet the following me- 
thod has proved. successful. » The farina, on the anthera 
of the male, when exposed. to a moist atmosphere being 
.too delicate to pass off, and impregnate the female 
stigma, to assist nature herein, take an oil flask, and 
ing and drying it perfectly, cut off the neck 
close to the globe, drive four stakes into the ground, of 
’ sufficient height to support this glass; at the necls cross 


. strings. may | be fastened to ‘the stakes, soas to keep the 


“ flask secure; when the flower i is fully expanded, cut off 
‘the petals clusettatlie calyx, with a small pair of scissors, 


oe so as not to hurt the anthera or stigma; then introduce 


the mutilated flower into the glass, which is to be fas- 


-gipned also:at the top by diagonal thre , tied to stakes; 


by this method, the female stigma will be impregnated, 
and. support its fecundation-, ‘From seeds thus produced,’ 
you may expect a greater. proportion of valuable flowers, 
than from the semi-double ones. 

Prepare a small bed of good rich erounds to receive 
the seeds; sow them tolerably thick, the pinks and car- 
nations separate, on the surface of the bed, and sift over 
them about one quarter of an inch of fine light ig 9 


Pe? 


— 


: rey dai ae r 
F ea ae 


Mi { ae > Fe) te Fr 
If the weather should prov a y;. wat | 
mediately; the plants will soon rise, after which it willbe “ 
necessary to Lvialges Ladi free from Ma and water them 
occasionally. ) as fs 


* 9.—Biennial a perennial ftir Seeds. Be e B 


Most kinds of bienuial and perennial | flower solos heal 
that succeed in the open ground, may now be sowr a 
such as those mentioned last month, 0. 12; for general _ BaD 
list, see January, table V..page 285. These seeds may ” 
be either. sown broad-cast or in. drills; the beds. of light. * 
rich earth, and covered evenly with fine light rich earth; ’ 


the largest not more than from half to three quarters’ of 5 

an inch, and he smallest from an ene toa aeatien ie 

of an. inch; and so in propor ioe See ae" 
By i ae si By Kp 


10. aes 
ae the early x se of thi ni ie 
and: transplant most. sorts ‘0 
rooted, perennial flow: p;: 
of ie er am 3 Consult the li stg 


e to re move. 


bhae ae 


Sie berous <" y 


en nia 


ress ap 7 oe oe oa ‘bloom, du “ 
summer andautumn. 
Take the ee He ne: ca -efu 


then wate hey 
» till they. b ean 


I vill reward you r 
y.of their Peay as Jo : as Me 


d slipping al ti 
ovin shallow f ios ie protect 


% ue hy ? * eh ’ i ats, 
gi : 5 ee ri ‘f 


- 
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a 
the powerful infuen gets the summer shaveys . also 96 
ithe Horets winter frosts. 
at -*- 12.—Tube-roses, Double kt since 


"To have this fragrant flower in perfection, about the 
first of this month, ‘plant a few roots, in pots of light rich 


‘mould, one in “each, first stripping off the off-sets. The 
' \ ipper part of the roots, when planted in pots, ‘should only 


be covered about a quarter of an inch deep; immediate- 


ly plunge the pots, to their rims, ina hot-bed, and give 
P but little water, if any, ‘until the plants are up, and grow- 


ing freely, but afterwards pthey will require a goodsupply. 


The time for planting these roots in the. open ground, 
: in, the southern states, is between the first and twentieth 
i. Of this month, in the middle states, the first week in Mey, 


_. and in the eastern states, towards the last of May.. 


‘Prepare beds of rich sandy loam, w well trenched or aie 
“ ‘take off all the off-sets, and plant. the roots in rows one 


foot asunder, and eight inches distant from one another 
therein, and cover their < crowns, about an inch deep, with 


_. fine loose earth: they will require no further care, than 


to support their flower stems, and keep them : free from 
weeds, till November, when the roots are to be taken up, 


» and managed as then directed. _The off-sets are to be 


planted, in hike: oye to ie ee ii for 


the next ‘season. 
F hg oh : 
Bee. aie Scarlet inane 


“The Amar ylhs formosissima, scarlet amaryllis, « or 
Jacobzea lily, is a flower of extraordinary beauty. The 


: flower stems are produced towards the sides of the bulbs, 


generally not more than two,. which ri successively, 


so that after the flower, produced « on one side, is decayed, 
another stalk arises, _hearly opposite, to succeed if; 
usually there is but one flower on the same stalk. The 
flowers are large, and of a very deep red; the under 


petals hang down, the upper curl up, and the whole. 
‘flower stands nodding on one side of the ed making 


a most beautiful and gtand & saa 


¥, 


- FOR MAY. Hs he Sfi, 
The management and season ofplanting, {js in ‘evely Ea: 
particular the’ same -as directed. for the tuberose; it, 
generally flowers in about a month after being »p anted, “it 

its bulbs do not ripen sufficiently, “for taking up, before © v 
_ November. It is increased by off-set ‘from the “roots, 5 
which are te we nea as: apoE. a the aero. ag: Se iv? 


ti 


is 4 tanh and. Tulip Re 
| Wats adie are past-flow sr, le’ 
cept j jn? 
| revit of rain, from heals ‘Aiey. should ber 
‘About a month after the bloom is c 
and when the foliage puts on a _yellos 
| pearance, take up the roots and cut of 
| foliage, within inch L of | the bulb, 
&c. attached ac 
them about an 


big 


Ty Ss 
ridge; or in small cones over Peach lle in this state they, ° 


may remain about three weeks la eT or ripen 
gradually; during which period ‘the bed is 40 be presery- 


ed from heavy rains, or too much sun, but at other times . * 
exposed to the full air; at the expiration of this period, 


on bs ar on ken up, and their libres, whic N are be- 
dry i ere , out or gently 'r ybbed off: they a 
for two | or three weeks, , big. 
| leaned, rom any that may. 
skins” are ‘taken off, Ai a w 
e easily separated. git 


ned, mie are gar ae 


be 


a 
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fect drip dor that.purpose, where they are to remain 
till the return of the season for pleat The above 
vis the Holland method. 

As some of the tulips are yet in ened continue to 
protect them as directed in last month. 

As soon as the petals fall, immediately break off the 
seed vessel of each, for if suffered to remain, it would 
considerably weaken the. bulb. 

When the foliage becomes of a yellowish brown, not 
before, take,up your choicest roots; as this is the cri- 
‘tical Gee for such ae because if done Pini they 


-0 1,0 he 


the ae are relitea: up, they are to be saeea in a room, 
and gradually dried; observing to keep each variety of 


~ the superb kinds separate, that you may be enabled to 
- gratify your fancy, in planting them. About five or six 


weeks, after the bulbs are taken up and dried, take off 


- their loose skins; fibres and off-sets: after which they 


« thems ..- ne 


¥ 


should be preserved in dry sand, chaff, or saw dust, or 
rolled up 11 in a ag papers till the time of replanting: 


‘Common hyacinths and tulips planted in ne borders, 
&c. need not be taken up, oftener than once in two or 


three years, to separate the bulbs, andi increase the stock. 
ee -—Ranunculuses. : ' 
. During the pea of the bloom of these flowers, they 


fist be carefully shaded from the mid-day sun, and 


from heavy rains, by a suitable awning; for one day’ s hot 
sun, would despoil many of their beauty, i Water them 
occasionally, round their roots, which will increase their 
size and substance. Let them have all the gentle re- 


A, 


freshing showers oF Gy ‘season. Soe Flower Garden, 


* 


June. 

‘ 7 oa Si. —Hnembnies 

Anemonies, during the pond of their flowering, re- 
quire, occasionally, acAHe wateérings; they must. not 


4, B ) ¥. 


5 A al eS dene Body foley ang 


see a aes No. 12 and 13. 


RAR Ee ae) Oa aa a eee ee ble rr UTS 
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only be sheltered during the time of their bloom,. si’ yi 
even a ter the show of their flowers - ‘is over, the, roots 
must be protected from heavy rains, in order that. the) 
juices may return regularly into the root, and that its » 
maturity may be more. easily ascertained, by the decay 
of the stallx, yet it is absolutely. necessary, they should 
be occasionally watered, with panne for some time 
after the state of blooming. ae 


By shading ‘such beds, as have flowering thule: ‘eon ai) 
the sun, their bloomand beauty may be continued longer. 

- Spring crocuses, ‘snowdrop e fritillarias, crown imper-= 
ials, and. all other. early flowering bulbs, that have done 
flowering, should, where intended, be taken up as soon . 
as. thei, leaves decay. AML of these, ave not . 


-: 


be taken out of the pronttll in ‘order to 
sets, which ought fo be planted immediate . 
roots. te preserved, as direct 

cinths, No. 1 LOE ay neon ee 


Bae J af RS one ai 
Sa ’ 
4 ba Piernaes tap reat Uae 
IE Bey» 
* .) 


should be taken up, mM: 
off-sets separated, and all re-r 
J Julys for if kept longer out of t 
not flower.i in perfection i in autumn.” 


By gare 6 —Tuberose and Scarlet hoe vata 
‘The Great: week i in this month, in the middle. wintosk” is 
the time for planting the tuberose “so soapat amaryllis sf 
Vite tae uae 
1 Care of Seedling Bulbs, : oe 5, 
The boxes of seedling hyacit nths, tulips, and other , 
bulbous kinds, from the seed sown diet ‘autunin, 3 Ri, 


' be sheltered from the mid- -day sun, occasionally refre: 


ed with water, anda ‘ght sifting. ofearth given thein: 
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§.—Auriculas and Polyanthuses. 


+ 


Immediately after your fine auriculas and polyanthus- 


_ es have done flowering, slip them, and re-plant them in 


i 


“Cut the ap Bey stalk 


pots, as directed in last month. No. pt 3, and 4 , 
_ 9.—Carnations and Pinks. ‘hada ih WE gp 


The flower stems of the fine carnations in pots, will be 
advancing at this time. - Neat substantial sticks, three 
feet long, should be forced into the pots, to tie the flow- 
er stems to, for their support. For further mepessary 
Care, see next month. re 

Pinks will require similar attention; both to be oc- 
casionally watered. . rey 


10. — Transplanting Jinnuals, ge. 


Supposing | most kinds of annual flower seed were 
sown last month (if not, they may be sown the first of 
this) the varieties of the early sowings, may be trans- 
planted where desired, shading and bores: . till 
well rooted. 


11.—Pro 2 on Scarlet Lychnis, ai Carden Rocket. 


rlet lychnis may now be propagated 
e stalk, or by slips from the root. 
s into lengths of six or eight in- 
ches, and plant them in a shady border of rich light earth, 
leaving one or twe joints above ground: water them 
gonily, and if it can easily be done, place hand glasses 


“over them. 


The garden rocket may be propagated in like manner. 
12,—Double Wall flowers and stock-gilly flowers. 


The fine double wall flowers and double stock-gilly 
flowers may be propagated by slips of the present year; 
take those of four, five, and six inches long, cut them 
off carefully from the mother plants, with a sharp knife, 
and take off the lower leaves, so as to have three or four ~ 
inches of a clean stem to each; plant them in a shady 


a me 
v 
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border, screening them from ‘the mae cay sun, and water Ae 

them occasionally. i ae 
The double varieties are. accidental ly produced from, vn 

seed: it is very rare to raise La de e wall flower from tw. 

the seed; but the stock, especially the em double, pro- ne 

duce the double | ‘kinds: frequently — The. beginning of 

this feat is pie Seale time to sow th he: 7 ad, 


] 


“The eee of his siaatifal Paataes will Biscay de- 
cay, towards t end ‘of this month, wheo the roots 

be taken up, and the  off-sets, separated, and either re- 
planted immediately i in pots, or before the middle of iby, 
as they flower in September or October. , fe besa 
be carefully protected from frost. : 


14, Transplanting Perennial and Biennial. Se slings. Rie! 


"hppa the early ‘sown biennial and perennial 
flower plants into nursery beds, till September or Oc- 
tober, when they should be removed with balls of earth, * 
where tl ey are finally to remain for flowering. 13 


bee _ 15.—Supparting, owering Plant 

‘The siecle and some other plat 
require support; give them sticks or ot! pport, 
as ie answer a growth or disposition ‘for climbing. 


Ce 


6.— Necessary Care. ‘ice ‘ : re ’ 


a Ait 


A More than. ni care is requisite, to. keep all th 
hee and borders entirely clear of weeds, . cecal 
those, where the. small seedlings are. ii 


4, 


FOR J a toe 


Las 


{Heyes 3 atips, ‘and A an foswering Bulbs mn 
eee “general. = i 


LH v Agere, tulips, and all the different Kinds of spring 
flowering bulbs, such as fritillarias, crown imperials, cro- 


~ cuses, snowdrops, &c. whose leaves are now decayed, 


may be taken up and treated, as directed in the ererer 
Bones for last month, page < 311, No. Ti@inst a ae 


2.-— Ranunculus and Anemonies. We. 


When the flower stems and foliage of hove are town 
and dry, ve eetation has ceased, and it is then suitable to 
take up the roots, to prevent etn from shooting afresh 
before the right time. When the roots are taken up, 
~ their stems, &c. should be cut off close, and they placed 
in a shady airy situation, free from wet, to dry gradually; 
previous to their being perfectly dry, they must be clean- 
ed and separated; as they become very brittle, there is 
danger of breaking them improperly into too small pie- 
ces; “itis best to leave the roots as large as well may be, 
although they can sometimes be separated into many 
complete roots, and yet they are so closely connected, as 
to have the appearance of a single root. 


3.—Hardy Autumnal flowering Bulbs. 


' The beginning or middle of this month, will still an- 
swer to take up the yellow amaryllises, colchicums, au- 
tural crocusses, and such other autumnal flowering 


| house plants. aN eye e 


yea Ny Be ae ah a 
PUR TEBE ON ag? 


bulbs, as have their leaves decayed. After jiesbe them, ; 
and separating the off-sets, &c. they may be planted) 
again, or kept till J uly, 3 and then planied. Itisnot ab») 
solutely necessary, to take up these. meals oftener than © 
once in three years. jaca ; 


4.—Guernsey and Bitladohnd Amaryl. 


‘The roots of the Guernsey. and Belladonna amary li- 
ses, if their leaves are quite decayed, may be taken up, 
their off-sets separated and planted immediately i in pots. | 
They { flower in Octoberand November; they must be pro- 
tected from the early frosts, and. may be treated a as een, ie 


iM x oY bbe VGC anna. we 4 a 
There are Sue Wigs, of cyclamens; Ai ound itigea 
spring; 2, European; ins Persian ‘spring; 4, Persian fall. 
cy clamen; 5, ivy. leaved ‘cyclamen. These are all green- 
house , plants. They should have as much : air and light as. 


well may be, yet preserved from. frosts. The leaves be- 


_ ing generally decayed about this time, the roots may be 


mM position 


taken up, and re-planted immediately into. 
of one half good loamy earth, one fourth and, and one 
fourth light moory. earth, well mores 1 to together, fo Tr 
sometime before it i is wanted. ay 4 ae in 

The first and second: sorts: flower i in Je anuary and Feb- 

ruary; the third in March or April; the fourth and fifth in 
September and October. They. continue a Jong time in. 
bloom. The pots which contain the plants, must not be 
exposed to. the sunor much moisture during the summer 
months; for although they. are at this tie ina dormant 
state, they would be injured thereby. oie yl) 

The best method of increasing apae is from, een 
which should be sown soon after they are ripe, or ‘early 
in spring, ‘and covered about half an inch deep; they 

d ear the summer: sun. 


Any time in the. ‘su ame er of the si 
when the leaves are decayed 1, the 
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old roots and in the third or fourth yea: as proer 
management, ie will flower. 


6.—Carnations and Pinks. - “ % 


Your superb carnations and pinks will now be coming 
into bloom; they should be protected by an awning, from 
severe rains, and the extreme heat of the sun. 

The methods of continuing a succession of particular 
sorts, which you already, possess, are 1, by piping, or lay- 
ing; 2, by slips, taken from them, in spring or autumn. 
It is a suitable time when the plants begin to show their 
flowers, to select the kinds for seed; from among the 
pinks, choose those which possess superior qualities, 
and let but one or two flowers remain on each stalk, 
breaking off the rest, that the whole strength of the plant 
may go into the remaining pods. As the double carna- 
tions, seldom produce seed, without the florist’s assis- 
tance, see directions in April, page 308, No. 8. 


1.—Propagating Carnations, &e. by Laying and Piping. 


1.—Laying. When carnations, and Pinks, are propa- 
gated, from the shoots, connected with the parent plant, 
til after they | have taken root, the operation is called lay- 
ing. This is to commence, as soon as the plants are in 
full bloom.) 3 -.: 

Previous to Toe: provide a number of wooden pegs, 
ite a hooked end, a sharp pen knife, and some good 

compost earth. 
_ A suitable layer, should have three, four, or five joints, 
‘the lower leaves next the root are all to be stripped off 
close, to within two joints of the extremity of the layer, 
the leaves are to be shortened, sos to be left about two 
inches in length. 

The surface of the pot is then to be cleared, well stir- 
red about one inch deep, and afterwards filled up, nearly 
level, with light rich compost. After this, make the in- 
cision, by introducing the knife, on that side the layer, 
next the ground, in a sloping direction upwards, to be- 
gin a quarter of an inch below the second or third clean 


joint, from the top, and continue: ior tie ‘middle’ fof” ae 
that joint, and half an inch above it; the small part, left 
beneath the joint, to be cut off, close: to'the joint, but not) 
into it, horizontally, yet not so. ‘0 wound the. outer 
part, cuhiel preserves the communicati on of the sap; th the: \ 4 

_ fibres proceed from the outer: circle of the joint. Thelay- 
er is to be gently pressed down to the uk, (be very cau- — 
tious neither to break, or crack it at the joint) and to GE 5 
kept there by one of the hooked pegs, befor é mentioned, — 
which is to be forced into the-soil, Just behind the joint, 
where the incision was made, the iayer is supported in 
such manner, that the slit may be kept a little ore 22> 
grain or two of wheat will answer this purpose. — The. 
joint from whence the fibres shoot, should be covered, 
with only an inch of compost. In} five or six weeks time, ¥ 
from tee: laid, they frequently have moots, mepmeetly. | 
wait FP to be removed. 

2.— Piping. Prepare. a bed of fg, light: ipa: water ‘ 
it, moderately, and mark witha hand-glass, the place i nm & 
which to set’ the pipings, so to be planted, that when the oe 
glass i is set over them, it may not touch them. ay Mey 

The cuttings t o be piped, are to be cut off, ia zontal- # 
‘Tyy: close unde he second joint, the oe also o tobe 
“shortened, as fe 
‘of the piping a or fhrde tenes they are oe tob e 
thrown into a basin of soft water for a few minutes. In 
“this wet state, they are to be set in the earth’ about : an) 
inch and half deep in the cir le marked by the glass; 
when a sufficient number, about two inches asunder, are 
set in the cirele | soas to admit the cover te be. : placed fon, 
without touching them, they : are then to be gently wat- — 

ered, and left exposed { to the air, but not tot the sun, until 
their leaves become perfectly dry; after which the glass 
is ec over _ them. he cael Ns the bottom edges to 


| oist atmosphere 
ie radicles are eg i 
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that period, it would carry off from the leaves, &c. a 
greater portion of moisture, than the young plants, in 
their present weak state, could imbibe, from the earth, 
aad they must of course perish. This is the particular 
reason, why cuttings of every kind, succeed better, when 
thus treated, than when left exposed to the influence of 
the weather. They should have a small portion ‘of the 
morning sun, but shaded from it, when the heat increas- 
es, by placing mats, on a frame of hoops, about two feet 
above the glasses. The glasses should be taken off, for 
half an hour at a time, early in the morning, or late i in 
the afternoon, to dGAie, fresh alts to prevent the plants 
from. becoming mouldy. 

When the fibres are formed, when the wenlane of the 
plants will evidence, more air should be occasionally ad- 
mitted, and when they become tolerabl je well rooted, the 
elasses may be taken away; continue water them fre- 
quently, but moderately, as they progress in growth. » 

Some sorts of carnations succeed much better by | pip- 
ing, than by laying, and malse healthier plants: experi- 
ence alone can enable the gardener to determine. 

‘The directions given in article 2, on | piping, will : answer 
for the cuttings of delicate exoticks, as well as cuttings 
of all kinds of plants, which are so propagated; and when- 
ever cuttings are pinoked the aeoNe directions may be 
followed. 

, All fibrous rooted plants may be propagated by cut 

tings, as the double scarlet-lychnis, double rocket, 
phloxes, with many others, by cuttings of. the. flower 
stalks, managed as directed above. - fifa Laake 


. Be — Planting Carnations and Pink Seeder 


As it is supposed, that some seed from each of these 
flowers, are sown every year, to procure new varieties; 
therefore those sown early in spring, may now be plant- 
ed into nutsery beds, in rows, ten or twelve inches asun- 
der, there to remain until they show their flowers, when 
the single, and less valuable, may be pulled out, the best 
marked for laying or piping, and the others planted out. 


‘FOR JUNE. one 3g vs 
Peasy 9 Gidat Propagating double Sweet- Williams: Ge ; 


aie fine kinds of these, 2. y now be oropeaeee eith-) pa 
i“ by slips, or layers. But as the ‘are so easily raised, 
from seeds, of which they produ 2 abundance, in the © 
middle states, it i is pons taaes Lie sow the seed, aay 
new varieties, 11 


\ various sorts, festa ee oak many votliar kinds, 
»plant them i in moist or cloudy weather, talsing v upasmuch | 

earth as. possible about their roots, and give the m. shade, 
and frequent paateriins, until they: evidence that they are | 
newly rooted. — 
11.—Thinning, 0 inl es i titbertha) Plants. ¢ | 
tia flowering plants, the seeds of which have been e 
/ s, and have grown too thick, must be c 

in e ue pr per distances, ‘according to theirrespec ve 

1 ae ‘ a as 3 to allow them full Tee toattain © 


off tase ie the t shies call pany aces stems 
of perennials, except s such as are intended to save seed 
from; clear off all dead leaves, weeds, Ge. 8 "ha 

Trim, dress and tie up all plants which require i iL, 


12. —Transplanting Seedling Perennials and. Biennials. “ 


Transplant from the seed. -beds, the early: sown peren- 
nial and biennial a plants, that are grown to a 
, sufficient size; suc weet-williams, sweet-scabious, 
rose -campion, Cant ury. bells, and monk’s hood; soap- 
' wort, asters and vhexias; corcepsis, Araencepiaoe Xe 

: 28* mi, 
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"Plant dibs out in suitable beds, of good earth, by line, 
six inches every way, water them immediately and repeat 
it frequently, giving them occasional shade from the hot 
“sun, until they have taken root. | They are to remain in 
these beds, until autumn, or: spring, and then to be Bipat- 


ed out finally, where they are to remain. 


_ | 13.—Stock Gulliflowers and Wall ‘Flowers. 


Stock gilliflowers and wall flowers are not sufficiently 
hardy to bear the winter frosts of the _eastern or middle 
‘states; therefore it will be necessary, to plant the seed- 
lings of these ksinds, in some convenient place, where 2 
garden frame may be set over them, in winter, on which 
to lay boards or any slight covering for their protection, 
as * directed i in November, which see. 9 4. _ 
Ta) 2 Ye 
Fei 14. —Additional Remarks. hans a rf 

‘The mee borders, beds, &c. and all other ornamental 
compartments, must now be kept remarkably clean and 


neat, and no weeds suffered to Lai to any: considerable 


: 


size, in those places. 

Occasional waterings must be} et to all your late 
planted shrubs and flowers, particularly to the annual, 
perennial and biennial flower plants, newly Diente into 
nursery beds. 

_ Your entire stocks of plants, i in pots and ope seed- 

ing s, and others, must be. watered as often as the earth 
‘about them becomes dry, and there must be due atten- 
tion given to er to ere them m. through | Vie season, 


4 iw 


Dai Sp lS MCRAE Wi bi nue ak gt 


now fo] be taken up 
1eir leaves. decay 


Ds ‘Gather ye 5 
it e kep! rt 


three or four in eac 


planted in pot e pots. 
shou be tilled st heretofore recomm ad- 
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‘64, and: when they are planted, the pots should be bu- 


M$ ried to their rims, in a convenient airy place, and arches 
of hoops. placed over the bed, on which to lay mats, to 
shade the plants from the sun, till well rooted, and grow- 


ing freely; also to protect them from heavy torrents of 


raine | Hike 


Here they are to remain till Noveuibér: when they 


- must be removed into their winter department. Other 


ral 


% 


layers may be planted in beds of rich earth, where they 


are to remain till September, when they may be taken up 
4! Sand planted where they are to flower. Pinks ame be 
ihe: ‘eae ie in the same manner. 


ge gt 


3.—Sensitive Plant. 


“The aire plants, which have ‘iden alaead in iieit. 
beds, may about the first of this month, be brought out 
into the open air, and placed in a very warm situation, 
for they delight in much heat. Some ought to be kept 
constantly under glasses, for when fully exposed to the 
vee they lose much of their sensibility. : 


A, —Dionea Muscipula. 


The Dionea muscipula, or Venus’ fly trap, is one of 
the most extraordinary productions in the vegetable 
world. Each leaf is divided, as it were, into two joints, 
the lower part flat, longish, two edged, and somewhat 
heart shaped; the upper joint consists of two lobes, each 
-semi-oval, the margins furnished with stiff hairs, like the 
eye laches: locking into each other, when the lobes close 
Jike the teeth of a rat trap, to which the lobes, marginal 
hairs, and the manner of their closing, bear a particular 
resemblance. The interior of the lobes is very irritable 
in warm weather, at which time, if an unfortunate fly 
happens to creep in it, the lobes immediately fold up and 
confine it; the greater the efforts made by the insect to 
disengage itself, the more it irritates the interior parts, 
and consequently i is the more firmly secured, where it re- 
‘mains until it perishes. When the irritation having 


| 
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eeased, the lobes open.as before. _ The observer, my ins, ( 4 

troduci ng. a ‘small feather between the. Jobatiagn’ 8 me. 4 ae 

amused with their Piaget on it on Beh! Ta ok 
This plant is a native of § South Ca: oH 

where it produces in J uly and August, | 

some white flowers, on stems of from By to eight inches 

high. In the eastern and middle ‘states, it will be best to © sy 

treat itas a. hardy green house. plant, although it has 

stood the winter in the garden of shes House Byploys my 

ment of Philadelphia. Cie chm s 
Iti is. propagated. both by seeds Rad off-sets, Hie. last 

are to be: ‘separated and planted An this» month, , in a 

swampy soil, with a mixture of fine sand, to! be: well 


| watered and shaded i in the summer months. bs ‘seed 


ta be sown on a hot-bed early i in the spring, and forward- * 
ed with | care until the aug ee to egueseet Aa. 
before eeeten i Pete OS ie 

fan 6. The: Tutsan bai Dogs’ oe peaks ar tae 

The pci Androsemifolium, or ‘tutsan ee oe 
dog’s bane, is interesting, not only on account of its — ‘ge 
beauty and fragrance, but also on account of the curious 
form of its flowers, and their s singular ‘Property ¢ of cateh- a 
ing | flies. se ae Meg Bes : Niue 

It is a hardy see indigenous in several Oy the ae 


| United States, flowering from the | beginning of i July to 


september. a is propagated by. oo. piss seeds in Pi 


or by parting i its roots | in March or October. 


ie i n¢ they 
“ : cy so 6 —Auriculas and Polyanthuses. nti yes 
When any dead leaves’ ‘appear on your auciailos: and 
polyanthuses, Jet them be smuni diately peer off, and 
suffer no weeds to grow in the pots. 
Preserve them carefully from the midday. sun, gidahe 4 
‘at this season would destroy them; keep: the pote in: hae 
pots always moderately moist. Bt ae ae Bi 
» The auricula and polyanthus seedlings, that were sown 
last autumn, if they have grown well, and are of sufici: 


? 
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ae size, ehouila be planted into boxes or pots, in the last 
week of this month, or the first in August, and placed in 
‘the shade, to grow till the middle of October, when they 
may be more exposed to the sun, and early in November, 
een into their winter quarters. 


ve —General. Observations. 


Cheah all the borders and flower beds from weeds and 

every thing which disfigures them. me 

_ Stake and tie up the flowering stems of euch labite as 
stand in need of. support, to prevent ae being borne 
down. by winds, heavy rains, &c. ~ ; 

Cut down the stems of such fibrous rooted plants, as 
have finished their bloom, except where the seeds are 
wanted; allsuch ought to be removed as ‘soon as Possible, 
as their appearance is unpleasing. By this means, the 
plants, though past flowering, will appear more lively, 
and the bloom of the others will show to greater advan- 

| att ae hie : 


Ge ¥ 
8 SEA, 
Bay 2 athe 


f “FoR J AUGUST. | 
ae : delle ib aC Sais RES AE Ro lo ye 


AR CE he Tit, ee 


ae .—Carnations and Pinks. ‘ 


TRANSPLANT the layers and pipings of carnations ane 
pinks, which are sufficiently pig oe and treat see as 
"Mire: in J uly, No. 2. 


2 —Auriculas and Polyanthuses. 


“Such of the choice auriculas, : as were not put into new 
pots in Apri] and May, may now be so ) transplanted. 
For suitable compost, &c. see page 307. aa 

You may take off any strong slips, that have fibres oh 
tached to them, and plant them as there directed. AML 


ee 


WOM i PNRM MRT 2 ae ey a rae i Pl 
e 
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ee 

the auriculas will eave thigpsbason, to bescreened) 4 
‘the | enefit of the smorn= ae 


from: the | mid-day sun, but hb ave th 
| on afternoon ates: We 


ing sun till Sti relgekss and, thi 
fae ic 


: len: ne ; ep Le a bi 

Trans Lent ies gt tas oe th, as d ig “ag 

| a aceding. in 07. 

| of a proper size, cpl ted, where they are ; 

| finally to remain. The | ieee eben 

in the. middle states, requiring prote E 

: tanto, Le aati ewer J wags N 13 a 
; c 


‘This mk ath, take: up, separate, ad tr Baplene ther Bi, 
sonias, flag irises, or any other hardy kinds of tub 


caye 


Bee eae Beer wer directed to be poo 
or July, will, in the cox 

suckers from the roots; s yb care 
and planted in nursery bes, or the: whol 
towards the end of the mont ir 


into any plants, ta . 
with roots. ‘Tri if 
them ‘inashady bor ae 
“mats, &e. till, rooted. ' sa 
peat it oebisionally,, Hlth . 

ee. 
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_ Pinks, sweet-williams, rose campion,scarlet lychnises, 
primroses, double daises, double perennial. catchfly, 
phloxes, | campanulas, violets, dracocephalums, and va- 
rious other kinds may now be propagated i in ts way. 


a de ye 6.—Seeds of ‘Bulbous Rooted Flowers. 


The seeds of tulips, hyacinths, narcissuses, irises, crown 
imperials, fritillaries, and lilies, or of any other kinds 


_ of bulbs, whose seeds are ripe, may now be sown, in or- 


der to obtain new varieties. These, if sown as soon, af- 
ter being ripe, as they are sufficiently dry and, hardened, 
will vegetate the ensuing spring; but if kept out of the 
ground till spring, very, few of ee will come up for a 
full year after. Dict 

Sow the seeds separ ately, i in boxes filled with eee gar- 
den mould, till within two or three inches of the top, 
which should be_ of compost—No. 1, Shrubbery, page 
254, or of that in Flower Garden, April, page 307. Sow 


: se seeds thick, and cover them with compost about half 


leep. ‘The depth of earth in the box, should be 


east on ne foot; the bottoms of the boxes perforated with 
holes, each about. an inch in diameter, and covered with 
shells, to. allow the extra moisture to pass off. The boxes 
to be placed in a warrn situation, kept free from weeds, 


w 
and protected f from frost by a slight covering of mats, till 


a 


2 


4 


the spring, when th e plants will appear. Early in May, 
place the boxes: in the shade, but not under trees, and in © 
dry weather, give them a very small portion of water. 
In June, when the leaves are decayed, sift half an inch 
- of fresh earth over that in the boxes, and on the approach 
of winter, protect them from frost as before. Continue 
_the same treatment, winter and summer, till the inenth 
“of July, in the third year; the roots may then be taken 
‘up, dried, and treated, as. directed for large bulbs or off- 
sets—see May, page 211s A few of the strongest roots 
will flower the fourth year, about one half may flower the 
fifth, and in the sixth year, every healthy root will bloom. 

In this method, all the curious varieties are raised, and 
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if one valuable new flower is produced from hundreds ji 
pri propagated, the florist exults. yf he a Ry SRS SM 


= fs ji Lathe yy tha ei 


7 —Plants i in Pots. 7 


Subh plants as are in pots, require to be watered fre- 
quently; some kinds requiring it twice a day, in very © 
dry weather, others once a day; a few sorts not so often. 
There is a surprising difference in the constitution of 
plants, with respect to the consumption of water, some 
absorbing and discharging it quickly, others very slow; 
you must therefore be governed by circumstances, in 
iene supply them with water. hain aR, 

| i a 8,—General ‘Observations. eae Cs Game 

» Give water as often. as necessary, to all the pein 
plantations of herbaceous flower roots; cut down the 
stems of su ch as are past bloom; loosen the earth in the 
tops of all the pots, containing flowering plants; trim: an . 
tie up any loose or straggling plants. - f 

naa “th flower Se as oe Oh te a pre: 


bi Paes ae 4 
+ ‘fey ape ns Sees Ny aie: 
ues: 2 : sy & a ma 
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i General Remar " Nie 


. Au. beds, Gonder ‘&e. are to be kept al front t 

weeds and neatly 1 raked. The digging of vacant beds 

and borders, to be at ended to, for planting bulbous roots, 

and the biennial and perennial fibrous rooted flowers. | 

Collect all such seed, as may now be ripe. _ peace ee 
39 


he ee 
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Prepare now at all leisure hours, the different beds, 
borders, and composts, for the plantations of choice tu- 
_jips, hyacinths, anemonies, ranurnculuses, and other 
flower roots, which are to be set out next month; also 
for the,flowering shrubs, that no business may be un- 
necessarily hurried or slighted. 


2.—Pinks and Carnations. 


‘The layers of pinks and carnations, as wéll as the pip- 

ings, which are well rooted, not before taken from their 
parent stock, may now be separated, and planted out ia 
pots or borders. 
_ The seedling pinks and carnations may now be plant- 
ed out, where “they are intended to remain: take each 
plant up-with a ball of earth, and Be it some wate af- 
ter setting it in the ground. 


3.—Chrysanthemums. %. 


iy in the beginning or middle of the month, plant cuttings 
“anor, slips of the young shoots, five or six inches long, of 
: sommes est Boule sorts, planting several together 


ula plan s require the same attention, as 
herbtdiel re directed; protected’ from- the mid-day sun, 
moderately watered, &c. Particular care must be taken 
to keep both the seedlings, and the old auricula plants, 
free from weeds of every kind, to keep the earth in 
which they are planted, in a moderate state of moisture, 
that the plants may grow freely, and obtain strength be- 
fore winter. : 


5,—Ranunculus Aconitifolius. i. ; 


The double flowering variety of the acon e-leaved 
crowfoot, or fair maid of France, is greatly esteemed for 


Pe “ar: ape ee oe, PE, oy PRR) ee el ae ee Re ee a ee ere me eh fee te kee oy 
’ Pa ye , daha | TENN a gee ay ‘ Pane Aaa Mt Be ytd Thin ore 
- ‘fy ‘ 


‘borders, the latter end of the month, | 
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the delicate beauty of its numerous’ stave It is per- 
fectly hardy. The flowers ‘are a pure white, and very 
double: the root is. perennial, and composed of many ~ 
strong fleshy fibres, like that of the garden Parnes 
and increasing in the same manier. — ‘ 
This beautiful plant flowers in the latter end of as, 


Pa 


| and beginning of June, and may be propagated by talk-: 


ing up the roots, at any time after the leaves decay, 
separating the off-sets, carefully preserving the crown 


_ unhurt, and planting them in good garden earth, cover- 
| ing the crown about two inches with earth. If planted 


in pots, they will require some protection, and but little 

water, in winter. This plant has a beautiful appearance, 
wheu in flower, in rooms rand ee as well as in Dy. 
ders and beds. See se was oA oa 


6. oar Seeds of Bulbous Roots. : d 
‘ae 


The seeds of hyacinths, tulips, and other Bulbe: may rr 
_ now be wee as eet in last month, page 328 whieh. 


¥ 


see. ¢' 


— Hardy: Annuals. ee: i : iff ia 
ay be sown, i 
9 come U aoe in 

the spring, in the places where they are to remains, sp peas 


Tibia pars. persicaria, adonis, & 


_8.— Transplant Biennial be Perennial flower Roots. ae 


The various kinds of biennial and. perennial seedlings 
may be planted out, the latter end of this month, from 
the flower nursery, into the borders, &e. where they are ' 
designed to bloom. | Ses : 

, “Also plant out doub le catch fly, . pinks, London visi, a 
dracocephalums, swe -william, t thrift, searlet, lyehnis,  ~ 
double rose oe eve a» double a ee end every other . 


loom. aS ha 
Cut down Acie 1 stalls Bh Sani, and if theyare 
not to seiom: bring some well rotted dung to 
é +. 
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the borders, and dig the sround about them, pete will 
refresh and strengthen their roots. 


9. — Planting Bulbous Roots. 


Spring crocuses, snowdrops, fritillarias, the various 
kinds of irises, scarlet martagons, white and red lilies, 
crown imperials, (for the method of planting these last, 
see directions in July, page 322, as wellas all other flow- 
er bulbs, which do not agree with being kept long out of 
the ground, should now be planted. 

- Common tulips, hyacinths, narcissus, and other hardy 
spring flowering bulbs in general, may now be planted in 
borders, &c. in. smail clusters, four or five in a place, 
covering the roots four or five inches deep: ‘sn light 
loose earth. 


10.—Tuberous Rooted flowering Plants. 
_ Peonias, flag irises, winter aconite, &c. B35 now be 
pipressted by slipping their roots. 


11.—Hydrangia Hortensis. - 


_ The garden hydrangia, a beautiful flowering plant, 
may now be taken out of the old pot, its slips taken off, 
‘and all re-planted again in pots, and protected i in the 
ereen aye or other shelter, through the winter. 


12.— Double Daisies. 


Spats a the choicest of these modest little flowers, may 
be taken up, with balls of earth to their roots, planted in 
small pots; water them immediately, and screen them 
from the sun, fora week or two, afterwards place them 
in a warm exposure till November. ! 


Si 
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Tae best soil for these. roots, is a black loamy kind, 
with the addition of a little coarse sand, placed round the — 
roots, when planted, manure with rotten cow-dung, two 4 
years old at least. ct ht ied ) 

‘Ifnot planted last ‘month, defer it no longer than the. 
beginning of this, to put in the ground polyanthus, nar- 
cissus, Jonquils, i irises, star of Bethlehem, martagon re ®, ‘ 


-'spring: crocuses, snowdrops, stony, musk, ae 


grape, and other hyacinths.— reveal pte , ie 
‘White lilies, pzeonies, and crown imperials, (the last y 
planted in cow-dung, as before directed; ) these three Tast 
do not require to be taken up, oftener than once in three. 
years, and then only to separate their off- sets. nt ee 


2.—-Superiowr Tulip Riols. ee a a ee 


' To have these i in the greatest ‘perféction, | the ee 
should be taken out of the bed, about twenty-four inches 


| _ deep; fill twenty inches of this with a stratum of two 


. bed, which will give it ‘a small convexity. 4 
$i 


“years old rotten cow-dung, and fresh, rich, light earth, 
one half of each. thoroughly incorporated together; upon ~ 
this is to be spread ae r of the same rich | earth, two 
inches thick at the sides, and three in the middle of the es 


‘iy The bed should 
previous. to plantir is 


ye thus | ‘prepared a week or ten davs 
he roots, ion ew at time to settle, 
’ | 
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50 that, when it is completed, it may be two or three 
inches higher than the walks. Should heavy rains occur 
between this preparation and the planting, it will be prop- 
er to keep them off, to prevent the earth from becoming 
too compact, by the redundancy of moisture, for the 
young fibres to shoot freely through it. _ 

When the roots are to be planted, rake the surface of 
the bed smooth, still preserving its equality; lay it out in 
squares, seven inches every way, and in the angles of the 
squares, lay some clean sand, on which set the roots with 


great exactness; when they are all placed, envelope each 


root with a small cone of sand, then sift about five inch- 
es of rich mould over them, still Brereri pe tbe original 
convexity of the bed. 

The earth which you use, should be free ja all kinds 
of insects, andaf the whole had passed through a MOU, 
this would be most likely tobe the case. = 


3,.— The Finest Hyacinths. 


Your finest hyacinths may be managed in the same. 


pner, as the superb tulips, or you may use the follow- 


ing compost. over the dung and earth above directed. 


One third river sand; one third fresh sound earth, the 
best in the garden, entirely free from noxious vermin of 
every deseription; one fourth rotten cow- dung, at least 
two years old; and one twelfth of the earth of decayed 
Jeaves. These should be well mixed and incorporated 
together, a considerable time before wanted, and about: 
ten days previous to planting, twelve or fifteen inches of 
this earth should be put in the bed, and the roots planted 


with sand, and then covered, as directed for the best tu- . 


lip roots. The beds of these, and also of the tulips, to be 
arched over with hoops, and to be protected from heavy 
rains, snows, and the most rigorous frosts, by a covering 


of mats, but when the weather is not very inclement, to 


be allowed the free air; slight frosts, piich, do not reach 


* oe 


the bulbs, willnotinjurethem; 


z 
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4:—Auriculas, Polyanthuses, and Print teesiil vf ae, si 


‘The. choice auriculas, polyanthuses, and ‘double prim- : 


roses in pots, must now be kept very clean, all decay, ed 


leaves picked off frequently, and moderate waterings 


given, as often as necessary, as the: plants may attain 
- due strength before winter. 
The seedling plants of each, must be kept free from 


weeds, and every kind of filth, ‘also to” receive be ena: 


gentle, waterings. 
For the further sauce treatment of ther see laws 


ee é 4 


er Garden, November. . Bh 


5 —Planting. Ranunculuses. 


In favourable situations, and ied due attention can. 


be paid to the protection of the roots, from severe frosts, 


the early part of this month is the most suitable time for _ 
planting ranunculuses, as thé roots will have more time © 
to vegetate, they will of consequence, bloom stronger, 
and earlier, than those planted in spring. — i re 

. They are partial to coolness and moisture, exempt 
fort wet and frost, which. the more ae sorts ha hee 


bear. 


and about ten inches of fresh light earth thrown therein, 
in the place of the earth so removed; then add a stratum, 


eight inches thick, of two years old rotten cow dung, «3 
mixed with earth bah equal quantities, well incorpora- | 
ted together, c arefully spread over the dung, §c. about. 


four inches of fresh, strong, rich, loamy soil, which is 


‘ POE Se i to all others for these roots. Rake the sur- 


face perfectly even and flat, and plant the roots in rows, 
at the distance of six. inches from each other, with their 
claws downwards; previous to planting them, sprinkle a 
little sand over fie surface of the bed, then, cover the 
roots exactly oné inch and an half deep, which is the 
only true depth to ensure a good bloom. — They must be 
protected es the Sereresfrosts of the winter, 4 


The AGarnw of the bed should ie dua out two feet deep, re 
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. Br oda 6.—Anemonies. 

Vinseecaities require the same treatment as : ee 
es and may be planted in autumn’ with more safety; the 
beginning of this month is the proper time. The beds 
should be of the same kind of soil, and be prepared in the 
same manner as for ranunculuses, but they must be cov- 
ered two inches above their crowns. 

The roots, in general are rather flat, and thei eyes; 
from whence the stems and flowers proceed, are easily 
distinguished on one side of the root, which of course 
should be planted uppermost. Sce November and De- 
cember, fer further directions. 


7.—Biennial and Perennial Roots. 


Biennial and aGmealat roots Pay still be planted in 
this month. 


- 8.—Double Daisies, Primroses, Pohatiince: 4 an eeuin Alu- 
riculas. 

About the middle of this month, prepare a warm bor- 
der, to plant the double daisies in, which were preserved 
in shaded situations, during summer; the bed should be 
raised four or five inches above the common level, and 
surrounded with a frame; take up the roots, with balls of 
earth, and plant them in rews, six inches apart every 
way, give them water immediately, and shade them from 
the sun for a week or two. 

' Primroses, polyanthuses, and common auriculas, may 
be treated in the same manner. See NaverdiBer and 
December. 4 


9.—Stock Cilliflowers and Wall Flowers. 


_ Any double stocks, and wall flowers, that are growing 
in beds, or borders, should be pianted in pots, the be- 
ginning of this month, if not done in the last; place them 
in the shade for three weeks, and to be then removed to 
a wari ; spect, until they are secured for the winter. 


10.—Planting Bulbous Roots i in Pots and Glasses. 
In the beiginning of this month, some hyacinths, poly- 
anthus, narcissus, early tulips, crocusses, and snow drops, 
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aI 
_ may be planted in pots, to force them into an early bloom | 
in winter, cover them generally, with about. one i ( 
of earth above their crowns. San 
When the roots are planted, ‘the pots are tothe deck 
to their rims in a garden frame, kept gently moist, but 
protected from heavy rains. The glasses are to be kept 
off, except in rainy weather, till the approach of frost. 
The bulbs of hyacinths, jonquils, narcissus, and some 
others, may be put in bulb glasses, but none succeed so 
wellas hyacinths. The water must be changed when it 
turns greenish, and protected in winter from frost. 


ah 


1 L.— Planting Roses, &e. in Pots. 


Roses, honeysuckles, double flowering almonds, double 


flowering peaches and cherries, &c. may be potted, and 
taken care of for nied, or. jee pes phen pais 


tion in winter. oes ea 
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1 “Genera Observations. 


ean the beds, borders, and other parts of the gar- r 


den, from fallen leaves of trees, and the dead stalks of 
plants; pulling up the annuals by the roots, as they nev- 
er flower again and cutting down the. decayed parts of 
_ perennials, to the ground. Hoe and clear off weeds of all 
_ kinds, and where there are no bulbs planted, pmehty dig 
the ground without i spjaeine any plants grow : 
rake the surface smooth and even, carry away « ‘out of the 
walks, borders, &c - 
rubbish. Place small stalxes and. bas s mats, or long 
straw, around such plants of the hydrangia hortensis, 


t ie fallen leaves of trees, and other 


4 


4 
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China, sui Reatibiee roses, &c. as you have planted out, 

rm sheltered borders. Many plants that are com- 
Bf ‘Kept in green liouses, would abide during winter 
in the open ground, if thus protected; but this should not 
be done till the keen frosts commence. 

Lay roses and other shrubs for propagation, and in the 
early part of the month, take off well rooted layers, and 
dig up suckers of approved peut; which plant immedi. 
ately. 

Turn your compaleliade of every kind, and a 
them so thin, that the frost may penetrate every part of 
them; let the lumps be well broken, and all parts proper- 
‘ly mixed, by the frequent turnings. | 

Pr ovide materials, and make new composts, agreea- 
bly to the directions given in the preceding part of this 
work, and in Shrubbery, page 254, in order to have them 
suitable for use in the succeeding year; for the longer 
they are kept in a state of preparation, and the oftener 
they are turned, the more effectually they will be iucor- 

parsted, and all plants will thrive the better therein. 


2° Protect Tulips, Hyacinth, Anemone, and Ranunculus Roots. 


- Previous to the setting in of the frost, towards the lat- 
“ter end of this month, protect the bulbs of choice tulips 
and. hyacinths, by a good covering of straw, &c. or ifa 


. rough frame is now made around the Re three inches 


high on one side, and eight or ten on the other, the pie- 
ces at the ends to suit, also a lining of fresh tanners’ bark, 
or horse dung, on me outsides, as high as the home, 
which, in the severest weather, may be covered over 
with boards, mats, &e. by this eare the flowers will blow 
much stronger, ani more peers than they otherwise 
would. 

The protection should be inewhiat more perfect for 
the anemonies, and ranunculuses, the frames may be 
made hi hig gher, so as to admit of a stronger lining of dung, 
and be careful to cover them well with mats. The cov- 
erings should be taken off in very mild weather, and 
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particularly on the approach of a aid Pain spring. 


The earth, in the beds of the anemonies, “and jotadlt of ie : 


luses, should be protected by glasses, or in default of 


these, with boards and mats, so as to prevent the ground 


from being f. rozen. 


The less valuable hyacinths and tulips, also tie poly- 
anthus narcissuses, in the open ground, would be con- + 


siderably protected, by having twoinches deep of two” 


years old tanners’ bark spread over them, but be careful 


not to use new or fresh tan, from the vats, as this would _ 


do them more injury than the entire ¢ omission of covering, 
or affording them any protection whatever. pte i 


3,—Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Carnations and Prinroane 


The pots, containing your choic e auriculas, vonaens 
ses, Carnations, and double primroses, should, immedi- © 


ately previous to the setting in of winter, be plunged to 
their rims, close together, in a garden frame, to be pro- 


tected from heavy rains and hard frosts, by putting on 


the glasses and mats, occasionally. But, as all these 


may be considered kalf hardy piants, they. must be ex- 


posed to the weather, every tolerably mild and dry day: 
although it will be proper to line the outside of the frame, 


with hot dung, to preserve ey in Loe most severe aes | 


of winter. at 
% Spa Daisies. f babe 
The double daisies planted as directed in 1 October, No. 
8, should be pr d as No. 3, from heavy rains, snow 


and severe fr ost, but let them have the benefit of the air, 
whenever the weather i is mild. 


va 
, 4 


The daisies which were potted in September, with a 


view to fovce them in winter, should be particularly at- 


tended to, during the whole of this month, in order to 


strengthen them as much as possible. gad 
seis —Protecting Seedling Bulbs. 


“The pots or boxes in which the seeds. of bulbous rooted , 


flowering plants were sown, and also ‘those containing 
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one and two year old seedlings, may be placed in a 
trench, as deep as their rims, the spaces between, and 
also, all around them, covered with tanners’ bark, to 
their tops; then on the setting in of severe frost, give 


them a covering of dry straw, which must be taken off 


occasionally, i in mild, clear weather, and dried, in order 
to prevent its becoming mouldy and injuring the plants. 


 6.—Stock- Gilli flowers, and Wall Flowers. 


Your double stock-gilliflowers, and double wall flow- 
ers, in pots, should now be either taken into the green- 
house, ora warm, close room, where they may be pro- 
tected during winter. Although the proposed protection, 
will be of great advantage to them, yet they are toler- 
ably hardy, and will generally keep well, by a very slight 
protection of boards, covered with mats, straw, or other 
litter, when the frost is severe. They will seldom be in- 
jured before February, but a warm sun, about the end 
of that month, if suffered to shine on them, whilst the 
leaves or stems are in a frozen state, would totally de- 
stroy them. 

It would be of additional advantage to lay three or four 
inches of tanners’ old bark over the surface of the pets, 
and be a great preservative from frost. The plants should 
have as much air, in mild weather, as well can be, for if 
kept too closely covered, they would become weak and 
tender, and lose that vigorous Pret so necessary to a 
full blow. _ 


1.—Taking up and preserving the roots of Tiber esos and Scar- 
let Amaryllis, &c. 


The frost j in this month, destroys the foliage of tube-_ 


roses, scarlet amarylisses, and other very tender bulbs, 
which generally remain inactive in winter; at this time, 
take up the roots, spread them over the floor of a warm 
room, and when the leaves and roots are dry, divest them 
of theirdecayed foliage and fibres, spread them as before, 
for some time, always preserving them from frost. When 
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sufficiently dry, pack them up i in ict in i iil set a 
chaff, &., and th ‘dee aa si Some very warm : room, ° | # 
during winter, a: ast 

the roots. bdo hse 


* 


when very severe, be oe . 
rh ch you have i in pots, in frame nd i 
ay eke . 
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“The cet eat ula ons, po lyan huses, d lo ble 
_primroses, | dou ible " ales, Leib ‘illiflowers, wall flow- 
ers, and other plant Fsimiar consti tutions in frames, - 
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are to have the same protection continued, as directed in 
Nos. 3 and 6, of last month. Seedling bulbs to be attend- 
gs to in i manner. 


if ae oF meme and Dingle Gabe 


Several varieties of the anemone are extremely beau- 
tiful, and as from the seeds alone, varieties are to be ob- 
tained, the florist must make use of nature’s favourite 
‘method, by sowing seeds every year. — j 

‘As double flowers rarely produce seeds, they are there- 
fore to be procured from your best semi- -double flowers, 
which should be placed in as intimate connexion with the 
best double ones as possible. 

The seed of the ranunculus should remain on the plant, 
till it has lost its verdure, and becomes brown and dry, 
it may then be cut off, spread upon paper, and exposed 
to the air, until perfectly dry, it should then be preserv- 
ed in that state, in paper bags, till the time of sowing. 

Anemone séed must be gathered just before, or at the 
time, the seed vessels open, for being downy and very 
light, it is liable to be blown away, even” by a small 

breeze of wind, or fall and be lost. 

For sowing both these beautiful flowers, procuré é shal- 

low boxes, about six inches deep, and having prepared 
some compost, as directed in Shrubbery, page 254, No. 
7, first kind, sufficient for your boxes, sift it through a 
fine sieve, so as to separate the smallest stones from the 
compost, as this will enable you to obtain all the plants, 
by a similar sifting, at the time of their maturity. 
_ The anemone seed, previous tosowing, being envelop- 
ed in a downy substance, and adhering together, must be 
well rubbed between the hands, with a portion of fine 
dry sand, without much grit, by which means the seeds 
may be separated from each other; this must be careful- 
ly performed, to prevent the young plants from coming 
#Ip In ores, which would pa tig affect them. 


ss 
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the J 
to sowing. — 
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The last of Becoitlien: a any time in Januar y, the aa 


seeds may be sown, in the boxes above mentioned, which 


The ranunculus seed should be perfectly cleanéd from 
talk, and every other extraneous matter, ‘previous shee. 
o'Ky Ste A By tae ngs ‘e a ey Pe 7 
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should have holes bored through the bottom, and cover- © a 


ed over with oyster shells, then filled with sifted com- 
post within two inches of the top, giveit a gentle water- 


ing to settle the compost, after which fill it up tothe top 


with the same soil, on which the seeds are to be sown 


with the utmost regularity, in such a quantity as nearly — 


to cover the surface, when they may be patted down 
gently with the back of a trowel, but the,seeds should 
not be covered with earth, more than their own. thick- 


x 


Ness. ea pet 


Frames should be provided with glasses, similar to 
those made use of for cucumbers and melons, and good 
soil laid on them, at least two feet deep; it should remain 
afew daystosettle. This should be done previous to. 


sowing the seeds; after this, they should besownas above — 


directed, in separate boxes, which are to be placed in the 


frames, and the glasses kept closely covered overthem — 


for twoor three days, then give a light sifting of compost — 
over the seed, yet being careful not to cover them thick- 
er thana wafer, as more would place them below the — : 


principle of vegetation, The frames should be managed, 


RESTA alarm ae Bat 4 ey 
as directed for cucumbers and melons, Kitchen Garden, 


page 9, &c. lining the outside with hotdung. 
_ When the young plants begin to appear, which will 
generally be in about six.or eight weeks, if sown as above 
directed, refresh them occasionally with very gentle 
waterings, first taking the chill from off the water. They 
must be screened from the powerful influence of the 


mid-day sun, which protection must be afforded them, , 


till the roots come to maturity, which will be known by 
the foliage becoming brown, dry, and nearly wasted 
away; this, in the middle states, generally occurs in tho 
latter end of June, or beginning of July. ETE as 
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of the earth from each box, and sift it carefully through 
a. fine wire si e, that will not,permit the smallest root to 
pass through; the roots are then to be dried and preserv- 
ed, as directed in page 316, till the latter end es nial 
ber,’ or early i in October. 

The ensuing season several. of the Pete Wats will 
flower, especially - the ranunculuses, and all of them the 
third year; sore as are hed: (bene: a gi chy! be 
marked. ‘ 


me ent are to be taken up, collect the whole 


 «6,—Auricula, Polyanthus, and Cyclamen Seeds. 


Auricula seeds should be saved from young strong 
plants, possessing the first rate properties. When these 
show their buds, they should be placed in a distant part 
of the garden from the others, otherwise their farina 
would mix with;them: in this place, they must have the 
full air, moderate rains, and the genial influence of the 
sun, in the morning and afternoon; but the plants must 
be protected from the excess of either, by mats laid on 
hoops, or by small hand glasses. © In dry wea 2eT; they 
should be regularly watered. — 
In June, the seed commonly ripens, i such pods 
as appear perfectly dry, and beginning to open, should be 
carefully selected, and suffered to remain in their seed 
‘vessels, ina dry room, till the season of sowing. 

They may be sown, as phage for anemones in No. 
4, of last month. . 

At the expiration of four or fia. weeks, the young 
plants will have made their appearance; it then becomes 
necessary to give them, very gradually, as much air as 
possible, in order to render them able to bear a full ex- 


. posure to it. In the month of March, if the plants are 


forward, they should be fully exposed to the open air, 
for ashort time, every mild day, when the sun is not too 
powerful. For their subsequent treatment, see the Flow- 
‘ er Garden, for otis and the | llowingss months, tsi hair 
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band.may be placed round the boxes, to prevent their 
being attacked by snails, &c. as directed in page 298. © 
Polyanthus seed and seedlings are to be treated inthe  _ 
same manner, and to be sown at the same time, as the 
auriculas, ® 
Cyclamen seeds, generally, may be sown in boxes: and 
treated as the others. 


30% 
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HUMULUS, THE HOP: 


on 


Tas’ Humulus, or Hop, being sindd needa in several of 
the United States, and more ‘particularly. the state of 
Ohio, where nature has spread it’ profusely in various 
places through the state. From this affording so favoura- 
ble a soil and climate for such a valuable plant, the regu- 
_ lar cultivation of it might be of real advantage to indi- 
- viduals, as well as to the state; were hop yards to be 

generally planted there; the following account is there- 
fore sunbjoined. 

» In March, begin to plant your hops in hills, from six 
to nine feet apart, according to the richness of the soil; 
having marked the places for the hills, if the ground be 
poor, dig a hole eighteen inches square at each place, 
and fill it with rich earth or compost; over this draw the 
earth you dig out. In each hill, set three or four strong 

plants; they must be suckers: from eight to twelve inchés 
long, of last year’s growth, each having three or four buds 
or joints; insert the plants their full mh Saas the hills, and 
at equal distances from each other; this may be done with 
a dibble; then close the earth well about the plants. A 


horns or cedars, toscreen them from vislent winds. The 

ground should be moist and rich; if the situation could be 
near a stream, from whoneotiike, mighigrotegme bal 
dry weather, it would be advantageous. ~ me te 


& 
s 


/ 


‘ hop yard should be sheltered by trees, aud a hedge ef 3 | 
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In January and aes be careful to scollegt stéohe 
poles for ai i hop yard. The poles pRoulg: be ten: a 
to) fifteen feet long, and very firm.. 

- There should be at least three poles to each hill. 

In April, dress the old plantations of hops, and ie } 
new ones. The dressing i is to be performed thus: Level 
down the hills, undermine round them, take up the 
young suckers, but leave. the main runners, at least one 


for each pole, bring some rich compost to the hills, and © 


make them up again as before; the suckers may be used - 
to form new plantations. When the plants are three or 
four inches above ground, ‘fix poles for them toclimb —. 
upon, one to each plant; force the poles firmly into the — 

ground, fixing the largest, ones to the strongest: plants; 
the poles should be taper, from ten to fifteen feet long as 
before’ directed, and the thick ends to beset in the ground. 

’ When the. plants are two or three feet long, conduct 
hive to the poles, and tie them. with soft bandages. . It 
is best to handle them in the afigioan, as Ente are more 
brittle i in themorning. 

In May, hops re feneueea cert attendance, betes 
thee will ramble irregularly, and be rarer injured. 
When they begin to branch, and have attained nearly 
the height of the poles, nip off the top of the branches, 


which wil occasion them to produce stronger flowering 


istems. In dry weather (if it continues long) give them 
plentiful waterings; after which, pare the alleys, and 
throw it on the hills; do the same after showers, and be 
careful to keep them well hoed, and iclear from all kinds 
of weeds. 4 ig. Ke fe 

In June and Ju te will req aire the same attend- 
ance, | ‘as directed in. "May. 

In August or, September, the mae Cal bee ripe; the’ 
flower is then. brownish, smells fragrant, and.is readily 
separated. from the Le _The vines must now be cut off 
at their bottoms, an oles taken up, with the vines 
clinging t them, (previot sly. cutting them at. the top, 
where they are sntangled. with the vines of other hills; } 
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then place them on a frame, over which some canvasis 
‘spread, upon which they must be picked, and freed from 
leaves ‘and. stocks. Hops must be gather / when there 
is no rain or dew upon them; as soon as they are picked, 
they-must be spread to dry, in an airy room, and be fre- 
quently turned. Where large quantities are raised, 
there should be a shed for protection, while picking them, 
and a kiln for drying. When they are perfectly dry, they 
must be forcibly “pressed into strong bags; for the tighter 
thep are packed, and the more there is forced into a bag, 
they will keep better, and retain their strength longer. 
In September, if not done in last month, you may con- 
tinue to gather and pack your hops, as directed i in Au- 
gust... When all is completed, collect the poles together, 
and place them under a shed, for another season. 
In October, bring fresh dung to the hills, and hoe the 
earth around them, to’ Breseie their stems throne the 
winter 


In Movember, bring i in more manure, dig or plough “i 


in, and destroy all the MuRRGE 
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aN duttcny HOUSE should Be 1 ereéted ina aiancraw: situa- 

tion, it should stand on an elevated, and dry spot, ‘front- 
ing the south, and where the sun may have full’ access, 
from its rising to its setting, having the front wholly of 
glass, ranged lengthwise, east. and west, its architecture 
to be: ornamental. It is designed as a place of winter 
residence, for such parts of the vegetable creation, as, in, 
their native countries, grow in ‘the: open fields, in all 
seasons, but, when cultivated i in less favourable climates, 
require » protéction, i in winter, from ‘frost only; it not be- 
ing necessary to introduce artificial, heat for them, , eX- 
cept in very severe weather, when a moderate fire, from 
a furnace outside, either in, 1 the end, or back wall, com- 
municating th Repeats ‘to ‘such flues ¢ or funnels, 1 ranging » 
alopg on. th insid will be necessary, ‘both in severe 

frosts, and Iso in. noist, foggy weather, in order to dis- 

. pe the damps, whi ch would otherwise, be ay aioions s to 
F several of the more tender kinds.) f 
_ As to the form and. dimensions. of a Green House, it , 


should be square’ or: vblong, from ten to fifty feet, or od 


an 


more, long Si Sadi guie’ rom ten, to fifteen or twen-  — 
ty feet; its hei ght, ¢ o the top of the upright front glasses, , 
twelve to fi t or more. eke 
; Po F a " r 
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The’ valle of the back and ends, whether of stone or 

brick, should be about twenty-seven inches thick, the 

_ flues should range, in two or three returns, along the 
back wall, with only a brick on edge, and one flue should 
run along the front, and end walls. which should be 
wholly above the floor. The frout of the building should 
have as much glass as possible, with a wide glass door in 
the middle, which, at the same time, that it may allow 
the plants to be taken j and out, is to be made orna- 
mental. A small may, be made at one of the ends, 
for entrance into it, in severe weather. 

The width of the glass sashes may be five or aie Fest, 
and the piers between them of timber, about ten inches 
wide, in front, sloping inward, on both sides, that, by the 
obtuse angles thereof, the rays of the sun may have 

-fréer admission to the plants. ° 

One half of the roof may be formed of glass-work, and 
the remainder of it covered with shingles, over which 
may be placed tarpaulins, fixed on rollers, to be let down 
over the glass, i in very severe weather; and also canvas 
covering, so fixed, as to be cepabtonally: let down, be- 
fore the windows in front. 

Let the inside of the back part of the bulldine, as far 
as the glasses, have a horizontal lathed- and plastered 
ceiling, which will be, i In some mgacnte, in’ that Part;a 
protection from frost. 

All the panes in } the ate lights, gibnes hey. ‘lables 
‘one another, should be neatly and closely puttied; the 
size of the. glass” ‘should be six’ by four inches, which 
would be both ‘strongest and) cheape St, and if all of the 
cashes were so constructed, as to slide up and down, a 
few feet, by means of pullies, to give vent to the foula: air, 
generated i in the house, which naturally ascends to the 
upper part, it would be of advantage. 

The front windows, if made with large. ae of” 
glass, &c. will admit more light, as well + give a ae 
handsome appearance. to the house; | ee ha 

each sash should be made to slide dow and the lower 
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“a 


half to be raise ' 


‘up, occasionally, to admit air, : the’ 
plants, when. 


essary. 


If the bulding will:allow a spacious and ‘oriental, tg im 


window, to be fixed in each end, to receive the benefit — 
of the rising a nd setting sun, it will k € of considerable 
advantage; | s 
rh - during the winter, and also i in the day time, 
ot W nen the sun shines on them. | Outside sliding 
may | m ide for the front windows, to be put on 
5 uires, and over these, the ee before 
d wn by their rollers. 
ney ood work : should be of goad season- 


possible, fre being swelled by wet, or from shrinking by. 

drought; all, te parts should be well jointed and fitted © 

together, so as to be as nearly a ht. a8 possible. thy as 
‘Every part of the green house, ‘on the inside jceiling, — 

walls, and flues, sho ld be neatly finished off, s moothly, | 
with good plaster, nd white wasl 1» all the ol work to 

be made in the best manner, of good seasoned timber, 

| rabies y the doors, sashes, &e. Let the bottom or floor 


th large square stones. The ‘floor should be 


lamps, which arise, fror inju 
Soars building to. ber pain uP ; 
oS tee ae seldom r ire 
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hes e should have ‘tight ane ers, to be closed * ' 
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or Sioned inches above the level of. the. » . 
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the ground plan is laid-out in beds, of th 
tions of ‘soils, that can be procured, thi 
sé beds, the trees or plants, taken out of their 


deep, in the 
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GREEN HOUSE, 


er. four feet 


tubs or pots, are regularly planted and taken care of 
through the winter, in the same manner, as directed for 


the green house. 


This house has a . back of brick, &e. 


_ Similar toa green house, the sides of ‘wood; it is to be 

‘roofed, as well as fronted with glass; and instead of re- 
moving the plants in summer, the whole of the glass: roof, 
fronts, and sides are taken away, the plants are p ermit- 


ted to enjoy the summer’s heat,’ refreshing shower rs, 


“ert 


also the full and open air; but on the approach | of the au- 
tumnal rigor, the “conservatory is again to be «eam 
(as before ond 501 to remain until the Ma: ‘following. sy 


TABLE I. 


es, 4 ‘Aitonia Capensis, Cape a Astonia’ 


2 Amyrus peer S | Elmi 

Breede, i te 
$ Anthylis barba vey > ds ing 
4 Apacynum ey Shrubby 


Dog’s Bane / ihe 
5 Arbutus, Strawberry Tree, 2 sorts 
6 Arctotis aspera, bt Aretotis 
74 ae escelsa, bath on ar- 


raeh 
nica, Japan Aueuba’ 


0 Azalea t ontica, Yellow Azalea 


* 


Green House Trees and. Shrubs. ; 


21 Barstores tooo folia, Peruvian bae- 
te Bete t's ris. Hie ts 
BS “ halamifoli—Sea_ “purs- 
~~ lane leaved baccharis 
22 Banksia: serrata, ‘Saw “leaved 
Banksia — 
23 Baureria rubioides, Madider naw 
ed Baureria 
24 Bejaria resino: 


spice 
ess Camellia Ja a Japonica, Japan Gatiet 
a 


li 
35 Campanula, size 32) ds 
ie " 


My 


e best composi- — 


> disia.. 25 Blaerta ericoides, He my ejatia 
8 eer : pene ye Bleria i 7 
9 Aristotelia oe 26 Borbonia crenata, Notch leaved 
10 Ar cect ‘Silvery lee: gorbonia a 
ed ae ad ry = Buc ee hae see: my Buch: — 
i Asclepias f wht hru As- A “ 
- elepias  * agli pie ’ ae , 2g ‘Buddleia | ia, glenn Row Teaved | 
12 Masta Hup , u 
“a8 Asphalathus | we “Cretan Ae 729 Ripa Srna Shrabby 
— * phalathus, 2 eee yA ‘30 B AP a4 is ary 
‘14 Asparagus » siaticus, ender 30 : ia on egpatfonee an 
stalke eerones Asparagus, 2: Bys ‘s 
sorts he 31 Cacti Kenta, Oleander leaved 
15) Ast erfruticosus, Shrubby’ Aster ~~ Cacahi i 
“16 vers Alpines, Alpine Atrar#S2 ate Tragus, Be Bending stalk 
gene 4 
a “At vaphacits Spindsa, Priehlyatra- s $ "  poaitioobas oh Shiu bby do, i 
phaxis eh 3 Clyne pracox, J 
a 18 “Atri Halimus, Shrubby O- 
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36 bay eninaagia True | (Paper 
weey LAN iy ie 


| “suarina é 

| 40 Ceanedhes alga, Asien Ce- 
anothus 
AL Celsiag 2 kinda nie hs yuh.) 
42 Centasrea Ragusina, ( 


sue nia siliqua; iGaeatyt fees ey 
Chameer lad humilis, Dwarf Fan 


thus, kinds, different. va- 
f ies of each — : ie APY es 
ironia,2kmds 


“ria > * 

48 Cineraria amelloides, Blue flower 

ed Cape Aster. ea ate a gi 

49 Cistus,21kinds. © 

50 cine Granees lemon, lime, oe, 
21 

51 Clematis, Virgin’s Bower, 2 kinds 

52 Cliffortia,2 kinds _ 

53 ada) tricoccum, 


54 Cotten Fratescens, Searlet eg 
lutea | 
55 Convatoul Us, S 


ie 


60 Cre retica, ‘Cretan } essa. 

| 61 cre vera 2 kinds ~ er 

62-Cro Rac fertons Gh an 
tree Me 

63. Cunonia Cap nSiSy hp 

64 Conte S518, c or a 


I a ae 


67 Cynanchum, 2 kinds | 
ihe 68 Cytissus, 7 7ki 


69. Dais Ie dee iy 


Gq 


rh, 
70 De Ricans ie ir: 
Cae Dianthus oe as 
c kinds 


ight Fr 


os 


neraria tanata, Wooly Cinera- 


Widdow wr 


f Pr ed 
mes es: rang 
TEV! luta true Im. 

Lie ee 
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74 Dodonen aiceeth ifolia, Narrow “ 
Dolohe Nigra, Pk i 
75 Dolichos lignosa sle sh cubb , 

Deyehos sat wee 3 


76 Dorena Japonica, Japan -Dao- 
rena — 

77 Drdcena Draco, Dragon tree x 

78 Ebenus Cretioa, Cretan Ebony’ i 

79 Echium, 
kinds _ 

80 Eleagnus Orientatis, Oriental 
Eleagnus 

81 Embotrium - 


| pypers Bugloss, 2 


liay > 4 


‘coccineum, Scarlet 


_Embotrium, aad two other Vas 
Tieties Be 
82 Empleurum sereulatum, Cape 
_. Empleurum ‘ 
83 hy sake longifolia, Long leaved 
Epacris; 


84 Eri ica, Heath, 20 kinds — 

85 Eriocephalus. Afri icanus, Cluster 

- Jeaved Eriocephalus 

Erodium inca rnatum, Flesh: co- 
_Toured Crane’s bil . - 
87 Escallonia: ger’ Wi P rant ear Ai 
ve | Eseallonia. 


4 a pe - RN 
90 Fuchsia‘ 1 coccinea, Scarlet. fuchsia. a 2 
91 Fusanus As 
Fusanus) 4 
92 Gardenia florida, Fr gral int gs 5 Pe 
he oe dénia, or’ le Jae ae 
ed Rahmennie, ‘ ; 


tai 
95 — 


— 


lowe 7a tabi, . 

95) Génbias eo 2 kinds i 
96 Geranium anemonefolium, ANE \ cued 

mone leaved.Geranium 3 4 
The genus of geranium as con- 

“stituted” by Linnzus, having out- 5 
% 


ipped common bounds by mo- 
Eee ee has been divided 


bynes,” into ee genera, vi ae ate 
rig — oe only with five. extile samen! He 


a ae £ 
Wiehe gonitum, ses sevens, 


"4 9 


SBR 


~ 


bi GREEN 


die Tal Sith all the ten fe» 
tile. {: 

The great eo of what were 
formerly, calle Geraniums—see Pe- 
largonium. ~ 

97 Glycine,3 kinds 
98 Gnaphalium, Cudweed, 4 kinds 
99 Goodenia, 2 kinds, 
100 Gordona lasianthus, Smooth 
Loblolly Bay 
101 Gorteria ayeenes Great flowered 

. Gorter 

102 Grewia occidentalis, Elm leayed 
Grewia 

203 Haleria lucida, African fly ho- 
neysuckle 

104 Hedysarum Athagi, 
Hedysarum. 

105 Heliotr pphuir Canariense, Canary 
Turnsole ~ 

106 Hermania, 4 kinds 

10? Hibiscus,3 kinds ~*~ 

108 eee JSrutescens, Sheabbaeaip- 


Prickly 


109. Hhds onia ericoides, Heath lefed 


- Hudsonia. 
110 Hydrangia hortensis, Garden 
changéable Hydrangia, or 


Chinese Guelder Rose 
111 Hyoscyamus atireus, Golden 
_ ‘flowered Hen’s bane — 
112 My ypericum Coris, Heath leaved 
St. John’s Wort and two others 


113 Jasminum odoratissimum, and 5 


others 
114 Iberis, 2 kinds Nee 
115 Lea, Holly, 2 kinds © ‘ 


116 Illicium Coridanum, oa flow- 


ered Aniseed tree” 
117 Indigofera Resonances Long 


spiked Indigo, with 3 other 
kinds 

118 Inula, cerulea, Blue. flowered 
Inula 


119 Iva frutescens, Shrubby Iva 

120 funiperus Bermudiane, Red Ce- 
_» dar tree 

121 Justicia Adhatoda, Malabar Nut 
* and 5 others 


) 3192 Imia fruticosa, Shrubby Ixia 


* 


ny 


123 Kiggelaria Africana, pirigep 


Kiggelaria 
124 Lachneea, 2 kinds 
125 Lage emia, 3 kinds 
126 Lavendul , 4 kinds 


Hee - 
Mahi. 


\e 


HOUSE, 


127 igure Ws, tour or Scethays:7 
n 

128 Leea ranbusing, Elder leaved 
Leea 

129 Leptaspermium, 4 kinds 

130 Linum arboreum, ‘ree flax 

131 Lipar: ia spheri ica, Giohe oaysred 
Liparia _ 

132 Lobelia, 2 kinds ~ 

133 Lupinus arboreus, Tree Lupine 

134 Lycium, Box thorn, 3 kinds 

135 Lythrum fruticosum, iy 
“Willow Herb) 

136 Ma nolia,4kinds 

137 Mahernia,8 kinds 

158 Malva, Mallow, 3 kinds — 

139 Melicago arborea, rain 
Trefoil 

140 Melalenca, 2 kinds — ; 

141 Melia Azedarach, Bead freee 
Pride of China 

142 Melianthus major and minor 

143 Metrosideros, 3 kinds 

144 Mimosa, 7 kinds 

145 Mimulus durantiacus, Orange 
Monkey flower 

146 Myrica ZEthiopica, African can- 
ee Myrtle, with 5 other 


147 Myrtus communis, 
»__ Myrtle, 12 kinds 
143 Nerium Oleander, Oleander, sin- 

gle and double _ 
149 en eee Shrubby to- 
150 Olea, Olive, 6 kinds - . 
151 “Ononis, Rest Harrow. ,3 ‘eines, 
152 Osteospermum 
153 Origanum Dictamnus, Divany 
of Crete 
154 Orthonna, 2 kinds _ 


nissan 


> + 
(155 Panax,2kinds # 
156 Passerina, apartow root 
157 Pelargonium, Geranium, 40 kinds 
158 Pelargonium _suffruticose 


or 
‘nearly herbaceous, 6 kinds 
159 Pelargonium, almost Wien 

. reots tuberous, 3 kinds” 

The varieties of ‘geraniums here. 
estimated, are said to be about 90; © 
they are mostly from around Ta- 
_ ble Mountain, Cape of Good Hope, * 
- Africa: but ae number 


in gil 
_ Probability exeeeds 200. eg 


so 


ita propriety be called the 


inchs 


a ‘weed 


aed 


y 


FOR JANUARY. 


teus of plants, | ost almost 
ever shape a ent 
160 Phiomis, 5 ki Fata MRE 
161 Phillyrea, 12. ‘kinds, A few of” 
fhete especially the variegated 
_ sorts should be kept among the 
green house collection, 
162 Phyllis Nobla, ‘Bartard Hare’s 


187 Sapindus Saponaria, ee Soal 
berry tree, 3 kinds | 

188 Scabiesa Africana, Atri 
bius ¢ 4 


189 Schinus Molle, Peruvian, 1 Mase) | * 
__ tick tree __ ig f 

190 Selayo,2 kinds \. 
191 Senecio, 3 kinds : 


‘Smooth 


Ear 192 Sideroxylon inermay . 
163 Pinkieya binueng Pubescent a Aithiopian Tron Wood 
inkneya 193 Solanum Pseudo Dapsicum, 
194 Pistachia, 2 ih jo Shrubby ‘Winter ae and ~ 
165 Reet Be it Lat ge © 4otherkinds. 
| ed Platilobium 194 Saphora, 2 kinds 
166 Pi anthrus Sruticorus, Shrubby 195 Sparmannia Africana, African 


167 Polygala, Milk wort, 


ATT Pyrus. 


Plectantbrus Sparmania ~ 
kinds 196 Spielmannia ~ 
168 Portulaccaria sige is, African 197 Spartium, Broom, 6 kinds | 
Furslane tree’. ———s«*198 Sterenilia 
169 Potericum ‘pinasum, /Shrubby. 199 Struthiola, 2 kinds 
Prickly Burnet. __ ~ 200 Bocas m Ralls liforme, “Kap 
270 Prassium majus et minus, ‘Spar Tea a ‘Tansey. 
nisn Hedge Nettle 
171 Protea— Upwards of 20 species ‘Shrub y 
172 Prunus Lauro Cerassus, Levant - 202 ‘elongata, “African: Yew 
Laurel, 2 kinds — 


173 Psoralea—Upwards 0 of _twenty 203 ees fruticosa, _Shrubby 


5 An 


SPECIES? sR n ag Tetragonia e 
174 Pulteniu eu Se ly Pulte- 204 ‘Teucrium fruticans, ” Tree Ger 
nea mander,4kinds 
175 Punica nana. : f Pomepris Bohea, Bohea Tea SG 
nate is Viridis, ‘Green Tea 3 it 


ou le gand 206 Tiymdra Sicareaeiet thym- 


bra. 
207 Vaccinium Arctostaphylos, Ma- , 
deir i ‘Whortleberry 
8 Verber a triphylla, Three leaved 
; shrubby Verbena) 
209 09 Veronica decussate Cross leaved 
“Speedwell 


78 Queret 


¥ 


17 9 Rhamnus 6) 


rieties 
Pe ork 

P ticum, 210 Vio “arbors "escens, Tree Violet 
: 211 Nes an Castus, Chaste fees 


182 Roella celliata, 
183 Rusct itcher 
pres ie ieee 
184 Ruta Cha 218 Yucca, ae 
185 Salvia; § 


sare ee Sat - 216 2y rophilum,. 
186 Santolina ro S i kinds 


y Roel a 212 Wimcnurial or Whin - 


m, 4 213 Urtica nivea, Snowy nettle 
, 214 Xeranthemum, 5 kinds 
‘Needle, 5 oa 


ae peg ~Bean Caper 
marifolia, Rose- ‘ 
marys val Lavenden Egon vie! 


v 


ie. 


* 
is tae > 
Rr Pea pA Se ae Pe ty ae RE a eee eee oe 
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ee 
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GREEN HOUSE, 


Tasce IT. a House Suscuible and GA Hil 


nial and Perenmal Plants. 


“then Pe Sint plants are thus marked*, + 
The most hardy will frequently 


and th ie most hardyt. 


ug 


1¢ biennials,t 


bear the winters of the middle states, in the open ground, 


and a ‘dry warm situation. 


t 


“iy teeth de 


1 * Agave, American loe 3 kinds 26 Liban m3 

2 *Aloe,23 kinds ~~ 27 Lychnis Chinensis, China, Lyd 

3 Alstroeemeria sn ina, Spotted EL Sa 
Alstreemeria  ~ 28 Maria 

4 Ancistrum latebrosum, Hairy an- 29 *Mesembr ieashemicti Fig Mari- 
cistrum — gold or fe nie Léa 20 Kinds: 

5 Anthericum rie Aloe leaved 30 Michauxa 
Anthericum | a iia 31 Mimosa hu rridula, Sensitive her 


6 Anterrhinum - 
i Aristeg: capitate, Tall: Aristea 


8 tCaleeolaria Fothergillii, 
gill’s @ippcemart “he ae 
9 tCelsia, 2 kinds ee 
to Cineraria Cruenta Purple leaved 
’ Cineraria 


11 Convoloulus Scammonia, Sceam- 
mony Convovulus 

2 *Cotyledon, Navel wort, 4 kinds 

13 Crassula,2kinds —_ [Crotolaria 

14 Crotalaria triflora, ‘Three flower 


926 Dianthus Capensis, Cape Pink 
17 tDionxa Muscipula, Venus’s fly- 
tra 


‘36 Psoralea. Palest 


Fother-. 88. Morea, 2 kinds iy ee 
» «84 TOenothera arlliflras, Great 


flowered Oenothera, 3 kinds 
6 $ Passi fare ae Three leav- 
ed Passion toy i 
ina, Herbaceous 
Psoralea = 
37 Ranunculus Parnassifoliue, Pax- 
/ *massus’ leaved ‘Crowfoot 


38 ee ‘Bubia, Nuvian. Sage, $ 
15 Diunnella cerulea, ‘Blue Dianella Be 


39 Sle suri, 1 Li 1 
r ns “, yleno. ‘Elegant 
legar fi 2 centile: ) 


leaved Se- 


18 Didelta'carnosa, Succulent plea double ‘flowering 
. Didelta ; ier annual plan yet the 
19 Dracocephalum C, anariense, Balm _ propagation of pamonite yari- 
‘ - of Gilead © etymay pe continue y slipping 
20 Elytraria , itannually. 
21 Erodium, 2 leila’ oo" 41 T Seaner catia arte TEU, on 
22 Erythrynia herbacea, Herbaceous  Houseleek, 4 kinds: 
‘Coral tree 42 ‘tSilene, Catehfly, ae 
23 * Euphorbia, Spurge, 1 kinds 43 Bee _alopecu iroides, Fox Tail 
24 tFerula assafeeti la, ieee © phora eee 
.Searlet Stackhys 


plant 
25, Iris Chinensis, China Tris 


shee Ii. Green House Bulbous and. Tubes 


bie + Seg ‘coccinea, Sea 
45* Staheler, near 80 Kin 


As 


. Plants. aby a : hk 
1 Agapenthus, umbellatus, African A “Amaryllis: Belladonna, Belladon- 


Blue Lily Ay 


2 Albuca, major and miner 
3 Aletris tal Cape Aletris 


4 es 


ents 3 “eetiient — os 


~ Lily, with @ other 
‘kinds ‘ 


rous Rooted 


TREE ae) oe - A) ae palin 5 ‘ eA SN MR ame Me ety | aa rg 


* je ee : 

iy A fee, 6 kinda 16 oy). 4) 0209 aL chenalia, 8 tidiek nan “e 
ee 6 ni ree bus rousa, 2 kinds Ge A 

7 “Bulb ocodium — Me 


ernwm, Spring 23 
6 cane Bulbocodium are 


2um strumogu Ng 
Colchicum ‘wariegatum, Variegated a an 4kinds © 


_ Meadow Saff Re is 5 Melanthium, 5 kinds _ 
9 Crinum, 2 kin 3 Melaspheerula 
10 Cyannelias ‘Ppl Yalow Sind (27 Morea,6 kinds ig ‘ 
White . Sia 5 28. Orchis, 2) kinds ; 
11 Cyclamen, Blends Vast OY a. Ornithagalum, Star of Bethlehem 
12 Cyrtanthus,2hinds 6kinds |. i 
| 13 Eucomis, 4 kinds © ies OS 30 Othonna, 
| 14 Geiscorhiza he dere “4 31 Oxalis, Wood sc 
| 415 Gladiolus, Corn ie 20 iihtls Natt | 32 Sulla martima, 0 
‘16 Hei nanthus, or Blood flower, 6 and 7 others 
ae Gave 33 Trichonema i 
7 Fe mentee ti polutUus, ‘Waved 34 Tr itonia, 6 Abe iy an 
| Yeaved Hyacinth © ise BO gece marae pe Tulip ~ 
18 ‘Hypoxis, 2 kind: 36 a, 3 kinds 


§ Walehendo, 
19 Eris,7 kinds " Wats yeginds 5 


si S. 
a eo several species incl v 


—_—_ 
Pa 


Rs a PR pat te vate ! . 
(7 ig mild days, when the weather i is eee and fair, 
open the windows of the Green House alittle, for the i f 
admission of fresh ‘air, about ten or eleven 0 ‘clock and 
about two or three In the afternoon, let ther 
close again; but this. See an be determined by thie + 

as) herejate, many yee Hof ae at, 
I jig 3 fe x 


p 


“Jet out The fel: airy 
oraised -with safety.” 
Jn frosty weather the enacts mu 
| ly close, and te very. severe, | let tl l 
shut every n ight, and even occasiona ty in the 
hen the frost is extremely rigorous, 2 nd 1 
‘shine. The canvass on the top may be. 
over the glass, in extreme cold nights, or Fain hail and. 
snow, as well. s the: rost-mats, &c. over the shutters, and 
remove the small or more _tender plants, i in front, as far 
from danger : as possible. eet 2 
Keep the plants perfectly clear from decayed leaves, 
and every ther litter, such as jeer leaves, bes? a of 


: > | . 31! 1 a 
| oy | oe” 


2 
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When the Shisha is foggy, and very wet, keep the 
Wi dow s and door close. Mie hae 9 Rg 
er must be given to the plants which require at, . 
ve 'y moderate quantities, if possible take the ‘Oppor- 
tunity of a mild day, and if sunny the better, from 11, to 
1 o’clock is the proper time of the day, at this season; 
very little water must be given to the rains pains and 
every oth er succulent plant. 

The oranges, myrtles, ¢ geraniums, emi other woody 
exoticks, should have but a very moderate quantity giv- 
en them at any one ties)" 

n gre ‘ houses. with flues, i in time c continued severe 
frosts, make moderate’ fires, evening and morning, just 
sufficient to warm the enclosed air, ; SO as to resist the 
frost, also, in foggy or moist weather, | make a ah mod- 
erate bes to ge ther i fe. 


Ff Aaa | TyTN 
, ‘ vik ) 
x ; : Wei ‘a 
‘ ; } ore Sates 
iss 4 Wyn aM sa y 
FOR FEBRUARY, 
A 5 ° Se 
ce ae ad sei ‘ay 
sh MN i ait ae ig Bee ae uly 
ee ) ee Me + ei §.. Har yo. y a 4 
3 RE EF ‘ ee i 7 : Ms RE i) 
OE TRAE FS, Up y . Viet & ee " 
eS " vy oa es eer es ¢ * + nas 


Oe i .— General Observations. a 
ote attention will be particularly. requsite for all ng 
Green-house plants at thisseason. 

Examine the pots and tubs frequently, eagle one sepa- 
rately, tu see which of them require water, give none 
where it is not necessary, and always very moderately, 
alittle, will be of advantage, but too'much ae would 
mater ially i injure them. ONE Ae Ae 

In mild weather, all will equally peed the refreshment 
of the external air, whenever it can be given with safety; 
but some require frequent waterings, to others it should 
be given very sparingly. In order to distinguish the dif- 
Here the division of 1, , woody plants, 2, the herbaceous 
kinds, 3 » the succulent kinds must be carefully attended : 
to: ‘ 


— 


— my 


K cars an hour or ‘two, may expose them to material i injury. 


| waterings, but less. Ep phan 
| the woody kinds.’ By en ae 


—_- 


1h "o Me Wr NG LD) pee me 14, ar iy Hate aah Ss ee ty) Vapage, © 
ay : he A a ‘ Ch Ry ye 


(eRe tae 

BOR'PEBRUARY. ©, 389, 

' 1. Oranges, lemons, myrtles; and most: feng sok the ot 
woody class, owill require water frequently, | 
give them much ata time, and nly when necessz 
2. The | herbaceous: kinds, Id have» occ 


3. The succulent kis $)such. as: ‘alee _cactuses, me- 
sembryanthemums, sedums, &c. should. 2€ watered but 
spannely) and that oe when ak eart i it tp Dg is 


tala’ 


on enki! be its 3 adr 
1 avourable. Every mild day, 
' Seca down, which will al- 
internal confined air to scape, and also supply 
the Eee with fresh air, but. great care 1 ust be used in, 
ps jie and Loe gh must be rae a in perce 


+. cb 
ae HV SEES Daa va a ety! ,, 


at any timey, ‘whe oat cutting Hae or Feold, fasts air mw 
arise,. neither of: which must be atall admitted among rca 
plants. — Therefore. the green-house, should not be left, 
when the windows are ‘open; f for changes are so sudden, ie 


If the frost is very severe protect the whole building 
at nights, with the awnings, matts and shutters. 7 
Fires may also be occasionally made, they.are some- 
times indispensible, ‘but they must never be resorted to, 
but to, keep out the frost, or to dispel damps, and thendo | 
leat above 45° or 46° of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer, as a greater degree. of heat, mls bring the A 
plants into a new state wy wa 
checked in. the penne, cold month to. t air g 
ts iN ig t ie 
The plants ‘througho ut the: house. must he Kent rae 
from decayed shoois and leaves, w oly 
sightly, but hurtful t to the plants; thes se move: 
‘ay of the house, which should be kept neat and clean: iy. 


ee) as sae a VAG Dees ee he ei be: he. Pe EEE Sng DOR May sion 28, ks, Sone ina 


360 ¥ - <% GREEN HOUSE,« 
ae : 
Towards the ‘latter erid of this month, loosen the earth 
at the top of the tubs and pots in peters take out one 


No. 1,8 hrubbery, page 264, this will | prove very bene- 
ficial to the plants, and the advantage will be discovera- 
ble in a very short time. A Fahrenheit’s: thermometer 
should be kept both in the ereen- -house and hot-house. » 

te e\pots of Ca e bulbs, such as antholizas, babianas, 
cyan las, gladioluses, geissorhizas, ixias, lachenalias, 
lapeyrousias, massonias, fe moreas, oxaliss, 
tritonias, watsonias, walchendorfias, &c. which are now 
vegetating, should be kept as near t ne’ glasses as possi- 
ble, in order that they may. produce strong flowers. 


2.— Hot- Beds for Raising Gr reenHlouse Plants. 


» Prepare hot-beds, as directed in Kitchen. Garden for 
January, page 7, for cucumbers, &c. after which add 
eight or ten inches of: good fresh tan, evenly over the 
bed; if that cannot conveniently be bad, put on the same 
quantity of dry earth.. When the bed is ina proper state, 
sow your seeds separately in pots, and plunge them to 
their rims in the bed, some of the seeds will not vegetate 
. for along time, | and. others frequently lie in the ground 
_- a whole year; when the heat of the bed is on the decline, 
line the outside, as directed for cucumbers, &c. in Kitch- 
en Garden, page 11. Orafter sowing these seeds, the 


-* pots may be plunged into the bark bed of the stove, or 


hot-house.. > 
Plant cuttings of geraniums, hydrangias, ripetlecs and 
ether Green House plants, in small pots, one or more in 
each, and plunge them into a hot-bed, they will now 
strike root freely, and produce fine strong plants. When 
these begin to grow, give them plenty of air occasionally, 
and protect them carefully at night, and in very severe © 
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a. Sue, i BD ull ety 7 RR Oe? he AP i eat oe sides ae a eee | 


az 


OR uit ee hi eeu 


thee iF ier Aa od 


ities, 


. b 
_ suitable opportun 


| especially t towards the latter end 
a the me sii n 


rhe y th prevalence of 
a ore eserve the plants, 
nust be kept shut every night, 


to aa the 1 chante 


s on if the vontteiig,: 
} i of un > or ange 
or 0 a ed i gees ] 


r: careful to reduce 

tyont ches or heads ye 
pee esate tenew to the place where. you 
desire new. shéots'to } rise, in order to form a suitable head; 
it would be an advantage to all ‘trees, especially to such 
. as are weakly, w hich are thus headed down, to shift them, 
erase ee ier 
oat oe 


e 
Ade 


Kd a! Oe me ‘ 4 
‘selortling hy) oe SA, IE assert nS SNA rx cilia 


Bitte ; tee ae lout Helse at ail 


aca ecomes warm. As sud-— 
frequent at this season, the win- | 


since absolute necessity seh 


Ss, lemons, myrtles, - 


ote earth about. their mots; for 


$ 
\ 
@ 


Rd 
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362. _ GREEN HOUSE, 
a i) a 


Tabke old earth, as well from the top, as the: bottom, and 
Sie es Pe the ball, and,put some fresh compost into the bot- 

of the pot, or tub, place the tree therein, fill up 

ett the ball with fresh: earth, and water it moderately; 
but where the orange or Jernon trees are very weak, and 
sickly in their growth, about thelatter end of this month 
or beginning of next, prune the head, and shift them into 
entire new earth; take the plant clean out of the pot, 
shake all the old earth entirely from its roots, cut off all 
the mouldy and decayed reots, then wash them in water, 
and plant it again immediately, i in a tub, or pot of new 
earth; do not place it too deep; water it moderately. 

It would be a great advantage to the plants, to be - 
placed under a glass case, in Hie i oon been pre- . 
viously made a hot-bed of tan, into which the pots are to 
be plunged, ‘after this shifting, as they. would thereby 
shoot sooner, as well as more freely, recover their 
strength, and put forth fresh leaves and roots, reassum- 

ing their proper verdure early in the fellowing summer. 

* "When any of these plants have dropped their leaves in 
winter, and remain deprived of them til! spring; in March, 
April, or May, itis proper to prune their tops a little, and 

_ either new earth the pots at top, or shift them, with balls 

of earth, into-other pots, as before directed, giving ‘atin, 4 

fresk earth, and seasonable waterings. — . 


gi Sat oe Ss — Shifting Plants ‘into Large pa o 


- Any of the oranges, lemons ymyrtles, Se, iach ‘require ~ 
mite pots, may be shifted therein, towards the end of. 
‘this month, when the poem as mild, d, observing the di- 
rections Bure in No. pies . 


4 
ae : he Ohana &e. 


ae « ‘ey e ne 
ee tae 
‘The ‘geraniums, and other plants of a peers growth, 
should be carefully examined, their young: shoots being 
somewhat succulent, are more liable to injury, from th 


effects of a Severe winter, or great damps, than the var re y 
woody exoticks, and sometimes many of them decay, or 
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| 


| fresh, ~~ Cia 


der 


house and stove kinds. The beds should be made eith-. 


“ae te he "| oe 7 J “Se Oe ray ™., * vy ay pe ay Fe oe LY = i? 
a : b o at { Y's 


fia 


ome i 
mould, aa ns occurs ee should be praned away, 


Scene fresh Earth to cv ca 


etruabtess and green house 
not require shifting, § YS 


shot ld at ‘this tif ne h 
earth, first loosen the ‘old earth, i in the to ops of the tubs, 
or pots, to the ‘surface of the roots, but n ot so as to dis- 
turb them, and also loosen it down the s es; then take 
out. the loose earth, fill up the. pots with some that is 
gentle watering; this i is soon done, 
ear cy ! 


Ro. Is of Orangesifor Stocks. ges 
“The best neihed ots sowing the kernels of oranges and 


ae 


. FOR MARCH. 363. 


1 ee hi 


lemons, in order to raise stocks to bud, any of their icinds” of 


of trees upon, is by filling some middle sized pots) with 
very good earth, sow the kern els therein and ¢ cover them,’ 


half an inch deep with light earth, then plunge the Bo e. os 


into a hot- ‘bed, ane. them be frequently watered. 
‘4 of Green Howse: Plants, Sted gust me 


this month prepare a hot-bed, in or-.. 
rto sow the edie: of tender plants, both of the green 


er of hot-dung, or fresh tanner’ Ss bark, and covered with ® 
frames and glasses; if made of hot dang lay ten < or twelve © 
inches 0 fate bark at top, eithe:  hew old, in} 
plunge tt 1 pots. ‘ie oe 
Wh ere tan’ vannot be tae ie 
ire 


: with <fted 
a 2 or rss, and apag 


a ane 


| earth, ne leche ots 


pac 


em feat ix, : 
Observe to % 
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364 «GREEN HOUSE, 

ae i 
keep ab the heat of the bed by a lining Fi f fresh tot dung, 
when it declines much, also protect them ‘om the too 
powerful ce pe the maereee sun. rl fee mh 


cae, Maee &e. the young Lye frais in 
pots, and placed in a hot-bed, will soon strike root, and 
grow freely, but where there i is the convenience of bark 
beds, these and many other sorts will take root very ex- 
peditiously;. give i Mane gee Ag Ce ae et 
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” ? diye fy 
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1. —General Bie 8 " 


4 » Many of the green heuse plants will now begin to'shoot 
freely; it will therefore be necessary to give them as 
much air, as can be consistent with their ‘safety. Every 

e. morning ‘when the weather is mild and calm} open the 
windows, and let them continue SO, till it begins to 

4 change; but close them before evening. Too: much con- 

al finement at this season, would materially i injure them; by 

- this admission of a free circulation ofthe air in the house, 
they | ean bear a removal into the coat air, in the early 
part of of next month. eg i Mag a 
The plants will now require frequent waterings, es- 
| pecially | the oranges, myr tles, &c. and most of ae 
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: ee Fs 
wood i is ee Ti so far, or in. ‘such a state, that. no 
hopes remain of its producing new sorts, you may then 
head them down to the fresh meds Ther this, they will 
put out plenty of strong shoots, and furm regular heads in 
two or three months. Shifting the plants as Lit kom 
ed, will be necessary on ‘this. ‘occasion. « hae 
; oe zs 
eal. Sat Re 6.—Inarching. ade Maat 
_ Towards the latterénd of the month, you. may inarch 
edtives, lemons, limes, and almost every other kind of 
shrubby pla agreeably to the directions yeeren in page 
206. 

_ By way of curiosity, you. ‘may inarch : a beatiohs of an 
orange or lemon tree, that has young fruit upon it, on on 
of the common seedling stocks; it ‘will be well united i | 

‘ the end of August, when it may be eee the 
"elitr. plant, in’a full bearing state. 


t —Sowing Seeds of Green ‘House Plants, &. sy 
" be in this month as ‘possible, sow the seeds of 
~ geraniums, myrtles, oleanders, demons, oranges, core- 
nillas, balm of Gilead, aloes, cannas, budlieas, and cact- 
lauses,) cailicarpa, caparis, celcius, mimosa, mesembry- 
~anthemums, centaureas, cinerias, cestuses, coluteas, cy- 


» clamens, dolichoses, ericas, and euphorbias, ferrarias, 


ae 


° 
- 


- 


gardenias, genistus, heliotropiums, indigoferas, and ly- 
ciums, melias, melianthuses, oleas, passifioras, proteas, 
and solanums, salvias, silenes, ‘spartiums, yuccas, and 
-xeranthemums, ‘with many others, for which, ‘see the 
catalogue of green house plants, page 352. For the 

ii, * method of sowing (hem, see Green House, March, page 
363. Many kinds will not vegetate for two, three, four, 

’ or ‘six months, and some not sooner than twelve, there- 
- fore. attend your pots carefully, and your patience and 
, ee will ultimately produce the desired object. 
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8.— Propagating Green House Plants by Cuttings, : te ee 


“There are few shrubby plants, but: may be prof pag 
by layers: these should be laid in eS a tubs; to — 
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this, thrust an awl through the joint, which is to be fixed. 


in the ground (in'several places) and fastened down with 
a wooden forked peg; keep the head as erect as possible. 
After this is performed, there will. be no further. care 
necessary, buttogive frequent waterings during the heat 
of the summer, which will greatly promote their rooting. 

Suckers may. now be taken off, where they appear, and 
planted in separate pots. 

The generality of the green house plants, may be 
propagated by cuttings or slips; such as myrtles, gerani- 
ums, jasmines, hydrangeas, &c. &c. . Plant them in hot- 
beds, carefully shade and water them.» Such as do not 


root freely, should have bell glasses placed over them, 


and shaded in the hot-bed till rooted; this is the most cer- 
tain method, to insure the growth of many hard wooded 
The roots of herbaceous plants may now be separated, 


and planted into other pots. The succulent kinds, such ©.” 
as cactuses, mesembryanthemums, &c. may. be propaga- 


ted by slips, cuttings, and suckers; the slips and cuttings — 


should lie on a shelf in the greenhouse, fora week after : 


they have been taken off, that the cut part may dry, after 


which they may be planted in pots of good sandy earth. 


9.— Young Orange and Lemon Stocks. 


The young orange and lemon: stocks, raised last year | 


for budding, if not done before, should now be planted 
into separate and suitable sized pots, and by plunging 
them. into a hot-bed; until they have taken fresh root, it 


' will greatly promote their growth. If properly managed, 


some of the strongest may be of sufficient size to bud in 
August, and all of them a twelve month after. t; 


10.— Cape Bulbs. © 
Many of thecape bulbs mentioned in general observa- 
tions, Green House, February, page 360, will now be in 


flower; they should all be kept in the front, part.of the 
green house, and haye as much air; as they well can bear, 
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: P| ee ” 
P without which their flowers will be ver’ y poor and wet 
7 such as are in bloom, must be k rept rom the powerful 
rays of ‘th sun in mid-day, which would 
coro as tong} in ower, as this care will allow the 
todo. Oe gaa ae 


; a t Ray i v ne ; 
; esi Vv Gist Air to Green House Pl Plant. ar 
In the middle states, the Vast. \ we , Ic in this month, thé 
'. doors and windows of the green house ought tobe kep t 
open night and day, in order to harden the plants, for Fs 
removal into the open air, except an extraordinary 
change of weathér should render it prudent to close a 
at aight, which should not be done, but i 
oessity. In the eastern states, this direction will be re- 
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Witew should now ‘be. given to every plant, ‘odbie: 
_ ing to its constitution; andi in proportion to its necessity, 
as directed last month. - - Oranges, myrtles, and other 
_ Woody kinds will require it frequently; the best criterion 
is always to keep the earth, i which they grow, moi 
but not wet. To the succulent ha It ” aia as epee 
fines: pet sparingly... Ares aa & # 
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the open air, the better, as nature is ‘more: capable of af. 
fording them full vigour, thanart. ay oe Ten i aks 

Upon bringing the plants out | of the pee ona it 
would be advisable, for tenor twelve: 'y to place the : 
in 2 warm situation, where the wi d cam have but itttle 
power, that they may be 3 gradually hardened to the open ~ 
air, they may then be removed to ‘the on where they 
are to remain for the summer. 

As soon as the plants are brought outHfrom the house, 
water them with : a hand engine, so as to clean them per- 
fectly from every kiod of filth; be. careful to pick off all 
decayed leaves, both which will refresh them, ‘and also 
give them a lively appearance.’ Raise # them all'from the 
ground, on a ays or on mpl Bebo n br se as 


; FOR JUNE, 


Py, “if a 


a —General Obserontions., . 


THe plants ie now fuligtteposed: to ie open’ air, 
will require a constant. supply of water. In very hot 
weather, those in small pots should be watered both 
morning and evening, using clean soft water without, any 


_ thing put in it, which would always injure the plants. : 
~~ If moss or mowings of short grass be spread on the sur- 


a aot 


face of the earth, in the tubs. and pots, it will materially 
protect the plants from the sunand drying air. 
_Myrtles or other hard wooded plants, which appear 


in a declining state, may be greatly benefitted, by turn- 
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ixias, moreas’ ornithagolums, &e. may be ae up, and 
transplanted immediately, or they may be wrapped in dry 
moss, and ‘kept till September; but the « v5 ag 
should be planted tiristeda tes after bei ie aken up 
ern > bul bs, ee he 
Guernsey and Belladonna amaryllis; to keep these last 
out of the ground longer. - than the ple, apes, would 
materially weaken. 2 
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oR ener Observations. iene Ree : 
| Wuen there is an over proportion of young 1 froit’ seton 


the limbs of orange, lemon, citron, and shaddock trees, | 


thin ier to. te 3 number on each, in proportion 


ay. re devested of all flowers pre- 


‘ 


* de 


; of the tubs, sbould be taken out 
Fecduo lpia and partic larly at the time of fruiting, for 
two or three inches deep 


and replaced with fresh com- 


post, which would greatly encourage | the growth both of | 


the fruit and the trees. 


Those plants which require larger’ pots, may now be | 


shifted, agreeably to directions in March, No. st 


“ee — Propagate Plants. Pea Syne 


Caagnee to propagate the various: ‘Kinds of. green 


~ house plants; by cuttings, layers, suckers, &c. as direct- 


ed in the preceding months, most kinds will still succeed, 
by cuttings of the present year’s wood, if carefully plant. 
ed, duly shaded, and moderately watered, they will now 


take freely, in suitable earth, without the assistance of a 
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You may still: continue to “propagate. the iia by 


cuttings, layers, and ska one as directed ia “eens 
~months ; nee A ie eee if 


' ca Pitotiba Plants, ee ee 


ae Beni Oranges, Lemins, bo. Je aM, he 


‘ ~ Any time this month oranges, lemons, citrons, Ren may 
be budded, the operation must be performed upon each 
tree, when it puts forth its first autumn ‘shoots; some 
trees even of the same species will shoot. earlier” than 
- others, and as soon as a few of them are ‘grown to two or 
three inches i in Jeagth, choose that time to bud them, as 
the sap is then ina fresh state of circulation, the bark of 
the stock will Separate freely for the admission of the 
» bud, and the necessary nourishment will be supplied. 
The buds must be taken from shoots produced in the 
early part of the present season. © The most suitable 
_ stocks are those raised from the kernels of either of the 
species. - For the method of sian See Nursery, page 
Base ee 
’ After bnddine! place them i in ‘fies shade, for three or 
four weeks. 
Cut off oranges, lemons, jasmins and tiled pebticka, 
which were inarched in April or May, pen a“ are 
sufficiently united. 


ge Shifting and sstitns pv Earth to the Plant’. 


The critical period for the summer shifting into site 
pots, such of the green house plants, as are too much con- 
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tined, is after they have perfected their spring or sum- 
| mer shaots, and before they begm to push their automn 
| growth; this is generally to be donein the first week of 
| this month. Perform this operation:ds directed March, 
|| No, 2. . ‘ 

| Such pots, in which «the earth is hard or stiff, must 
| have it loosened, taken out, and some compost added; 
| pickoffany decayed leaves, and trim disorderly branches, 
which will give a fresh appearance and beauty tothe 
| eollection, as also promote the WEorans growth of the 
|; plants. 


4.— Water the Plants. 


Carefully attend to the. watering of all the plants, giv- 
ing it as often as necessary, and in proportion to the con- 
sumption of each; always administering it spare to 
| the succulent kinds. 

Water should be poured occasionally through the hose 
of a watering pot, over the branches of the shrubby kinds 
which will wash the dust off from the leaves, and refresh 
|| them greatly; this should be done in ._ the evening, near 
|| sun-setting. 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Directions for the care of the plants. 


As frosts frequently occur in the eastern states, from 
ihe middle to the latter ed of this month, in particular 
places, during the night, the more tender plants must be 
taken into the house, before. the cold begins to change 
their colour: the hardy sorts may be left out, as long’ as 

‘there is no danger of their being injured by frosts. 


» sickly state, were “set 1 
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After they are taken into the house, the y wi 
doors are to be kept open night and day, 
ean be done with safety, the plants will be ne earl 
vantageously circumstanced as if the y were i in ae en 
air, even though there should be no. eae but shoul jn 
remain out and a smart frost attack them, ‘hey wil be 
materially injured. 

As the period for the housing of the plants, | in the mid- 
die states, is from the beginning t to the: middle of Octo- 
ber; see next month for particulars. ” roel sa? 

‘Jn the middle states, continue your care ag the. lant 
/ agreeably to former directions, only be particular in les - 
~ sening the supply “of water, in proportion to the moist- 
ness and coldness of the atmosphere, ; as more should not 
be administered than there is. at absolute necessity for, 
at this season especially: and when the c cold ni ‘hts s set in, 
the plants must be watered in the morning vr fgiven 
late in) ‘the afternoon, as in the - wrebediig’s m mths, from — 
the ¢ chill and. the. coldness of the nights the colour of the 
* foliage of the plants would change, from: a fi eee 
2 yellowish hue, to the very great injury of tl plants. 

If any require to ‘be shi fted into larger pots” or tabs, 
this may be done in he beginning of this month, but on 
no account defer it lat that the plants may eee time 
to strike fresh roots b ey hs 

Such greenhouse plants 


» as, in consequence of their 
the. open ground, in June, 
should now be taken up with balls of earth to them, trim 
off the roots which have extended too far, and planted ia 
suitable sized pots, or tubs} after which water them and 
place them in the shade, till the time of taking them into 
the house. 

ieee the, young. greenhouse plants, raised from seeds, 
‘slips, cuttings, or suckers, which are ‘growing ‘too close 
‘together i pots, &c. should, if well rooted, be transplant- 
ed, sing] y into. pots, the early | vart of this. month, be im- 
is mediate ly watered, and placedin. the ‘shade for a wee week or 
two. ‘But such as are not well rooted, and of ¢ course are 
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py ae! " inp — th thes ty 
_ Tuts moult in the middle states, ‘orl i the proper 
- time to take the green house plants into their depart- 
ment. Inthe southern states they may be left out later, 
but the best criterion will be the comnpadeeete of cold 
nights, and the probability of frosts. 77K" 

About the first of the month, takeinto the green once, 
all the more hardy species of the Cactuse . 
“Agaves, ‘Cotyledons, Mesembryanthemum , &e. 
other succulent and tender plants; place them in ‘trom, 
where they may have plenty of air in mild ache 
them water, sparingly. me a 

Several of the above are comideueat generally, as hot 
house plants, but they can be preserved i in perfection in 
a green house, and it may be advisable, wh where ther ‘e-are 
duplicates of any whose constitutions may be doubtful, 
to make the experiment of one of each, as several plants 
which are kept in” a hot- hoa would thrive better i in a 
green house. 

In the second week ‘al. thé ae ‘elie in haus’, 
lemon, citron, lime, and shadoch trees, geraniums, myr- 
. tles, hy drangeas, &c. 

Before they are taken in, pick off all decayed leaves, 
prune decayed, ill formed or irregular shoots, and stir 
the earth in the tops of the tubs or pots. 

Such as appear weakly should have some of the old 
earth removed, and supplied with compost. 

After arranging them in the green house, in the best 
manner possible, give their heads a good watering, in or- 
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foli re, | tds wash the le stage, benches, and. floor. 


plants li toe re h the e full enjoyment of the 


the evapora jon woul d otherwise occasion. ae) os 


| the: eginni 
require some Cuaedtiont in. ae or, i) should aie: heed 
into thisie destined places. As stl fadterbe Otaheite 


and China roses, pomegranate, single and double, double * 


stocks and wall flowers, Belladonna and Guernsey lilies, 
Min several ate Pops and | erbaceous kinds, will 
the. penis month, yaeteore 


When rigorous set i 
to be mats and shutte 5 a mes 
occasionally made, at which time th upper pant a the 
sashes may, for a short tim i day, let ee to 
allow the foul air toescape. ame 

- Oce sional gent, ; ngs should be 


plants; to some three times a week, while ‘the Guecuient 
plants require but a very little once a week; but you 
must in this be de mined by circumstances. 4 

Pick off all. deca ed leaves, and take them out of the | 
aint Exami he tubs: and pot requently, andif 
; 0, loosen ay and Died mj 
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Myrtles ana other plants, which dre in frames, 
now be attended to. The frames, to the ft i I height of 
the glasses, should be lined with horse-dung, a and 
as directed for cucumber and eae “vi es, | 
Garden, page y. : 


eps? ee 2. —Preserving Tender ‘Fob &e. | 


* Some, who have not the convenience of a hot iatnwe, 
may be desirous of having some of the. tender exotick 
bulbous and tuberous rooted plants, “such as the arum, 
amomum, zin ziber, or true ginger, crinum, pancratium, 
&c.; they may be taken up in the beginning of this month, 

: carefully dried, as directed for tuberoses;. pack them up 
in very dry sand, and preserve, them entirely free from 
frost or moisture. They may be planted in pots in April, 
and exposed in a warm room to the sun: or they ‘may be 
doa in the ot pie nage in the soulale of May, 


As the waalee is Ba hE very rigorous at this sea- 
son, the green house will require more attention than 
common. In very cold and frosty weather, the windows 
and doors must be kept close, the shutters. to the win- 
dows put up, and the awnings let down over them and the 
roof, at such times especially, when the sleet and snow 
descend, and the winds are sharp and cutting. — ng 

If, notwithstanding all this care, there is a danger. of 
the frosts or damps effecting the plants, fire must be made 
in the stove. Be careful never to heat the air above 40 
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or 45 degrees of Fahirenheit’s thermometer, as the plants 
require no more heat at this season, than just to preserve 
them from frost. 

Be particular, every mild Hes, when the sun n'shihés on 
the windows, to’slide down the sashes, if it were only for 
a quarter or half an hour, in the middle of the day, to 
admit fresh air, and ventilate the house. 

The plants must never be deprived of light, by keep- 
ing the shutters, &c. close, any longer than absolutely 
necessary; it would be far preferable to obtain the same 
preservation from frost, by heating the house. 

For further particulars, see January and February. 

The plants in garden frames, must be carefully attend- 
ed to, as directed fer cucumbers, &c. Kitchen Garden, 
page 9. 

It is of course expected, that every green house, as 
well as hot house, will be pravided with a Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. i 


or Oe —Hot ie 


“A HOF HOUSE, stove or pinery, may be canidercd as 
similar, or occasionally, as one and the same, or separate 
departments, being repositories warmed by artificial heat 
of tanner’s bark hot beds, and actual fire, for the recep- 
tion, preservation, and culture of the tenderest class of 
exoticks, from the hottest parts of the world, requiring 
the constant protection here, the year round, of these 
conservatories, which also serve for occasionally forward- 
ing various hardy plants to early perfection. - Sometimes 
the same department serves as a general repository, un- 
der the denomination of a hot house or stove, both for 
pine apples, and all other tender exoticks, called hot 
house plants; and sometimes is designed principally asa 
pinery or pineapple stove, for the culture of pines chiefly; 
and some have distinct stoves for other tender exoticks,,. 
though nearly of the same temperature of heat; for de- 
partments of the same plan, dimensions, and construction, 
will suit almost the whole tribe of tender exoticks, ex- 
hibited under the ie aiTonpemenie of hot house piaay ana 
said. 
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Sothata hothouse, stoves or | inery,is an obloag, build- 
ing. « onsisting whol lly of. -uprigt at glass sashes, fronting, 


the ‘south sun, anc at both ends; also with sloping or in- 
clined glasses | at top extending fr om. the tup of the front 
fo a back | wa I nort wards, twenty, fifty, oran hundred. 
_ feet long, scene elve or fifteen wide, six or eight © 
| feet high i yan ten or twelve behind, or more, for 
n lofty. plat 1 srnal flues, funnels, or vents, for © 
phon pram winter, ranging along the inside of the walls, 
7 hea -place, without, ip Several returns 
er, in the back “wall, the last. terminating 
e ad, and wi hin side is a capacious 
‘length ; nd width of the bottom 
v ich to make a substan- 
nt internal heat the year 
0 by. fire heat in winter; 
this department, being 
test dit erent parts: of the world, 
and ease mea a delicate temperature i is this coun- 
onl unable to live here in the open air, but” 
| cti tion, under. glass buildings; the 
also. kept: to a constant tempe- 
iv aie which is ef- 
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fromthe most distant hot parts of the world, ; 

‘fection, and propagate their differ ent sf pecies and varie- 

ties. 

Besides, by the assistance of the artificial ‘heat ate stoves, 

pineries, hot houses, forcing houses, &e. we are enabled 

- to forward the produce of many of our common hardy 

- trees, shrubs, flowers, and plants, to a very early per- 
fection, so as to obtain some of the choicest fruits and ‘ 

flowers, some months before their natural season; such 

as early cherries, | strawberries, peaches, nectarines, 

apricots, g grapes, figs, &c.; and of flowers, early hyacinths, 

narcissuses, jonquils, tulips, carnations, roses, &c.; also 

early cucumbers, kidney beans, peas, Boe cs ect iy) di ds 

Likewise by the convenience of hot house and stove 
departments, having bark beds, we can raise many cu- 
rious plants, both of the tender and hardy tribes, by seeds, 
cuttings, slips, &c. with greater expedition and effect, by » 
plunging the pots in the bark bed; and there are some 
’ sorts, which without the assistance ¢ of a bark bed heat, 
in a stove or hot house, can hardly be propagated with 

any tolerable success. Seeds and cuttings of any sorts 
of curious plants, may b be reatly forwarded i in their root- 
ing, by being sowed or pla ted in pots, and plunged in 
‘the bark bed; or any Se exoticks, newly planted in 
pots, being plunged into a bark bed, will quickly strike 
roots afresh; so that any ‘kind of hot house, stove, or for- 
cing house, constructed for. fire ov bark heat, either of 
moderate or large dimensions, is remarkably convenient, . 
both for the culture of the most curious plants and fruits, 
as the pine- apple, as well as the numerous other tender 
exoticks, called hot. house plants, and also for forwarding. 
any of the more curious hardier kinds occasionally, both 
of the green heuse, and natural ground plapley’ done 
flowers, &e. 

There are several varieties of hot houses, or ‘tata 
which notwithstanding may be reduced to two,, the bark 
stove, and the dry stove, these stove departments should 
* be of an. oblong form, with a glass front, and roof, fully 
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hsun; ins they may be twenty, fifty 0 ora 
€ or more 3; by fourteen to sixteen fe B 


( to fifteen feet | nig h, in the back wall, 


; nt, and “fe roished with flues, 
rol ide. ofthe front and ené | walls, together with 
‘several returns, mM the bac ve a] , 10 fo r fires. The whole ~ 

| roof slopin et es south, “to be Baldnes of gilass- -work. 


as for fire heat, as above 
rsally used, as’ eing the. 
ure of all kinds of the 
‘o nolne several sorts of 


‘ Pp! nd flow 1s, to to ear y perfection. The 
bark teat ‘ a to prod Te paant, moderate, i 
| moist heat, : 


i, a Healy year round; 
occasionally, for re heat; in w 
| ther, to give suc 


te flues’ are Ais fe ee 


db ‘i Pa Wamedes Oe ' 
t, itis peculiarly adapt- 
| pouseen e' 


joy Paeubonk nes 
praise dag ia 
ide 


raduatec ithe mom (er, fixed ata "f 
an uch in the shadeas) 
0 egulated, that. 

countries in the. 
rs succulent, but 
vated lv ~b, placing them ty 
t ments may require. :. 

om the ‘arr ieee ote pants ina ave somere- —~ 


house,’ and others, sae as the ‘succulent 


- is not so permanent: as the other. — 


x. 
eh, 


i 
MK, 


do HOT HOUSE, 


qui the bark bed, others succeed in ap p part ifiine | 
require the 
dryest situation, near the flues; many of the: or : tender 
_ herbaceous, and shrubby plants, natives of the h ottest re- 
gions, generally succeed best when plunged in t ¢ bark 
bed, but many others, | thrive tolerably well i in ony part 
of the hot house. * 

In forming the cavity of the bark pit, ‘het allow’ a mpeg 
of two feet round the back, front, and both ends, for the 
convenience of walking, open, and attending the 
_ plants; the > pit then occupies the mid: ddle, the whole length, 
aan of the house, the walks. excepted; his pit i is to be 
three feet deep, and surrounded with a nine inch brick 


wall, coping it all around, with a plate of timber, framed 


and mortised t together, in order effectually to secure the 
| brick- work, sometimes a four inch wall will do, as more 
room is gained i in the pit, this will: answer very ell, but 


The top of this pit. should be exa ein, on a level, with 
the front wall, and the bottom free from any lodgement, 
“of water, at any’ season, for it would soak up through the 
bark, destroy its fermentation, and render it useless; 
therefore this must. be taken into consideration, | at the 
time of, building the outside walls, where, if any damp- 
ness is apprehended, ‘the. front wall must be raised three 
feet above the level of the floor, if not two feet. may be 
sufficient, and the pit may be sunk twelve inches, tbe 
bottom of it must be well paved with brick, or stone, to 
" prevent the bark coming in contact with the earth, which 
‘would cause it to cool and rot suddenly. ce 
~ The walks around he pit, must be neatly paved, idlier 

| with brick, or cut. stone, this being very necessary for 
the convenience of performing the occasional operations 
of culture, as well as to admit walking round to view the 
plants, and gather the pr oduce of such as yield any; as 
the pine-apple, and such other plants, as are occasionally 
introduced for forcing their fruit, to early perfection. 

The inside walls should be well plastered, the flues 


yen), ® 


sith the x plastering mortar, 
e 0 eee any cracks 


| x remely injurious 
eir leaves, and if 
Maca. them. we 


bi uilding, and the gee loka aoe fee white- Wasted: so 
| as to reflect the rays of Hebi in every direction, which 
a on -eonsiderabl legis 


oh aha - 
2 sto es the i we eeabted: a 
1 of USE. ompletely 


te in the Pion coms pots, &e, 
fend the back wall of the _ 
ols in, when out i 


a ey ies of mee 


pe most i as ould tk 
Rice kad ee in the t fe igi es pang 


"en uae He Sod ‘ 5 


a HOT HOUSE, 


As. some plants are destined to remain in. 

during, the summer, such as _ the e pine- pple, &c. t 
“would be materially injured, if the e glasse we 

to slide’ up and down, as well as ‘to be ti tak ae 


the potter heat, Hie as ‘well: as. ot i sag 


taken offat all times, and thereby exposed t he edi i 
the. pa would bei in 4 aan of ees ane APUE 


aaleaaat i: at is 


such as 1 DUTSErY, 
ci ae 


suecession 1 pli , to hee the main st 
house, every au: umn, in the 1 room ofth re | 
e fit iting. > Re a ae iP 
These smal ler stove depariments, oes particu 
ful, Se raise ar 1d. ee the young plants of 
'y es é the ; & rae 


slarly use use 


pines uot 


oe of heat vee, he su eS, 

‘prove-or e-or forwar % be grow rth of ee aes aL pie in~ 

crease ofheat wo wo aid he likely 1 toi injure the nursery plants, 

. by forcing them beyond _ their es and producing 

“immature e fruit. Se eG ie 
The smaller succession stoves. may be | erected as : 

» pendages to the main house, one at each end and 3 near 


i 


{ 


\ 


a shed, into the hot house, close to one of the ends, will be 
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of the same canenghien, but of smaller dimensions every 
way. 


ing, nearly of the plan above mentioned, you may always 
with greater certainty obtain a regular succession of 
fruiting pines, annually, in perfection. 

A private passage, or small door, made from the back 


Wound extremely useful in severe weather, for entering 
the house, to examine the temperature of the heat, or to 
perform any other necessary work therein., fie, 
A—The Diy Steve. ae 

_ This stove differs in no other instance from the bark 
stove, but in that it has not'a bark pit; being furnished 
with flues similar to the other; it consequently. produces 
a drier heat, being intended’ principally for the culture 
of very tender sueculent exoticks, of parched soils. Some 

refer this kind of stove, in order to’ deposit the succu- 
lent kinds therein, separate from plants which perspire 
more freely, lest the damp occasioned by such perspira- 
tion, and the more frequent watering necessary - for these, 
should injure the succulents. 


_ However, most of the tender siceitent kinds are cule 
tivated and preserved in the bark stove, placed: on phe i 


in dry situations, with good success. pe 

Tn this kind af stove are erected moveable shelves, on. 
frames or stands, above one another, on which to a 
the pots of the various kinds of plants to be preserved 


| . therein. The glass roofs of all these should made to slide 


up, as far as well may be, in’ case of necessity, 1. 1. e, in) 


summer’s mid-day sun. 


aa, Bo. i, 

At this season the pinery departments, require close: 
attendance, for some of the pines, towards the end of the’ 
month, will begin to show fruit, and your care is at no 
time so necessary, as when the fruit first appears, espe- 


cially in vad ec a sige bottam heat; for if the heat 


By havi ing a main stove, with. twosmaller ones adjoin- * ~ 


eh ge 
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of thé bark bed is not kept up, at this time, the young» 
fruit will receive such a check as wil ‘them . 
-’ rially; for notwithstanding the air of the 
sufficiently warmed by the flues, yet 
: constantly require a moderate war 
~ especially when the fruit is young 
fruit will be both inferior, in size, 
- they otherwise might have been. a 
pA this time, therefore, carefully examine 
the bark bed, in which the pots one pines de aan 
-and if you, find it very faint, take uj up all the pots, and let 
the bar i be forited up. to the botton But if in doing this 
you discover the heat to. be much decayed, and the bark 
very small, or earthy: remove some of the wasted. a 
from the top and A and then fill up with new bar 
work in the old and new well - together. When this is 
done, let the pots. Miah again to their rims, this 
will enliven the heat greatly, and, if done in ogi 
time, the young fruit will grow. freely. a 
Let the fires be made ery sep aterm evening a and 
morning, these fires must be regulat d by a thermome- 
ter, placed in th hot house, for if they are too strong, 1 
would prove injuri OW. 


irious, and they must not be too 1 
# Water : should be given to. the pine apple plants, < 
“Teast once'a week, always very moderately and let as 

“little as possible, at this season, ‘fall into the heart, 0 i A 
_ “tween the leaves of the pine plants. 
. All other tender exotick plants, in the hot oteeiee or 
_ Stove, should be supplied with water, as they require it. 
The woody kinds will require it often, the succulent 
y ones gee pele gh cur water must be Shaws them at 


“sof ae for the dikerette plants, for 
3 tie purpose you may have a tab in some convenient 
ty part ‘of the house. <i : a 
In the management a: the slants ine ers hea, hete 
must be a ‘patticular regard to the temperature ‘of the 
bark, and the air of the houses that neither be too vio- 
kent; ‘and also to water them atin. va — 


ve 
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especially the shrubby kinds; for being in a continual « 
warmth, they perspire freely and if they have not a pro- “a 
per'supply of moisture, in proportion to their necessities, Ms 
’ their leaves will soon decay, and fall off. 
Invery severe weather, whenit is necessary that strong 
fires be kept up, for any considerable length of time, so 
.as to render the internal air dry, and parching, it will be 
Go avisedble. to sprinkle the flues occasionally with water, 
and thereby to restore the air to such a state, as may be 
- more suitable to the constitution of the plants. ~ 
_. Every plant, in the hot house, should be kept perfect- 


_ ly free from any dust or. foulness; if any thing of this sort 
| appears on their leaves, the larger leaved sorts may be 


washed by a sponge, and the others, ey have water 
sprinkled all over them occasionally. 


6.—Raising “idney Beans. 


‘The early cream coloured dwarf, speckled dwarf, and 
yellow dwarf, are proper sorts for this purpose. 

Fillsome oblong narrow boxes, of about two feet, in 
length, and eight or nine inches ‘deep, with rich, “dry 
earth, and place fhem on the top of the surrounding wall; 


plant: “the beans triangular ways). along the middle, two 
or three inches asunder, the beans will soon sprout, and» us A 
come up; after which sprinkle them’with a little water, sgh 
with which they must be supplied, two or three times’ a 
week; they will grow freely, and produce penuh in 


March and April. 


Bias — Cucumbers i in ihe Hot House. 


Cucumbers are sometimes ivanell in - tolerable » 
good perfection, in the hot house:) ae 

This is effected, by sowing the seed or Nadine young 
plants in large pots, or obling narrow boxes, which are to”. 
be placed in a convenient situation in the hot house, near - 
the glasses, the boxes for this purpose ‘may be the same 
length, and depth, as for the kidney beans.. Fill the pots, 
or boxes, with rich earth, and place them up, near the 


{ a HOT HOUSE; 


rh top lasses behind, or upon. thi top ¢ the 

flues, with the bottoms raised 
_ may transpire orl A ie the 
plants. 


them enventye ine will r quire” 
‘er t least Bad bw Meas 


 Strawber 
hie house, t 


or glasses o any feed of bulb 
ei t ter, with “7 riety ofc urio 


Hot ‘Hotge Tree rees, Shrubs and | 


ete ‘ Be oatieitn | 
oa a ‘Maple Teaved Me wees hake Fa ob Ge | 
“abroma pavoning, Peacock 
8 “Abrus: precator US, Jamaica: ‘Wild SI a a eed a | 
» We» Liquorice) >) 9 te papricon hit SR? 
3 Acalypha ih 15 Be 10 “Aeschomene, 
“4 Achania, 2 Kinds. Ng Ageheth i oe 
5. Achras. ¢ bse} QUE, | | 
ae eine ae Ethiopian i tiew rites yin , | 
sour Gourd — Allamanda be | 
vy - | 
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15) Alstonia 
16, fan Gileadensis, Balm of Gi- 
ea 


_ 17 Anarcadium occidentale, Cashew 


Nut 
18 Andrachne, 2 kinds 
19 Annona, Custard Apple, 4 kinds 
20, Antidesma 
21 Aquilaria ow 


a, Wood Aloe 
£2 Arachis frutic 


casa, Ground nut 


» 23 Areca oleracea, Cabbage tree 


Catechu, Betel nut 

24 Argythamnia 

25 Aristolochia 

26 Artocarpus Incisa, Bread fruit 
tree 

Integrifolia, Indian 

Jaca tree Ps 

27 Arum, 2 kinds 

28 Arundo Bambos, Bamboo Cant 

29 Asclepias, 3. kinds 

80. Assonia: 


31 Astronium be 
' 19 Carica, Papaw, 2 kinds 


32 Atropa arborescens, Tree atropa 
33 Averr, ‘hoa, 2 kinds 


- 84 Bactris, major and minor 


35 Banara.. 

36 Banisteri ia, 3 kinds 
37 Barleria 

33. Bauhinia, 4 kinds 
39 Bejonta a's 

40 Bellonia 
41 Berteria 

42 Besleria 


43 aes Trampet flower, 6 


kinds: 
44 Bixa Orellana, Arnotto tree 
45 Blakea 
46 Bocconia, Tree Belamiine 
47 Beehmeria 
48 Beerhavia 
49 Bombax, Cotton tree, 4 kinds 
50 Bonnetia 
51 Bontia TREO Barbadoes 
Wild Olive ir. 
52 Barassus 
53 Bradleia 
54 Bromelia Ananas, Pine-apple, 9 
kinds 
55 Brosimum, 2 kinds 


‘$6 Brucea 


57 Brunfelsia 

58 Bubroma ; 

59 Buchnera 

60 Bucida Buceras, Olive Bark Tree 


61 Buddlea 


62 Bumelia 

63 Bui'sera 

64 Cactus. & kinds 

65.Cereus, 13 kinds 

66. “Opuntias, 13 kinds 

67 Cadiapurpurea, Purple flowered 
Cadia © 

68 Casalpina, Flower fence, 5 kinds 

69. Calamus Rotang, Rattan Cane, 
2 kinds 

70 Calophyllum 

71 Calyrtranthes 


72 Camax Cerenanels, Guiana Ca- 


max 
73: Cambogia, Gutta, Gamboge tree 


74 Cameraria latifolia, Bastard Man- 


chineel 


* 15;Canarium 
= 76. Canella aiba 
Co Tears Caprarta, bifiora, Linear leaved 


_. Caper tree 
78 Capsicum, Bird Pepper, 3 kinds 


80 'Carolinea princeps, ike ed Car- 
olinea 
81 Caryoca 


* 82 Caryoph yllus aromaticus, Clove 


tree 


™ 83 Caryota, Ceylon Palm, 2 kinds 


84 Cassia, 5 kinds 


~ $5° Cassuarina 


86. Catesbeia spinosa, Lily thorn 

87 Cecropia : 

88 Cedrela odorata, Barbadoes: Bas~ 
tard Cedar |. 


89 Cedrota hess, oe ee 


90 Cerbera,3 iene. 

G1 Cestrum, 5 kinds: d i 

92 Chionancus Zeylanica, Ceylon 
fringe tree ~ - 

93) sagt ee Ae Star 
kinds 3 

94 Gea Jesuit’s Bark tree, 2 


Apple, 2 


ki 
95. ye ae Fiddle “Vesa 


kinds: 
96 Clitoria 
97 Clusia, Balsam tree, 3 kinds - 
98 Cluytea, Cascarilla 4 


- 99 Cocoloba, 3 kinds 
100 pater nucifera, Cocoa-nut:tree, 3 


inds 
102 Coffea Arabica, Coffee Tree, ® 


kinds 


34* 


“eee ye 
a4 

i 
‘ 

s 
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. 102 ‘Comocladia 
103 Connarus 
104 Conocarpus erecta, Jamaica But 


Ae 


tontree 
105 Conyza odorata, Sweet. scented 
Flea Bane 


106, Copaifira officinalis, Balsam Co- | 


paiva tree > as 
“107 Corchorus oo RR eae Wk rae 
108 Cordia,3 kinds 
“109 Corypha umbraculi fer as Great 
Fan Palm ee is 


110 Cotyledon ie t, ik. 
1l1 Crat@va,2 kinds — Pag 


122 Crescentia ae. Fons Me tres 


te 3 ‘S kinds 9 


tree; § 
114 Canam ade se 
115 Cycas, Sago Palm’ 
116 Cytisus Cayenne — 
117 Dalbergia 
118 Daphne, 2 kind 
‘119 Datura ‘arborea, 
Apple (53 ve 
120 Dillena, 2 kinds 
12U Dimorpha,2 kinds » 
122 Dodonea =» es eu 
i23 Dolichos ur ens, Cow-iteh ‘Doli- 
of, OS Mth : ae 
124 Doliocar ‘pus major, 
- ‘ed Doliocarpus = 
125 Dra accena, Dragon tree, 3 kind i 
126 Duranta ye roy 
197: Etretia VE) aaa res ya 
2198 Eleagonusy Oleaster 
229 Eleis Guianesis, Oily Palm irc. 
150 Eleocanpus, » 2 kinds on 
131 Er ithrinum Ce altodendron, Co- 
raltree 
132 Eugenia, 2 kind vis 
135 'Fagara, Iron Wood, 2 ins 5 


134 


. Fasrea Zeylanica, Ceyl on ‘Fra. 


weet scent- 


eh 


\ grea 2 re j 
138 Ficus Sycomoros, Pharaoh's Fig, 
% - &e, 6 kinds pope ts 


mic , 2 kinds © Be hte 
lia, 6 kinds: be 


"439 ear 3 kinds ae 
2140 Glabrariaters a, Silk wood | 


ae 2 kinds 


1c ts8 ‘Hi piscus oa ins C 


ik 158 Hamentea 
ae 9 Hyperanthera fe : 
10rh 


, “161 Jasminum ae in 
* iinds, . Geaie 


PS 162 Jatre ha Manshot, © 
ae 164" Indigofera 1 tin toria, E ) In- 
An 1, WildIndigoan 


Say eh 


* ee a 7 ;7 => 
vat é 
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Gryas caulifior ovy P 
‘Cuaiacw - “rigoum 
A . tee ves My ve di ? 
Wading Bondu,\ The’ Nickex 
ue i bo a we ll 
147 Gymnan, ak ds 


i 8 Speen ‘Campectian 
ee ating sae hig 


149) Laas 


181, Wetcleres Se erew t ue 
152 Hehotropum, 3 ki nds 
153 eis ag ar Ss 

a Plan ? 


Bitrate 


ia boxtree ¢] 


ou purse seh 


157, a crepitans, Sax 
‘guy tree 


0 Jaguinia f 


ids HOB Ug i . 
163 leven: St. I atius Bean e 


Bot 3 other ki 

165 ustiviah 4 kinds 
pee Inora, 3 kinds bc 
Vf Klemhovia my if RE 
168 Langerstreemia, 2 kinds ie ee 
169 Lantana, P kinds ily et 
170 Laurus Cg ore 


5 Cassia, and 2.others 7 
“171 Lausonia ie 
172 ‘Limonia3 hades 
173 Liriedendron, 
174 Tivenihid ale hs Os 
175 Lobelia, 3 kinds: ne fF 8 
176 Mahea Pi as 


en j 


| 


hi 
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131, Melalenca Leucadendron, Caje- 
pu ut tree : 
182 mea, Upwards ‘of eaty 


ki 

183 Melia, Bead Tree, 3 kinds 

184 Melochia odor rata, ‘Sweet scent- 
ed Melochia 

185 Mimosa. ential Sensitive 
Plant, upwards of 70 kinds, 
sone very curious 

186 Morus tinctoria, Fustiek 

187 Munchhausia’.~ 


188 Musa Paradisiaca, Plantain ies 


,. Sapientum, Banana tree 
189° Myr istica aromatica, Vrue Nut- 


| meg tree 

190 Myroxylon Per uiferum, | Balsam 
‘of Peru tre 

191 Myrtus EGR, ANtapice tree, 
and 7 others 

192 Nerium Odorum, Sweet scented 
Oleander 

193 Payee Sweet, Basil, greater 

f d_ less. Both these» kinds® 


fae be sown ina hot-bed, and 
planted out in_ the middle 
states, in May, when, they wil! 
come to perfection in the open 
ground, 

194 Olea cernua, Madagascar Olive 

195 Parkinsonia, dAculeata,. Prickly 
Parkinsobia 9 

196 Passiflora, ‘Passion flower, 20- 
kinds” 

197 Pavetta, Arenosa, Sand Plant 

198 Paulinia. 2 kinds ; 

199 Pergularia 

200 Petitia Domingensis, St. Taha 
go Petitia. 

201 Petrea volubilis, T wining Petres 

202 Phenix dactylifer a Date Palm 
tree 

203 Phyllanthus 

204 Phytolacca divicen, Te ree Phyto: 


acca 
205 Pinus occidentalis, West Indian 
i ue tree is ion 
206 Piper nigrum, Black Pepper 

® Betel, Betel do. 

- Longum, Long do. ‘ 

Albin, white’ .do. and 

- upwards of fifty other 
¥ sorts 

207 Piszdia ana Jamaica dog- 
wane tree 


395. 


208. Pitcarnia 
209 Plinia 
210 Plumbago rosea, Rose coloured 
Lead wort 
211 Plumieria,3 sorts 
212 Portlandia, 2 sorts ’ 
213 Psidium pomiferum, Guava, 3 
kinds | 
214 Psychotria . ’ 
215° Pierdcapus  Di'aco, Dragon’s 
Blood tree 
Santalinus, Red 
Saunders. © 
216 Quassia amiira, Officinal Quas- 


sia 
_ Simarauba, Simarauba 


Quassia 


217 Bauwolfia nitida, Shining Ratt: , 


wolfia 

218 Richeria 

219 Rivina, 2 kinds 

220. Robinia.» 

221. Robinsonia © 

222 Rolandra ; 

223 Ruellia, 2. kinds 

‘224 Samara 

225 Samyda 

226 Santalum, Yellow Saunders 

227 Stda, 3 kinds 

228 Sideroxylon tomentosum, Downy, 
Tronwood 

229 Siphonia elastica, India Rubber 
tree 


7230! Solandra 


231 Solanam, Upwards of sixty kinds 


) 232 Spathelia 


1233 pes Mombin, Spanish Plum 
Myrobalansa, Yellow 
Plum 
Dulcis, Sweet Plum. 
234 Stychnos Nux vomita ‘ 
235 Styrax Benzoin een 
“236° Swartzia 


237 Swietenia Mahagoni, ieee 


238 Symiplocos 

239, Taberne:montana,, 4 kinds 

240 Tamorindus Indica, Tamarind — 
241 Terminalia 

242 et Cacao, Chocolate nut 


243, ala -Balsamum,.. Balsam. 
Tolu 

244 Tournefortia, 2 kinds 

245 Trichilia, 2 kinds 

BAG Frinan fletta, 2 kireds 


= ve y' ~ ie are wage > 
- ’ ¥! 
c 
‘ ay ae 
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247 Turnera Mitty 252. intera, An rian, “Winter's 
248 Urena, 2 kinds si tie : zi 
. 249 git Hi: Cur rassowica, Varronia 253, Winteriana ¢ a e so 
of Currasso © Winte: YO SRA 
250 Vincarosea, Red “Madagasear 354 4 Saleen kinds 


; Perriwinkle Za inds © 
(251 ‘jauags es ME ia 


1 Aletris, 3 Rai se seach wWiicedl 
2 Allionia ee 3 aa es 
3 Alstreemeria 15 ioe 
a Andropogon,2 kinds is aaa 16 Lobelia lon 
.§ Barcaria “Tobelia 
6 Basella, Malabar. Night Shade, 2 7 ‘Marita Thor 
_ kinds 18 Phaseolus _ Cararatia. Twisted 
7 Canna Unions Indian ‘Reed, 7 “flowered. Kidney Bean . 
kinds. 19 Polypodium, joe 
8 Dorstenia I & ES 20 E Psychotria eme ¢ 
9 Ppidendeun, 2 kinds os ~. euanha — Seer a 
10 Gomphrena perennis, Perennial. 21 Wicelipisins officinale . Sugar ¢ 
e Globe Amarinth ie 22 Senecio Pseudo ueepeakaeee 
* 11 Gossipium Barbadense,Barbadoes 23 Spheranthus: ‘[Groundsel 
Cotton 24 Strelitzia taste hh ene 
12 Hedychium coronarium, Sweet 25 ee ae pider Wort, 2 
See pice flower Z nds wt HE ue aa ne 


Such of the (iliosinge: as sai ste the cor Hidice 
bulbous.and tuberous rooted plants, the foliage and root- 
ed fibres of which decay, on the “approach 0 of winter, may 
then be taken up, carefully dried, id protected from 
damp and frost, till spring; when they must be planted 
‘7D pots of suitable compost, to be plunged into a mode- 
rate hot-bed to forward the vegetation of their roots. 
Be of these as the tuberose, jacobeealily, will bear to 
ibe kept in this state, till the first week in May. Other 
sorts, naturally vegetate and keep their foliage. during 
winter, which generally decays in the month of June or 
July, when their roots must be taken up, but. these should 
be replanted, as soon after, as they show the Jeast dis- 
position to vegetate, by the emission of root fibres, or 
the swelling of the bulbs. Others again, »as the Green 
House amaryllis belladonna, have strong, fleshy, root. 
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fibres, which keep fresh during the apparent dormant 
state of the bulbs; these should not be taken up oftener 
than every second or third year, and then only to take 
off their off-sets, give them: fresh: eat and immedi- 
ately transplant them. | 
t Amaryjllis formosissima, Jacobean 7 Curcuma, Turmeric, 2 kinds 
Lily 8 Cyclamen Indicum 
Regina, Mexican do. | 9 Dioscorea sativa 


Aurea, Goldendo.and 10 Gloriosa superba, Superb Lily 
13 others 11 Iris Martinicensis, Martinico Itis 


2 Amomum Zinziber, True ginger 
Renan Carda- 


Galan and 4 others 
3 Arum, B keghidgs i) ha te 
4 Commelina tuberosa 


« 8 Convolvulus Jalapii, True Jalap 


12 Kampferia, 2: kinds 
13 Limodorum, 4 kinds 


14 Lita, 2: kinds 


15 Maranta arundinacea, Arrow 
hy «Foot 
16 Marica, 2 kinds 


17 Pancratium, 6 kinds 


6 Grinum, A kinds, iT Polyanthus Tuberosa, Tuberose 
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i _— Insects ahi h infest the ‘Plants. 


‘4, Tuebrown turtle insect’ This insect is not only found 
on the pines and most other plants in hot eget aM 


“also upon many in the green house. 


2. The white scaly coccus. 'This.i is more pernicious te 
pines than the former. 


3. The white mealy crimsoned ‘insect, or pine bug: 


'The two former are oviparous, but this last i is ‘viviparous; 
they are all very troublesome, and alas great care to 


destroy them. a 
4. The acarus or red spider. This is a pest to almost 
every kind of plant; not only to plants kept under glags- 


“es, but to those in the open air. 


4 ’ ‘ wer’ in ,. a ae 
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Tap, Pee 


The solution used for destroying chin Ze, Or id 
if judiciously applied, would gr hata “the for e, fe 
insects; it is made as follows: a earoK ms 

RecEIPr. Dissolve half an ounce of hydrargy: 
murias, or corrosive sublimate, ina “rt i} if C ahe 

afte 


” ‘eommon whiskey; if common proof § 
must be taken, in order to dissolve the w bah 
completely dissolved, add to it four gallo allons 
‘ Ifthe plants are not very much infested 
insects, a suitable sponge firmly fas Soreg 
_ be used as a brush, may be dipped in the ee, and 
the plants liberally washed with it; but if the inse 
spread « over the plants, so as material ly 
the sponge will not be sufficient; the pare - t 
must then be entirely dipped in the solution. — 
the pines which begin show th ir fr n 
rated on in this” way, as it” would pre 
growing to the fullsize, yet the succession 
thus treated with ad vantage; the 
be well washed, as above directed eS 
Directions. The plants are first to have as ma any 0 
_scaly insects as possible, brushed off the bottoms nytt ir 
‘leaves, after which their leaves may be tied together, as 
they will be more manageable _ in this way, ‘than Ww: 
their leaves loose, and less liable to be damaged. ‘The 
plants should then be taken out: of the pots,. their long 
loose roots cut off, also a few ‘of the de de yed leaves at 
bottom, and each plant washed as clea’ as possible. ins 
i The earth which comes out of the p pot 
“with the leaves and roots taken fror 
be removed to a ‘considerable dist from the h 
house; ‘the pots, out of which the pla nts’ ‘ere lkehs 
should not be used again for the purpose, unless the ey ae 
first well scoured, and then put into boili vater 
The pine plants being thus prepared, ‘pu hem - the 
solution of a proper temperature, in ps should 
remain, with every part covered, for about ‘minutes; 
iwen take them out, Jet their tops decline, in order to 


Bsr Mage to | 
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drain the mixture from their centres; afterwards place 

‘these plants to dry, with their roots downwards, that the 
\vemainder of the mixture, which will be on them, may 
trickle down to the centre of each plant, whereby the 
imsects concealed there, will be totally destroyed. The 
| mixture will change the colour of the plants to a dull 
| (Green, but soon after they are re-potted, ‘they will re- 
igain their former verdure. 

The solution must be uniformly kept to the degree of 

temperature, marked on the botanical thermometer ~ 
Ananas heat, by adding a supply of the solution made hot 
|, for this purpose, as well as to supply the deficiency. 
| ‘This worl must be done in.a mild, fine day, and as soon 
,in the forenoon as convenient, that the plants may have 
‘time to dry, which they will doina few hours, when they 
\must undergo the operation a second time. 
5, . After the second dipping, a sponge should he used, fo 
| clean the leaves of the plants... They should then be set 
a ) to dry, with their tops downwards, that the mixture may 
i | drain from every part, as it is necessary that the plant 
I ' should be perfectly dry before it is again potted. 

During the performance of the above operation, the 
hot house should be prepared for the reception of the” 
', plants, by changing the tan, and cleaning every part of 
|, the house. — If this cannot be: done in one day, the pine 
|| plants may with safety be set, separately, ina dry airy 
|| part of the house, so as not: to touch each other. 
|| After they are replaced, in their bed, shade the glasses 

in the middle of the day, when the weather is warm and 
| clear, keeping up a considerable degree of heat, and as 
|| soon as they are perceived to grow, give them by degrees 
|| 2 greater quantity of air. 
|) In case the heat of the tan should be too great, raise 
|| the pots. 

Besides the different: species of insects pen infest the 
| pine apple plant, there are others which are also trouble- 
| some in stoves; as, 
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5. The Aphis, roses and other plants a li 
overrun with them. They are easily de dest f 
ways—First, by. fumigating the house wit 


Second, by dusting the ape with fine aes 
a decoction, ot tohacep. er ret: 


as N 0. 5 
7. The Wook gee “This insect 1 


8. The Ant. The etna of a. is by 
placing small pots, containing ioe and ‘ileimde in ay 


same manner as fe ev ihocuniagie was PS; es 


ee 


This may be Cantona by a sine poe it should 
done late in an afternoon, or evening, and es ves | ‘most 
efficacious when the weather i is moist and calm anys ve e 

The most suitable seasons, are Sante Be ana, 
_ when, if “necessary it should be repeated evel eight or 
ten days, till the effect i is produced. But it ; shou d 
done when there is any ripe f fruit in th > house, as i 


give ita smoky flavour. at a re ats 

~The aphis is destroyed by : a gentle pot he Wi 
the thrips, and brown turtle insect require a very strong 
smoke, and when the plants are greatly : infested. with 
them the fumigation should be. cae every three o ‘or. 
four Le i A Brau 


3.— _Care oft the Pine ce oy 


Ure many ae these will | now set fo fruiting, they must 
ie moderately watered and the house ept as regularly, 
warmed as possible. — ‘Therefore neve let the e tempera- 
ture be lower than 55° nor higher tha er “Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer. Ds Nigtee. 

The fires: are to be renewed every morning, and con- 
tinued until the sun has. warmed the house, but _ in ver, i 
cold and dark weather, the fires must be cate day 
as well as during the night. — see ; | 


Rigie Pe Oe ake EUR A RST, SORTER, Sy) seh) GRICE RATHER 
Wat i ae } oe 


Reisrcsincoal OED 


. 
yr 


ene 


, wn i . be rae “iene, fe oe Swale 
Yea : . " 


Bais 


yi i MARCH. — Pes ee 
4 | r , 


fie So Ree 1s Boy Pines. 


PINE plants depend greatly ona ce proportion: of air 
being admitted. In doing this, the utmost care is neces- 
sary, for ‘the want of it occasions long leaves and weak 
stems, a and if too much air at any time is admitted, or at 
improper seasons, t the plants will be ey and become 
yellow and ‘sickly. Ly Ge Megs 4 

‘Even in the depth of neuiles. every : favourable “oppor- 
tunity should be embraced, to allow the: foul air to es- 
cape, and the house supplied with fresh, by letting down 
the glasses alittle way, though but for a few minutes, in 
wery y mild weather. pe 

Continue a regular degree of heat, as directed last 
month. 

Provide a quantity of new bark ~~ the tanners, the 
beginning of this month. The middle sized bark is to be 
chosen, and such as has been at least three weeks out of 
the tan vats, this tan, if very wet, should be first spread 
thin in an open sunny place, for two. or three days to dry, 
and then thrown into ap heap. The quantity of bark ne- 
cessary to provide at this time, should be one third of 
what the bark pit will contain. Towards the latter end — 
of the month, take out a part of the old tan, fork up the 
pit, and Tenew it, as directed 1 in January, page 390. 


gi oA; 2,—Suecession Pines. RI 24 


About the middle of the month, the scape to be 
shifted; in doing this, shake off the whole ball of earth, 


"ang cut off all the roots es 

fully preserving only su such a are ie and strong; then 
put | ‘the ee snded to fruit ‘next season, in pots of 
eight or ten: hes iameter at ‘the top, "Sa seven hin 


with fresh mou 2a ai 
Renew the'ba; y hf fresh ta , ke ep lire house warm 
till the tan. begi ‘i heat. then give the plants a sprink- 
e ere ary, tale ad-, 


ling of water, and when t the 
mit more, air. si Re: 


iy Ly 


He 
Yet 8.—Shrubb: and Sanaitobnioe Biase Plants. 
"These will sti ill require: the same treatment, as direct-\. | 
ea in Flas enOneie CP ianep WUE ESS. 
is Ay a Ae Propagation pails. Wiimote 


ites om ve seeds of rare plants, 2 as you are able to pro- 
me wil. : cae al many kids et not one 
ind o 


sg 


4 


Paci: ei 
— bes ae ey these mea ae such ‘as are scarce, 
weey be ae < a 


4 ee en, felahle may still te sera ON 
* ward an bias Pati such as pinks, carnations, Toses, 


err S 21 and vines ‘continue ale * 
. asi in ‘ebruary and March. | 4 4 
“albo kidney beans. — Tee fie ee | 
In hot h ses, where grape: vines are ‘trained ae Abin 
the outside, and conducted up under » 


Yr, al 
cut away. 4) i Hy i ie ‘ boa au ’ Py 
oi eee 2 i & pugs ; : aA 


eee eae 


tae 4 


i ‘ 


} 
we 


v ey ‘ 
Xi 3 The succession pints! and also the bacecn oe last sea- 


THE pines ‘that are. ie to. produce the dest ant ; 
can now be distinguished; a small iron rod, made with a” 
sharp angular point, may be thrust down the centre of — 

each sucker, arising from these, which being turned two 
or three times round will drill out its heart nd prevent 
“its growth. Supply the plants sufficiently with water, 
and the fruit will grow large. But this ‘method s to t be 
practised with but. few of the plants, ey Soar % 


Phas ray 
Fae 
ph 


gee RY — Watering the Pines. pes 
AS dews are more common in the West Indies than 
rains, raise artificial dews in the hot house, by watering) | 
the walks and flues frequently i in dry weather. However, 
regular waterings must be given, but little ata wee just 
to keep the earth moderately moist. 


3. —Support regular Heat. . 


~ Keep up the requisite heat in he hol tae ms fete. 
rate: evening fires, and a constant good heat in the bark 
beds. we fruiting plants i in particular will reqnite, this. | 


4.—Suecession. Pines. He 


a oe oy ay ais 


son, should be shifted into larger pots, af not done in 
March, which see. Sigh 


Et ee SM 
Gar vm Ay i ‘ | 
5 Rein ir. 


titel in proportion to the in- 
the 


of t e season ason; the . ‘roof glasses must there- “ 
be slid | own, as. well as the , front glasses; seventy 
| i be ORE a A, hia 
degrees wi be a good me or s ialeal when itrises 
| anare wig: undan 7 
ae ee Stove & Plants ne 


eS boeaelanalls, but the succu- — 
“now and eae 


sae c i 
V3 yi 


ly d tinued, eedcix Y 
he ea: stern states; But still, *: 
ark heck for: the ‘sabe a 
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2.—Pine Apples. & 


During the summer season frequent and moderate Wwa- © 
terings should be given to pine apple plants. aba; | 

When the weather becomes very hot, the front lights 
‘must be kept open night and day; but the roof lights 
closed every bight, particularly in cloudy weather, to 
preserve the bark pits from he avy rains: they must be — 
opened again 7 in the sop ae ey in warm . 
weather. ‘i * 


Si —Care of Beolioks.. 


Continue to give plenty of air to all the plants ie os 
hot house, keep them ‘clear from decayed leaves, and 
best! them duly with proper waterings. *3 : 


4, —Propagating the Planis. Sens Ont 
You may: ‘still continue to propagate such plants as are 
» desired, by cuttings, layers, ee, eds. Si 
March and April. ee pee, Ms 
m Any time in this month, you may plant cuttings orslips 
~ ofcactuses, aloes. araves, sedums, mesembryanthemun 
and other succulent plants; laying them in a dry shady 
wh week or ten ae that the wounded parts may 
dry. 
* 
ye * 5.—Bringing out the Hot House Plants 
Ucant the fifteenth of this month, remove the hardier 
» sorts of hot house plants, into the green house, and about 
«the twenty-fifth of the month, they will bei ina good con- 
' dition to be removed into the. open air. At this time, the 
more tender kinds: may be removed into the green house; 
give them as much air as possible, 1 to harden them for 
_ * their removal into the open air, which hey te, done about 
_the Pea TE of : une. : 


i BP: Ne? 


ie LO Sala abet Ay oY Pe. ec i BR a AR ae TO Nie RO es ac a eer) PU Nae 
Wy beh tihy + i Bhiiat nas aes ‘ Bt 1 cae ee 


ki net esac, which could not i: 


7AS poet ee 
Tif ea 


3 * 


ust 2 _also have tia 


es. mt 


ney of wate: 
ag. eae 
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cuttings, , ayers, of 


ickers 1s Ips, Cl 
e, when taken o ¥ r ten day 
= nted. cen athe’ Ns ans aye ane aN 7S 
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1, — Care of Fruiting Pots, 


As the pine apples come to maturity ty, care ea be 
Lites to cut them off, before they become to too if . Tee. 


ny nie: — Compost for Pine, “a Koei iu 


Twelve months ‘previous: to. the time of th compost 
being wanted for use, pare « off the sward or turf of a pi 
ture not more than two inches. deep, where ‘the soil isa 
ae rich loam, and carry it to some convenient place, 
o be piled together for rotting; turn itover once a mon 
: least. If a quantity of sheep’s dung or pidgeon’s s dur 
could be collected fresh, and cement in the first 
instance, it would greatly improve He ed 
Ist. Having the above prepared, and made fine with a 
spade, but ‘not screened, to three barrow fulls of it, add 
one of vegetable’mould, of decayed oak leaves, and half 
a barrow of coarse sand, ‘observing, however, that if the 
“soil, from which the turf had been taken, inclined, any 
Way to sand, that should be now omitted. ‘This makes a 
‘proper compost for crowns, suckers, and young plants. 
2d. To make a compost for Sruiting pines, use three 
barrows of the above reduced sward, ‘two of ‘vegetable 
mould, one of coarse sand, and one fourth of a barrow of 
" soot. 
"The: composts should be put together some ‘months be- 
fore wanted, and-very frequently turned during that time, 
that the different mixtures may be thoroughly incorpo- 


ost, at all times, free 


a soit of — 
seasons, and spread 


! 134 ound them up in rain 
Big: : : in “ 


When the - apple is : quite Nao the crown may 


be planted, in two or ‘three uys after iti is taken off; but 
if the fruit, or. its t top, -be green, then let the crown re- 
ix or days we: a Shady place, that the wound — 
‘move it backwards and for= 
| in @ dir Sf che and it will , 
¥ 
oper size of the 
suckers in, is six. ae 
“inte f Wn a a 
nches: Pp. ee ae pe 5 
ef sie ras Tceantan Pines. es Ms a 
ch are to fruit 3 next year, s Sa 
Re wee f on 
rik ie & ! 
s they seldom pro- a 
it of t ne. old pot with ‘4 
ate the new; fill ait, 
ao Pe, poresel. 
ae i 
a fPiielpe on ne ae ae mas paste eek me is . 
the sam OW, a8 directed in May and J une, which see. 


% 


ile fc Saag s ine : EUs 
Ay 2 dnt Obseroations. ae wh 


Liew woe 


Ge: the fruiting pines, 
&e. is the same ‘as last month, vhi 
Besides watering the pine pl: ants 
pia also the walks and flues” of a 
sionally: this should always be de one la even 
and the glasses. ought to be ‘imme ttely losed. “The 
great heat of the house will exhale the moisture, and 
raise a kind of artificial dew, which rill stand in drops 
on the glasses; the leaves of the pin eing succulent, 
will imbibe the ae be atic and be ey benefit- 
ted stabi . 


4) 


nae ait! Shiline: the Bost, bes ne 


A 


The several fem tender exoticks, that require St, 
hiobid now be sbifted into. larger. pots, in order to esta- 
_ Dlish strong and fresh roots before wint. i Tee them in 

the shade immediately after till they be in 
tend regularly to the watering of the | | 
son; keep all of them free from decayed 
&c. and continue to propagate the ‘various 3 kinds, by 


anoles dese, or ‘cuttings. 


f me a 


* 


£0, grow; at- 
at this sea- 


4 ‘Aaa 3 ‘A ars a: 

ee 8 3.— Labelling the Plants. ea a 

Label all your plants with small cedar sl lips, having the 
generifick and specifick n name of the plant on ea chlabel. 


Fl eae aioe 
hy and es the wood: 


The more 
are arra ge d ? 
Be tale int ni . 

: tion may be 


; a few lays earlier, sho Idt 


remain "long 


Here they a are to rema 


er happe to tis cold. 
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When the plants are placed ip order i i cs ir winter 
quarters give them plenty of air every | ‘favo ible day, — 

by sliding open, the upright glasses, — and a, so the roof 
lights if necessary; for the fresh bottom | eapr@l give 
new action to the plants, and render an ab undance of air 
highly requisite; observe, however, to close the lights 
early every, evening, and to open them as early in the — 
morning, as the theyre re rises to nieeaty. degrees, Fah- — 
renheit. Se tc serie . 


are 
“Ty 


- 3.—Suecession » Pines’ Crowns, and Suckers. 


The crowns, and suckers, | of this. year’s production, 
may be placed in adung hot-bed, and managed as direct- 
ed for cucumbers, Kitchen Garden, January, page 9,1 , &e. 
When the nights bezin to grow ‘cold, ; “cov the 
carefully with mats, and be very ca itiou not to kee 
your lights: close i in sunpy days. 
‘Your succession pines, whi emoyed 1 
house, should] have plenty of air, at this season, ae 
with a: moderate and steady bottom heat, will Been, them 
ina growing, ind ‘prosperous state. Epi? 
= ab Res = ak A.—Procuring fresh Tan. 1 es 3 
"Procurea quantity ‘of fresh tan, 1 for the purpose oft ma- 
linea new “beds, in the next month. When the tan is 
brought home, it will be proper ‘to throw it up in a heap 
to drain and ferment, for ten or twelve days | before it is : 
put into” ‘the. pits. ut if it is very wet, as is commonly 
: 


., the case, when thrown. up out of the tan’ vats, it should 
be spread thinly, for. two or three days, tl that the sun and 
‘air may exhale the supérabundant | moisture, for if used 
too wet, it would be a long time oy a it would ao 
a sufficient degree of heat. OEE ERC, 

cath, > edna (peat Compost. see 

e Prepare the compost Best aa for) ‘pines, described’ in 
J uly, page 408. ie x aoe rs Oath oh a oh 

For most o f the dlicube tead herbaceous plants of the 

hot house, prepare equal parts of ‘good light garden ¢ earth, 

. and mellow surface loam, from a rich i ae hi ‘ground, 


a 


eh 
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with the tiene add to these a fourth of very well rotted 
hot- bed dung; let the whole be duly incorporated, and 
exposed to ‘the weather, § several months, before it is used, 
Hanne. ides eve ry four « or me weeks. 


Huber’ 


ie dall che: ‘othe eudaets, must Have regu- 

and attendance; let water be given once or twice. 
to. others; be careful not to give. 
too. much at a time, a it would not only. prove prejudi- 
cial to many plants, destroy the heat of the bark bed. | 

‘Admit pa air into the house, every calm, or warm 
day, especially when the sun shines, by sliding open some 
of the glasses, from nine or ten o’clock, till three or four, 
always observing to close the house in the afternoon, 
while the air i is warm ( to supercede the pect of fire, 
“as long as po yssible. ies ee 

The advantages: of keeping the howees as ‘cool ‘as may 
Bee consistent with the safety of the plants, during this, . 
-and. the. next month, are very g eat, the plants: being ¥ 
‘thereby gradually ‘hardened, and | rendered ‘capable - of ° 
bearing the changes | of the winter. season, better than’ if © 
-they had been made tender, by too much heat... - a 

When the leaves of the plants decay, they should be ie 
: picked off, and the house kept. clear oe ere and 
he eer kind of filth. | Mi f 


PON Ay “2. tine of | Pine ‘Apple Plants, 
‘ain the early part of this month, the plants which are to 
produce fruit next. season, should. be removed out of the 
necessary stove, &e. - into the fruiting house; but previ- : 
ous to this, the old bark must. be all taken out of the Bt ‘a 
36 é 


¥ 


lar care, 
a week, to some, | often 


t 
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\ 


and filled with fresh tan, previously prepared, as direct- 


ed last month, page 412. — - 
When the bed begins to heat, and- the ait has 


reached the surface, bring in ‘hes fruitin, " plants, and 
plunge them in the bark bed to their rims, examine the 


bed frequently, and if the heat should be. too violent, draw 


the pots up halfway, or quite out of the tan, as you judge 
most suitable, to prevent its burning. the roots of the 
plants, and, plunge them again, as S00N as it can be done 
with safety. 

Admit air’ every mild warm day, and give gentle wa- 
terings. 

As long as the iiberdinte ‘of the: house ean be kept 
at 52° of] Fahrenheit, by carefully closing the house ea: ly 
in the evening, fires will not be necessary, and the plants 


will thrive better, than to have recourse to. them, but in 
‘cold cloudy weather if the thera: See noe Be 


fire must be resorted tals: 


iy + 3.— Succession Pinte e aoa 

“The succession: house should now be ne gleriiaed ons 
the pits, &c. with the pines, next in growth to the fruit- 
ing plants, taken out of it, also the younger plants, i in the 


next advanced stage, should me bs dea in ABE ie: regular 


winter departments. 


» The bark bed for these: must “ renewed, ‘and treated 
as: before: directed. 


4.—Pr otecting Hot- ‘House Planis i in aan one 


sa gitd ‘There are few tropical plants, but may be preserved 


during the winter, while in a small state, in garden 


/ frames, well constructed, and managed, it being an ex- 
cellent auxiliary. for a hot Bones where the stock of ~ 


plants i is humerous. 
A frame for this purpose should be ecenihiciag, about 


nine or ten feet long, four to five feet. wide, three feet 


and an half high i in front, and five in the back part, with 
sashes well glazed, and fitted as close and neat as possi- 


_ “ble, so as to slide up and down freely. This frame should 
~ be placed ina dry and well sheltered situation, eres . 


- +e ieee 
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fully to the south, where it may have the benefit’ of the 
‘sun, the whole day. sl should be filled with fresh pre- 
pared tan, to the depth of three fect, when settled, and 
the pots plunged therein 1 to their rims, the smallest sized 
plants in front and the largest towards the back part. 
The | ‘frames should’ be entirely surrounded, with a 
| large quantity 4 of the fallen leaves. of trees, to its full 
eight, and as they sink, add = more, always keeping 
them full, up to the top of the: frame, on eyery side, the 
leaves will soon. heat, and cause the tan to ferment, and 
between both, a fine glow of warmth will be kept up 
ei in the frame, during : the whole winter, this with a suita- 
| ‘ble covering of boi rds, and mats at night, and in severe 
' weather, will preserve the most tender plants. 
‘Linings of horse dung, may be substituted instead of 
leaves, but the latter preferable, on account ‘of its. 
i slow, steady, : and con’ fiued Weak. Bees ta 


5. —Ouk Leaves used as a ‘Substitute for Tan. a, 
As dale leaves abound in almost every part of the’ 
United States, ‘they. may be used, in forcing pits. of 
every. kind, instead of tanners” bark, their heat being 
constant, regular, and-eontinuing for a long time, often 
for an ‘entire year: whereas bark generally turns cold, 
soon after its violent heat has passed off, which requires | 
it to be forked up frequently, in order'to revive the heat. — 
The sooner Pe Havas are cal oP, rowhis at ‘gf 


Cee ate 


ay ake they ‘over with Wate: iy ee should’ 
be at least six or seven feet i in depth, and covered with, | 
old mats, both to promote a’ fermentation and to keep _ 
them from being bl ownaway. Let them remain in this | 
state, for. four or five weeks, by whichtime they willbe 
properly prepared for the pits, and will net settle down — 


- 
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much more. When they are put. into the Pits, if Site” 
appear dry, water. them a little, tread. them ‘well down 
in layers, of about six inches, till the pits. are full, cover , 
them over with tan, about two inches" thick and tread 
the surface smooth andeven. On this set the pots of 
pines, &c. fillmg up the spaces between ' them » with tan. 
After this, the leaves require no ‘further trouble, the 
whole season through, as they will retain aconstant and 
regular heat, for twelve months, without either stirring 
or turning. 

Leaves mixed with stable dung, ee excellent. hot- 
beds which preserve their heat much. longer than when . 
made 2 of dung mea A 54 bes RMR os cohen Sle 
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a Celera Observations. nes, 


ers tan pits should be renewed by. this time, it all 
the pots of pine apples; and also. all the other tender 
_exoticks, ‘should be corr ectly arranged. in their places. 
As the weather will now be increasingly cold, the 
ares must be carefully. attended to, and the equilibrium 
of 52° or 54° of Fahrenheit, regularly. kept up, to pre- 
‘vent the plants receiving any. sD IY from: es over 
forced, o.checked by cold. Hees 
‘The art of managing tender pe aig consists prin- 
‘cipally i in keeping the,air.of the hot house in a. ‘proper 
temperature of heat, in carefully proportioning the 
quantity: ‘of water tothe different natures of the plants, 
in judiciously admitting: a sufficiency | of air, at all suit- 
able Opportunities, and in preserving the bark pits at all 
times, in a proper degree of fermentation. eee 4 
Pick off ail decayed leaves, and take them out of the 
house, clean the leaves, and stems from all kinds of 


hy height, to protect. 
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_ give as muc 


~ taking off all decaye 
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» ules, pais oF apd destroy all insects, frequently stir 
the surface 0 4 the earth i in the pots, and paeee all ie 


Agee clean and i inneatrrder. 


2. Care of the Plats. 


~ ateaiyeaig f es, or other ae ‘the succession: 


‘pin 
deparibventae Vaan" be carefully attended to, agreeably — 
‘to former'directions; | those in | garden frames” must have ~ 


the outside lining kept to ‘Hie fa ill beight of the frame 

all around, to: ‘preserve it in a regular and constant 

temperature; the | ‘glasses must be ~ carefully covered 

every night, and also in the day time during severe frost; 
ch. 


light as possible, and seize every favourable 
opportunity, to ; give the plants. as much air, as can be’ 
done with safety; watering will seldom be requisite, | as” 
the bottom steam wil supply. aconsiderable . portion of 
moisture. Other a tion is also Heerrary such as_ 
leaves, Se. ae s “ 
The more succulent kinds will not keep as. well in 
such a garden frame, as in a dry. stove, or on shelyes in’ 
the hot house. . 
The garden pits, foatoied with. ey and furnished 
with flues, in which tender exoticks are placed, must 
also have a lining of hot dung round them, to their full .. 
em from frost, and moderate ore 
nd in other er 


must be made BA ener 
treated as es beds. ee 


ge ena teens * y 


| FOR | DECEMBER, 


As the frost? is . very severe in rks mdulls the, fire heat - 


must:be aia Up, in proportion to the severity of the ~ ; 


e 
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weather, which must be regulated by the thermometer, . 
never allowing the air of the’ house to be. ‘colder than 
52° Fabrenheit, nor higher by fire heat, thana about 62°, 
as the plants must now be forced into ae state fat 
vegetation. ” 
The fires must. be kept up till ay: or. 12. o'clock at 
» night, when fresh fuel must be supplied, in- extreme 
severe weather, and they must be renewed very, early in 
the morning. The shutters should also. be closed, and 
the mats let down, especially at nights. — . | 
The bark bed must be attended to, and a regular 
heat kept UMDP2P yo 5 J heal 
The plants will: require to be oceasionally watered, 
but the cactus, melocactus, or Turk’s cap, with “many 
others of the most succulent. kinds, ‘should have’ ‘no wa- 
ter given’ them at this season, but in cases of stew 
necesssity.. 4 i 
Tn a fine, cate sunny day, saan some Ca air into 
the house, by sliding down some of the glasses, in the 
middle of the day even if but for half an hour. | 
- Pick off decayed leaves, clean the plants from insects 
and filth, and sprinkle the flues and a eee aeelly 
withy water. | eer 
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Wa ae emg eta 2.— Strawberries, Ge. 


Tom ariel Hie tier end of the athe shea Herries, 
and various kinds of flowering plants’in pots, may be 
introduced into the house, 

. Sow cucumber seed, and ri kidney beans, as di- 
_ rected in January. 

Tubs of bearing. grape vines for ae thatines may 
also be introduced, if none are trained from the outside. 
‘Such vines as are planted i in the front of: the house, and 
trained in under the lights, should have their stems, 
which are ‘exposed to the weather, wrapped round with 
hay or straw, also their roots covered with long oe 
otherwise they would be let by this forcing. ~ 
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a 
Tink Me. ae rare We 
e eM. 47 The White Grape fron 1 Aleobaca_ * 

38 The White Muscat of Atexanijsa, -48 The White Ngpib ed 

or Alexandrian Frontenac galGrape bi: A 
39''The Red Muscat of Alexandria. 49 The Syrian Grape _- cs ae | 
40 The Black Damascus 50 The Black Raisin Grape ae 5 
41 The Black Tripoli Grape - 51 The White Raisin pe : 
42 The Red Syracuse Grape 52 The Damson Grape 


43 Le cour Grape, or Morocco 53. The Cornichon Grap ert: sity 
Gra a 54 The New Muscat, o MSeruslem + 
44 The Golden Gallician’ Hees cae 55 The Lae! Prince OKs 

45. Ue Black Museadel = 


ow 2s ‘American cae i 3 
The following Do of het vine, are ¢ indigenous i in 
Ane fa 5 


2 Vitis Sytvestris, Common Bunch _ 3 Vitis turing, Ball r Bullet 
Grape Grape MG Me ee 
2 itis vulpina, Fox Grape er Vitis sorotinu, or Winter Cane “ 


hy ‘ ET a Sr Se 
ia 


oo 2 — General Propagation, Beas RE AP Nass 


“The vine may_ be propagated several 1 ways, ‘by ‘seeds, 
layers, cuttings, grafting, inoculating, and inarching, 
but as the method by cuttings is the | best and most easy, 
that alone will be here noticed. : 


< oo i 8.—Propagation be Cuttings. 


Plants raised by cuttings are aicticr-both in point of 
vigour, and durability, than most other methods. 

- ~The particulars necessary to be seg in ‘selecting 

A the cuttings for planting, are these: aR 

_ Ast. The eye should be large and prominent. 2d.-The 

i anoets. moderately strong, round, and short jointed. 3d. 
The texture of the wood should ie close, solid, and ‘com- 
pact, with very little pith; there can therefore be but one 
prime cutting from each shoot, as the ’ saaihepcs awed: 
be so well ripened as the lower. “e a eee oa 

In the-proper pruning season, which in “the ‘middle 

states, is the latter end of February, or. first week in> 
March, much earlier in the southern states, and very 
little later i in the eastern: take your cuttings, from the 
old vines, near to where they were produced; cut off the: 

; lower end of each in a sloping alse halfan inch below 


Pe ee en SO Widebbes at Sy 
nae "GRAPE VINE. Uy 


a dua aie the upper end, in like manner, half an inch ” 
Bs one. having the. slope. on the opposite side of the» 
bud, leave the. cutting: from twelve to sixteen inches 
ya “Jong; but twelve i is ‘sufficient po ye short jointed, and furn- 
ii Mica with at least four or five eal buds. 
| ie. the cuttings are thus prepared , they should be 
( laid va es, » close t to each’ other, in some. dry part 
| ok the. gard De. and. covered. with earth: to within two 
inches of their ‘tops, where they are to. remain, till you 
‘Pare ready to. plant them; _ covering them in frosty 
‘weather, with some loose dry litter, which is to be taken 
off every mild day, that eey ney, be the Better inured” | 
ler» EO the o en air. iy ae i SOE a 
Cy tare RS eS va - Method of Planting. FN ef % 
‘ Take up yor ur cuttings carefully, without i injuring th ‘i 
. buds, and place them ina bucket. of dung water, “beta 


lg ’ 


six inches deep; ‘then make a hole with a spade, ABenit, 
rs foot ‘deep, into which ¢ put one strong cutting, placing it 


uw 


a little sloping, and 80 deep,. that the second bud, on : 
‘the top, may be just on alevel with the general surface; 
then fill the hole with earth, pressing it gently with your 
feet to the. cutting, drawing ‘the loose earth round, so as _ 
to cover the second bud, before noticed, half an ‘inch | 
deep, whieb bud, ‘protected, will frequently make th i 
t vigorous shoots, and often succeed, whee the 1 wv 
bud exposed to the weather, Will now e: Syeie y  a 
The best time for planting cuttings, in “fhe. ‘middl 2 
states is March, in the eastern April, in the southern’ 
states, where there. is. Tittle or TIO, Hots, November As. 
is cee ae 

a hte: Pruning Gr De Waneatans He fastened to 0 Stakes. 
we Ci the middle states, the fast week of February, will 
He the right'tim o prune grape vines “unless it should — 


ide Ba r f ™ 


happen to Hee eresly severe, int which case the pru- 
ning may be deferred a few days longer, but on no ac-: 
count later ‘than the first week i in March; ‘which latter | 
period: will be: a suitable time <span hit this si da 
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the eastern states; the more to the southward, the earlier 4 
this ought to be done, for if deferred until the sa p beg 


to rise, the vines will bleed copiously from the 1 oul und, ‘a 
and the shoots be thereby deprived of their. proper ¢ 
nourishment, It is to be remarked that, the sap begins . 
to ascend six packs or more, before the buds et in- 
_ to leaves. apy 
Such plants, as are Bd one year. ‘la: from the cut 
tings, must be cut down to one or two ‘good buds" eac 
according to their strength, always cutting, about an 
. inch above the bud, in a sloping manner, on the opposite 
- side thereto; observing that the lowermost bud, next the 
old wood, is never reckoned among the good | ones.” 
, Should any of these young plants, have made more than 
one shoot, last season, they must. be deprived of all, 
_ except the strongest and best placed, which prune as 
above directed, by cutting them off, as close : as possible, . 
_ to the old wood; and should there be any of the old wood — 
~. above the shoot left, cut it off close thereto; in order 
_ that the bark may grow over. it, and the. stem become 
- whole and sound. 
The two year old Winds! must be Piticat ina similar 
_ manner, with this difference, that you may leave two 
good buds te each, in order to form “sete strong 
shoots for the next season. 
The three year old. plants, must be Pouded down, to 
. two good buds, leaving not more than two shoots to each 
plant, which will produce fruit for the ensuing season: 
and these if the plants are in good health wae yield fruit 
very handsomely that year. 

The fourth year of a plant, ie if ‘ites * the best 
shoots, heading it down to two good buds each, and cut a 
off the extra branches. close. to where they. were pro- 
‘duced, also any decayed wood, as well asthe spurs, or 
stumps, occasioned by last year’s pruning; by which 

“treatmeni all the parts will become coyered over with, 
‘barks, and ihe stocks mannnunae in ‘health and vigour. . 
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de oe vines: GAdeecess image: shi strength, you may oe 
J eave a. from. four to eight shoots on a plant, in proportion =~ 


ft 


an, sm each headed ai prota re to four or 


y 


Y 


‘three or Sa 17 
fruit; but the | ot rs oe eee i to. mean or 
three Cee? ‘each, in order that they may produce good » 
‘the e & year’s bearing, and not much fruit; ~ 
eaded ‘so high, must, in the next” 
cu out, close to where Hey. were 


Me 


- give 

1 Stake, to 0 support ne Vous Sooty 

and shee it be vigorous and have many. shoots, it may bs 

md, or evenathird, Bhs: 

ung shoots, of the last summer’s owes are’ 

ike a5 Bie wood; that is they ‘produce new shoots, 
which bear fruit the. same ‘season; therefore, in or der to 
have a regular supply of grapes, the plants must beso — 
treated, aS to. me annual succession of hey. wood. 


An order to hay ; well Horned aie ae wall Het Seta 
&e. Les first good oats eres ae the: ee ‘ 


eet ta year wee baits ae culent piers f 
The first year tae must os be deprived of the 

ny of the 

pe a ie ae 


secondary’ shoots, ‘proceeding ‘eke. “ae 
leaves, unless they i ae ons aa the epee 


wit 

y be trained, aly. the SeGueeiat pe ere Ae 
from. each: ‘other, along. the: espalier; the third. year;. head. ws 
each of these down to one good bud, and train them” as. 
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_ before directed; the fourth, and every succeeding year, ; 
one, — 
ly 


according to the strength of the. mother plant, and i 
‘soundness of the wood, but never leave wood that is r ot 
sound, for such seldom bears fruit. The other shoots 
are to he headed down, to one or two good uds each, » 
which are to produce branches for the next year’s — 
bearing, as those left to bear this season, must be cut 
down next in order {o produce a succession of young 
wood; and so continue their management from year to 
Year. ag. nek, WE le ua Ute Cm 
. J Some prefer to train their vines (inJarge_ citigs) to a 
single stem, for fifteen or twenty feet high, and after 
- that to, prune them as before directed, thisis in order to 
allow the fruit the advantage ofa freer circulation of 
_ air, and in the hot summers of the middle states, by, being 
> ‘thus raised above the enclosing walls; the fruit, is much 
larger, than in the common mode of training, and not so 
liable tobe wilted or shrivelled, by the reflected heat 
from brick walls. | PF Naa RN 9 8S Oa , 
_ Old vines, which have been neglected, and have a 
great quantity of naked wood, should be cut dewn tothe 
ground, and they will not fail to produce plenty of young 
vood, which may be trained to suit, but they will bear 
no fruit that year. Or cut out every other branch, 
_ leaving the old onesto produce fruit that season, but 
these must be cut down next year, in order to produce 
_ young wood, and a,well furnished vine. | 
hy SOUTHERN STATES. 
In North Carolina, and some others of the southern 
_ states, they have grape vines indigenous, which are 
' considered equal in flavour, &c. to those cultivated in 
Europe, which though not noticed here, deserve a place 
in the catalogue of grapevines. 
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